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PREPACK 



Among the works on the suhject of Grecian Anti- 
quities which have been hitherto published in 
English for the use of younger readers, it would 
be difficult to find any so well fitted for its purpose, 
as to make a new attempt unnecessary. 

The German books from which the author of this 
volume has taken a large portion of his facts and 
observations, contain, of course, much fuller and 
more complete information than it was practicable 
to compress within the narrow limits to which he had 
confined himself; but they are also too voluminous 
either to attract, or materially to assist, beginners in 
Greek literature. . 

Some work appealed to be wanting, which, without 
being unnecessarily diffuse, should give a notion of 
the discoveries of modem spholars, and particularly 
of German scholars : and, at the same time, it 
seemed very desirable that the whole should be so 
put together, as to furnish something more interest- 
ing than a mere book of reference. 

The translator hopes that this compilation will be 
found to effect the objects proposed, better than any 
which has yet been submitted to English readers. 
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A fevonuMionB lure been made, and m €nr not 
▼dj PBifiF**"*^ ikentions; and sone short notes 
and idierenees liave been Replied. More of tbe 
latter woold bare been ^^tcn, bad it been pownWr 
to do ao, witboot adding too mneb to tbe size of the 
▼ofanne* 

As some abruptness may be remailced in the 
beg^nings and endings of chapters, it may be proper 
to add, that no division of tbe text exists in the 
originaL 

Jiuw,1836. 
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Chapter I. 

Geographical and Physical Outline of Greece, and 

its Productions. 

Orifrfn and Extension of the namea Hellas, Grsecia, and Achaia— Ex- 
tent and Boundaries of the conntry known under these names — Phy. 
siciU Geography — Mountains, Valleys, Rivers, Lakes, Seas, Harbours 
— Influence of the Sea on National Character— Climate peculiarly 
farourable to vegetable and animal life and perfection — Mineral pro< 
dnctioDS — Metal»— Marbles of Pentelicos and Paros — Salt — Vegetable 
productions — Cerealia— Antiquity and Sacred Character of Barley- 
Profusion and beauty of Flowers — Trees — Dodonean Oaks — Fruits— 
The Vine — Mode of making Wine in Greece — The Olive—Medicinal 
Plants — Animals — Traditions of the Lion — the Wolf— Lycanthropy— 
The Molossian Hound, and Spartan Greyhound — Origin and high 
estimation of the Horse — Sacred Character of the Ox in primitive 
times — ^Birds — Song of Rhodian Children in honour of the Swallow— 
The Cicada kept in cages by Greek Ladies— Fishes— The Greeks bod 
Fishermen— Pearls first mentioned by Anacreon — Sacred Eels — Ser- 
pents esteemed prophetic — Poisons — ^Antidotes. 

The country to which our attention is directed, as the 
native land of the Hellenes, had originally no com- 
mon name, and in different ages very different limits 
have been assigned to it. 

Originally, Hellas denoted only a small part of 
Phthia, a district of Thessaly ; afterwards the whole 
of northern Greece was called Hellas, in contradis- 
tinction to the Peloponnesus, which a former age had 
known under the name of Argos ; lastly, the whole 
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2 EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES. [CH. I. 

region, from Macedonia to the Mediterranean (or even 
Macedonia inclusive), — consequently its two great 
divisions, the mainland and the peninsula, — was com- 
prehended under the name Hellas, in which last ex- 
tension it is used hy Straho, 

From a single trihe, natives of the mountains 
of Epirus, the FpaiKoi, the Romans and Alexan- 
drians called the country Grcecia, a name with which 
they were rendered familiar hy the settlement of 
a colony of that trihe on the shores of Italy. The 
modem use of the name Greece is derived from^ 
the Romans, who applied it to all the countries where 
the Greeks had planted cities; as Magna Grsecia 
in lower Italy, and Graecia Asiatica in lesser Asia. 

From the time of the conquest of Corinth by 
Mummius, the whole country, then transformed mto 
a Roman province, was called, in Roman official lan- 
guage, and often in common parlance, Achaia. 

If we adhere to the boundaries laid down by 
Strabo, — ^viz., the sea to the east, west, and souih, 
and the range of mountains to the north, — ^it will 
give an extent of about 29,500 square miles -(in- 
cluding Epirus) ; a superficies rather exceeding that 
of the kingdom of Portugal. 

The lofty mountains which are the primitive farma-' 
tion, or ribs of the land, appear to have been 
rent by some convulsion from the south-eaal^ 
which gave to the country its present form and aspect. 
Under the 42° of latitude and the 19° of longitude^ a 
gigantic arm branches off from that vast zone of moun- 
tains which dividesEuro^e into North^n and Southern,) 
and, after some few deviations firom its main direction, 
^ids in die lesser chain of the Tj^iarian Hills. 
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GB. I.] XemiTAIHS. i 

T^e mam coime of this ^reat mountain-Tange ia 
nearly due soutli. But, if we take into account an 
ann bstmching off from it, the shoulder of which is in 
latitude 38°, we shall trace its continuation in an 
easterly direction, even into the island of Crete. Its 
names differed in different parts of the country. 

A great portion of it, whioh runs southward and 
divides Thessaly and Epirua, is called Pindus,— ^a 
name blended with a thousand of those beautiful 
traditions with which the history of Greek civiliza- 
tion is so intimately connected. Nor is it less im- 
portant to the eye of the geographer than interesting 
to ib&t of the historian or the poet. Two branches, 
whid it sends forth east and west (the former the 
Tympheean, the latter the Acrooeraunian range), form 
liie boundary of the provinces of Thessaly and Epirus 
on the Macedonian frontier, and shelter their ricli 
plains and lovdy vaU^s from the n<»Pth with their 
woody heights. 

The eastern branch, the junction of which with 
the main cham lies und^ the fortieth degree of lati« 
tnde, is Mount Olympus, to which another arm, run- 
nkkg more soutberly, approaches so nearly as to leave 
only a narrow interval, — the vale of Tempe. This 
-vall^ eonduots the waters of the Peneus, which re* 
eeives into its bosom all the Inrodka of Thessaly, to 
the iEgean Sea. 

The lofiiest peaks of this latter arm are Pelion and 
Ossa, hallowed by so many traditions as the huge' 
j&agments of the Titanic warfare ; — in oth^r words, of 
the great conflict of elements. As we advance Xo 
the south, the ramifications, outstretching from .the; 
chain of Pindus from north to south-west, beoomft 
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4 MOUNTAINS. [CH. I. 

closer and more intricate. This district, which may 
be regarded as the heart of Greece, is divided into 
narrow plains walled in by mountains, and demanded 
the varied cultivation of a surface which no where 
afforded space for man to resign himself to nomadic 
indolence. 

But to enumerate every striking feature, every re- 
markable mountain-top, (and what hill of Arcadia, 
what alp in Bceotia, was not celebrated in legend and 
in song ?) lies beyond the aim of this work. They 
belong to the proper province of geography. The as- 
pect of those great valleys which have formed them- 
selves between the outstretching branches of these 
variously intersecting chains, and are the channels of 
streams, seems rather unfavourable to the old Sa- 
mothracian tradition of an irruption of the Pontus* 
near the Cyanean islands; though the traces of a 
conflict with the battering waves are visible in the 
forms of their coasts. The islands themselves may 
be regarded as the fragments of that mainland which, 
in mythical story, bears the name of Lyctonia, and 
of which the heigfits alone were left visible above 
the submerging wajersi All the mouths of the bays 
are wide on the south-eastern side; on the north-west^ 
narrow and enclosed. The Malean bay alone lies in 
the exact direction of the currept of the waters of 
the Pontus. 

This great catastrophe has been, with considerable 
show of reason, attributed to volcanic powers, whose 
agency is still manifested by earthquakes, volcanic 

* This tradition, however, has been very ingeniously sup- 
ported by Wachsmuth, in hi^ Grecian Antiquities; vol* i. p. 1. 
fltoe Ukerty Geog., vol. i. p. 194. 



CH. I.] RIVERS — LAKES. 5 

products on the surface of the islands (sulphur, lava^ 
and pumice stone) ; and by the rise of whole islands 
out of the bosom of the sea (e. g. Santorin in the 
year 1701); though no active craters remain to 
mark to the present generation the scene of the 
fabled warfare of the Titans. Hot springs, such as 
those found in the district of Troas, have not been 
noticed by ancient or modem geographers. The 
yoke to which that country has long been subject 
may be the cause that these, like many other things, 
have been neglected. 

Amid the jagged and singular remains of that Phi" 
tonic revolution, and amid the lofty moun* 
tains which transect the islands and a por- 
tion of the mainland, like huge verlebrse, it was im* 
possible for wide plains to form themselves. Rivers or 
torrents are abundant, as in all Alpine countries; but, 
as Spon pleasantly says, during a great part of the 
year they are to be heard rather in the songs of the 
poets, than in the gush or the ripple of the waters in 
their mountain-beds. In the hot months, it often re- 
quires the eye of the geologist to discover their track. 

The Achelous, which empties itself into the Ionian 
Sea; the Peneus, which forces its way through the 
narrow pass between the xAountain-range of Olympus 
and Ossa into the JEgas&n ; and the Alpheus, which 
flows into the Ionian, are the only rivers of any im- 
portance ; the two former on the mainland, the latter 
in the peninsula. 

Many of the most celebrated streams,— -among 
them even the Ilissus, — after a short course, 
sink into the earth ; others lose themselves, 
almost at their source, in the neighbouring sea or 
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l^klces. There are laftny lakes, some of them wi^ a 
aubtenraneau outlet, fed,!:^ the confluence of biooksy 
and important to the surroanding shepherds from the 
perpetual verdure and freshness which the ev^ora- 
tion of their waters gives to the rich meadows on ' 
their margin. 
Nothing, however, had a deeper influ^ce on the 
internal activity of all Greece than the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, which forms its boun- 
dary on three sides, and has worn deep gulfe and ere* 
ated landing-places and harbours in all the sinuosities 
of its shores. The iEgsean Sea — on the north under 
the name of the Thracian, more to the south under 
that of the Euboean — makes de&p indentations into 
the land, and affords a secure navigation through the 
channel of the Euripus. It then, as the Myrtoan 
Sea, washes the southernmost headlands. The 
Greeks called this whole sea, £rom the Chersonesua 
onward, our sea, rrtv fectp ^fuv ^dXaaoay. On 
the west, Hellas was bounded by the Sicilian^ 
Ionian or Adriatic Sea, whose deepest gulf, known 
since the time of Thucydides under the name of 
the gulf of Corinth, is divided from the waters 
of the Saronic by an isdimus only finrty stadia in 
width. This and other bays gave to the penin^ 
sula of Pelops the £ntn €i a plane leaf, to which 
Strabo justly compares it. The early Greeks called 
the gulf of Corinth, after the important harbour 
of Phocis, the Crisssean. Its importance, however, 
in comparison with the Saronic, was considerably 
diminished by the p^ition'of the islands Cephas 
louia, Zacynthus, and Ithaca, just at its mouth; 
as well aa by the promontory of Leucadia, and the 
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.bay of Acaraania, die northern extremity of widck 
fimn the Ambraciaii gulf — ^the national bonndaiy. 
Still fardier to the north, on this western eoast, lay 
the aea-goveming Corcyra, the ancient seat of the 
ceeao-wanderers, the Phseacisns. 

Bot, exclnsi^w of these islands, so rich in harhoarai 
whoch He like boats moored around some large yessel, 
Greece, in her two j^ncipal divisions — the mainhoid 
^ HeUas and the peninsula of Pdi^ — ^possesses a 
longer line of coast than any other country in Europe ; 
tile well embayed England not excepted. Yet her 
shores were in many parts protected from the sudden 
deseestft of barbarians unacquainted with these seas, 
by strcmg currents, by rugged and precipitous rocks, ov 
by sand-banks-; as well as by the winds which prevail 
1^ stated times, and blow with peculiar violence around 
the pnmontorj of Malea. These invited the navigator, 
saaling from Hellas to the neighbouring irionds, to 
commit himself to their guidance, to make his passage 
even to Crete, which is only about fifty miles from 
Malea.* But, if sudden squalls agitated the Grecian 
sea, and drove back the timid seaman who ventured 
'but cautiously upon the open deep, the example of the 
Cretans and the Phaeacians, who were distinguished 
^r hardy seamanship and daring piracy, gradually 
emboldened him to defy the dangers of the waves, and 
fearlessly t» take advantage of this high road of com- 
mefCe* 

If, in addition to this peculiar c(mlbnnation of the 
land, we conmder the sky and atmosphere, 
and the productions of earth and sea which 

* See Horn. Od. zix. 187. Propert £L. Lib. iti. 17. 
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gained from meze morass, or from die sea. Stony 
fields were brought into cultivation, and the^'Mega- 
rean wrung a harvest even from the rock which he 
tilled. But nature recompensed these toils with 
the blessings which invariably att^id. th^m ; and 
laboriously-eamed resulted stimulated the active mind 
to new endeavours. 

The nobler metals were not found in abundance. 
Mineral pro- Limestone, whiob is the predominant for- 
ductions. mation of the mountains of Greece^ con- 
tains no rich metalhferous veins. The Phoe- 
nicians had dug up gold at Thasos ; Thessaly, 
too, yielded some ; axkd Hebrus, which flowed from 
the Panchaic mountains,, washed down gold in its 
waters. Silver was found only in Attic Laurium, 
in Epirus, and in Siphnos. The wants of Greece 
were supplied from the superfluities of Asia ; whose 
plunder, and afterwards whose pay, wrought into 
consecrated vessels and oflerings, enriched the sanc-^ 
tuaxies and the temples, till the luxury of the Phi- 
lippian age introduced the precious metals into do* 
mestic use. The extraction of them was defective 
and costly, as Bockh has shown in his admirable 
essay on the Laurian silver mines.* 

Nevertheless^ the mass of these metals was so mueh 
JBcreased by trade and^by the resort of strangers, that 
the price of other commodities in Demosthenes' time 
was five-fold what it had been in Solon's. 

Copper wasfound in abundance at Chalcisin Euboea, 
where Cadmus first taught the art of extracting it. 

* * Transactions of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
Berlin, 1814-15. And in the Appendix to the translation of 
the Public (Economy of Athens. 
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Still liclier in it were Rhodes and Cypitw, the latter 
of which shared the name of the Paphian goddeu 
and of the metal.* There, the earliest miners of 
the ancient world, the Phoenieiane, dug for copper, 
which, wnn^ht into the three primitive weapons, 
spear, erarord, and hehnet (do/ov, cCop, ro/>vc), as like- 
wise into the three-l^^ged pot or cauldron, was still 
eunecnited, even in later times,* to tile service of the 
goddess, and esteemed a sacred metal. 

Iion,t which has recently been fonnd in Laconia, in 
Enboea, near Chalcis, and in many islands of the Ar- 
chipelago, wa» first wrought in Lemnos* The art of 
increasing its hardness and density, by dipping it m 
water while led-hot, which was Imown even in the 
Homeric times, heightened the vahie of iron implex 
menta. This deep blue steel was also used to orna- 
ment Ihe shield of Achilles. Axes made of it were 
esteemed among the cosdiest gifts, and were a profit- 
able article of barter. The perfection of this ideal 
metal was ihe mythic steel of the gods, first cele- 
l»ated by Hesiod, — the Adamant, — of which was 
foiged every implement of supernal or infemtd use — 
the chains of Prometheus, the shuttle of the Parcse, 
and the sickle of Cronos. 

The treasures produced by the marble quarries of 
4STeece were not less prized than her metallic riches; 
In the laws of Athens they were ranked with mines. 
The limestone mountains of Attica, Hymettus and 

* Kvr^tfc, tbe island ; Kvir^ts, the goddess; xwr^topy the metal. 

f The Trojans pointed their arrows with iron, II. iv. 123, 
while tbe Greeks still used brass only. See Ascham's Toxophi- 
hte. 
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gained from mete moram, o- afforded the fir 
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I !PferaSgr. Of the gifts of Ceres, the farinaceous 

grains, wheat, irvpov^ as Homer calls it, was not so 

common nor so heavy as in Sicily. Spelt was very 

generally grown ; of this we find three sorts speci- 
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* Hence too ^tl^upes a^w^et. 
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food of the ^^' -thechace. A tree, 
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oinian games ; and the Canephori, in the be. *»• 
processions, powdered their bodies with the dust ot 
harley-meal. At the present day, when a ten or 
twelve-fold crop is considered the ordinary produce of 
good land, wheat, barley, rice (which Theophrastus 
mentions as an Indian plant, and Dioscorides recom* 
mends for its medicinal virtues), maize (indigenous 
to America), millet, and tobacco, are the chief pro- 
duce of the Hellenic plains.* 

The flocks of sheep and goats found rich and pecu- 
liarly aromatic pastures on the slopes of the moun- 
tains. There still grow the flowers around which 
hum those busy swarms of bees, whose honey, after 
the lapse of more than a thousand years, vindicates 
its ancient fame. Satureia capitata and satureia 
thymbra are, more especially, the plants out of which 
the bees of Hymettus sucked those luscious and fra- 

* The most instructive details on this important subject 
have been collected by Link in his Essay on the Ancient IIi». 
tory of tlie Cerealia, (Transactions of the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Sciences, Berlin, 1816-17,) wifh which the reader 
4night to compare the ancient history of leguminous plants, -of 
plants used for fodder, and of other esculent plants and herbs^ 
by the same learned author (Idem, 1818-19). 
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Pentelicus, seemed exbaustless, and afforded the finest 
material for the architect or the sculptor. Nor was 
the marble of Paros inferior: other sorts were distin- 
guished by their local names ; for there was scarcely 
a spot which did not produce excellent sandstone or 
marble ; some of it of the richest colours, which, at a 
later period, the gorgeous Roman taste eagerly sought 
after. Millstones from the island of Nisyros are men- 
tioned in the poems of the Anthology. 

Salt was, as its name denotes, a gift of the ocean. 
A feeling of gratitude towards all those means by 
which mankind were rescued from the rudeness and 
privations of savage life, gave to salt, too, a sacred 
character. With reason did the Greeks, down to the 
latest times, honour the IspovQ a\ag. 

But the surface of the soil of Hellas was still more 
Vegetable bouutcous than its bosom. Its vegetable 
productions, tjgagufeg^ especially those of the Thessa- 
lian plains, are still celebrated by modern travellers. 
The banks of the rivers, enriched by the mud which 
these deposited, glowing with the richest vegetation, 
;vverg, on that account, the earliest seat^ of the old 
l^rasgi\ Of the gifts of Ceres, the farinaceous 
grains, wheat, irvpovy as Homer calls it, was not so 
common nor so heavy as in Sicily. Spelt was very 
generally grown; of this we find three sorts speci- 
fied, r/^i/, ^eia (which shows its relation to Ty*')** 
and 6\vpa; which names probably denoted difterent \ 
species grown in different times and jjlaces; the \i 
two latter served as food for horses. The prin- 
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cipal food of the heroic age was barley (icpi^rf, 
Kpi Xcvirof), and porridge ifiade of barley-meal 
(aX^ira), the polenta of the modem Italians. Bar- 
ley was the earliest grain cultivated in Attica ; hence 
the sacred law, according to which barley was strewed 
over the sacrificial ox, and thin cakes of barley 
formed part of the offering. Barley-meal was mixed 
in the drink of the initi^ated ; ears of barley formed 
the chaplet of the goddess, and of the victor in the 
Eleusinian games ; and the Canephori, in the sacred 
processions, powdered their bodies with the dust of 
barley-meal. At the present day, when a ten or 
twelve-fold crop is considered the ordinary produce of 
good land, wheat, barley, rice (which Theophrastus 
mentions as an Indian plant, and Dioscorides recom- 
mends for its medicinal virtues), maize (indigenous 
to America), millet, and tobacco, are the chief pro- 
duce of the Hellenic plains.* 

The flocks of sheep and goats found rich and pecu* 
liarly aromatic pastures on the slopes of the moun- 
tains. There still grow the flowers around which 
hum those busy swarms of bees, whose honey, after 
the lapse of more than a thousand years, vindicates 
its ancient fame. Satureia capitata and satureia 
thymbra are, more especially, the plants out of which 
the bees of Hymettus sucked those luscious and fra« 

• 

* The most instructive details on this important subject 
have been collected by Link in his Essay on the Ancient His- 
tory of the Cerealia, (Transactions of the Koyal Prussian 
Academy of Sciences, Berlin, 1816-17,) with which the reader 
ou^ht to compare the ancient history of leguminous plants, of 
plants used for fodder, and of other esculent plants and herbs^ 
by the same learned author (Idem, 1818-19). . 
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grant juices with which none hut those of Hyhia cmdcb 
compare. ^ 

Recent travellers unite in extoUing the profusion 
of flowers and shruhs which adorn the hills and vales 
of Greece. All the fragrant plants which Eupolis ce- 
lebrates as the food of goats ; the laurel, the oleander, 
die arbutus v/nedo, the arbutius ahdrachne, the a^- 
nus castuSf the cystus OretieuSi the pistackia lemtis* 
Gus, the myrtle, all sti^l bloom on the soil of Greece. 
Roses in great variety; the many kinds of heath; 
the ivy (hedera helix), once so luxuriant in Acharae ; 
the broom, the «age, lilies, hyacinths, the asphodel 
and the Attic violet have not yet forsaken the land 
haunted by so many beautiful recollections. 

Above this lesser vegetation, still rise (where man, 
with barbarian labour, has not destroyed them) lofLy 
woods, part of which are useful for architecture and 
ship-building. The traveller still finds, here' aiid^ 
there, planes and cypresses^ the fragrant silver poplar, 
and the Grecian cedar, which, by thdr gigantic sise^ 
recall the sacdred trees of antiquity. 

Under the common name of oak the earliest Go'eeks 
comprehended all forest trees with edible fruits'*' 
(hence /a^iw, ^wry<5c» from ^aysli', quercus esculus^. 
The sacred odks of Dodona (in Homer ^/>vc), whose 
foliage, down to the latest times, adorned the head' 
of the lord of the city, Zeus, had the first claim 
to the veneration of primhive man. The acora,. 
fiaXavog, gave them food; mead, made firom the 
honey furnished by the wild bees which swarmed 
around this tree of life, drink ; and its parasite, the- 

* All which were called £»(«^. ' 
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misJetee, yielded them birdlime ibr the chace. A tree, 
80 bounteous in blessingB, must needs be the abode of 
some beneficent deity, whose presence was proclaimed 
by the rustling of its leaves, and by the choirs of birds 
among its branches. 

. Other fruit-bearing trees, the nutritious chestnut, 
the walnut, the.Cydonian quince, the pomegranate, 
all of which grew^ wild in Hellas, had been made to 
bear more generous fruit by the diligence of man* 
The wild fig, cpcvcoc, whose name suggests the town* 
of the same name in Doris, had been used to bring to 
quicker maturity the cultivated sort, avK^; for the 
same process of caprification (cfM^aff/uoc), by which,* 
80 early as the time of Theophrastus, and even earlier, 
the fructification of figs, by means of minute insects, 
which feed on the pollen of the wild %^blo8som, 
(i/z^yEf, culices ficarii,) was produced, is still used by 
the Athenians in the month of June. 

Oranges and lemons, which now thrive abundantly 
in spots sheltered by heights from Gdld blasts, we re* 
eognisse as the golden fruit of the Hesperides, and 
from the time of Theophrastus we find them accu- 
rately described ; the want of them was scarcely felt 
amidst the abundant increase which followed the in- 
troduction of the noblest of fruits, and the rich bless- 
ing of the vine with which Bacchus crowned the gai> 
den of Hellas. The islands of the Archipelago, ChioSi 
Lemnos, Lesbos, Thasos, Leucas, &c., might boast of 
the earhest culture of the grape ; but even Homer ex- 
tols the vine-clad shore of Epidaurus, and the tvine- 
yaids of Ame and Histisea. To .quote all the local 
names which he celebrates for their excelleuce would 

• Flin. N. H. w. le 5 xvU. 27; Theophr. c pi. 2, 9, 5. 
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furnish matter for a considerable work ; as Hender- 
son, in his History of Ancient and Modem Wines, 
has shown. Sibthorp counted in modern Greece 
thirty-nine different sorts of grape, exclusive of 
the small species commonly called the currant (from 
Corinth), which is not used for wine. But fk cus- 
tom, derived from the remotest antiquity (which, 
however, has not been adopted in Asia, on the hills 
of Troas, and in some islands, Naxos, for instance), 
spoils the flavour of the juice of the grape" to Euro- 
pean palates. Turpentine from the pinus Tnaritima, 
which was barked for that purpose in September, 
often even tar, is poured in great quantities (three 
pounds to twenty-four gallons English) into the wine, 
to prevent its turning sour. The pine-cone on the 
staff of the thyrsus is the type by which the old 
Hellenes signified this ancient union of the gifts of 
the vine with those of the pine-tree. 

According to old tradition, the olive (eXof/or, olea 
EuropcBo) was brought into Greece from the north, 
while modem botanists affirm that it is a native of 
Crete. Recently, as well as in remoter times, it 
formed the wealth of Attica, where it throve excel- 
lently, and yielded the finest fruit. A jug filled with 
the oil of the sacred inviolable trees was the highest 
prize at the Panathensea, Modem botanists have disr 
covered eight or ten different species of this tree in 
Hellas. Its oil, which was an article of indispensable 
utility to the Greeks, both for light, and in the baths, - 
and at their feasts, was one of the richest sources 
of national revenue. The export of oil to countries 
which did not produce it, — as, for instance, Babylon, 
Pontus, and Persia, — permitted from the time of 3olon, 
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was ?ery profitable to die state. There <wtt» an ancient 
practice of Ranting olive-trees in inmate rows with 
ig-trees in the cornfields of Attica ; and indeed the 
Greeks, generally, were accustomed to plant fruit- 
liees, even the vine, in rows on their arable land 
(aXiiia) . 

Medicinal plants grew in great abundance in 
Crete (munus medicahile CreUe). The strange 
notion of the curative properties ' of the hellebore 
does not seem to have prevailed there. The true 
dittany (ZiicTaiivo^^ origanum Dictamnus) is a native 
of that island, and a multitude of other plants, whose 
disfigured names recall to us the travellers of Diosco- 
rides, who, like the Englishman Sibthorp, and the 
German Sieber, devoted their attention to the vege- 
table productions of Greece. 

In a climate so rich in the most varied vegetation, 
we might safely anticipate a no less remark- j^„,„^j 
able abundance and variety of animal Ufe. ducttona. 
The lion was, according to mythical tradi- 
tions, a native of the proper soil of Hellas. One assigned 
him to Nemea; another, which has been preserved in a 
monument lately discovered by Bronstedt, gave him to 
Ceos. Tigers, the peasants affirmed they had seen on 
the opposite shore of Asia, in the country around Baira- 
micca, at the foot of the ancient Gargarus, which 
thus justified the old renown of the Trojan Ida, as a 
fiifnjp ^ripwv. Wolves were so numerous in ancient 
Arcadia, that lycanthropy , the belief in the wehrwolf,* 

* See Goethe*8 Gipsy Song for the modem superstition. The 
crime of Lycaou as well as his name is probably to be referred 
to this supeistition. — See, too^ the Glossary of Sir F. Madden, on 
the ancient poem of William and the Webrwolf* 

C 
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or the hypochondriacal illuBion of being transformed 
into a wolf, was an endemic disease of these acom- 
eatdng people, and was sought to be arrested by the 
sacrifice of young boys. The most remarkable symp^ 
toms of lycanthropy (which Marcellus of Sida, who 
wrote in the time of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus^ 
describes as a. disease still prevalent) were the imita- 
tion of the howling of wolves, or other wild beasts^ and 
the melancholy hetunting of burial-placet^ which the 
patients, under the influence of their dreadful insanity^ 
sought as their favourite retreat. The disease wa& 
most rife in the beginning of spring, generally about 
the month of February. 

The hardy youths of Attica exercised their skill and 
strength in the chace, accompanied by powerful dogs ; 
wolves, deer, and hares were the principal game. The 
largest breed, the Molossian hound, very much re- 
sembling the wolf, was equally valuable to the Greeks, 
as the guardian of their houses and of their flocks* 
Art has bequeathed to us a type of this noble race, 
which is now in England.* It is, probably, a copy of 
a work of Myron- 

^ But the Spartan greyhound, the attendant on Diana 
in all ancient works of art ; the Arca^an^ Argive^ 
Locrian, and Eretrian dogs, had also their pecuhar re- 
nown. Their posterity, the herds of wild dogs which 
now beset and annoy the traveller, beu the stamp of 
the general degeneracy. 

Wild boars also furnished occupation for the pas- 
sionate lovers of the chace. Tame hogs, very nearly 
sesembling the wild breed, formed a main article o£ 

* In the collection of Loixl' Fevenhnm. 
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food: their fiesh roasted was the pnncipal diet of the 
athletes during their trainiiig (ayayKo^ayia\ and at 
a great many sacriiicial ceremonies swine were pre- 
scfibed by law, 

Hoxsea were not indigenous to so mountainous a 
country as Hellas; they were probably imported 
from the northern coast of Africa. How they were 
tran^lanted into the plains of Thessaly,* where they 
iviapsed to their naUve wildness, cannot, however, be 
precisely ascertained. According to a primeval tra^ 
dition, this noble animal was a gift of Poseidon, wha 
was himself sprung from the steed-bearing Libya; 
and whose earliest rites on the shores of Greece, foe 
instance, in Onchestus, were connected with eques^ 
triangames. The harnessing of horses in the quadrigae 
and the games of mimic war were imported arts. 
The Thessalians were masters of the art of guiding 
their horses round the ring with the bit; and in 
training them for the field* of battle.f But, with jea- 
lous pride of race, several tribes claimed the honous 
of subduing the hone ; and Athens disdained not to 
ascribe this glory to her holy patroness, on the western 
pediment of the Parthenon. For to tame and disci-* 
pline the fkee and unconquered steed was felt to be 
one of the achievements which attests the supreme 
dignity of man. To what perfection l^e horse, by 
whose aid the most glorious prize at the games was 
gained, attained in this happy clime, we learn from 
some written testimonies, and stiU more from the 
works of art which have come down to us in great 
idnmdance. Simon, an Athenian contemporary with 

* TlKjocr; W. xviu. 30* f Viig. Geo. iii. 115. 

C2 
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the great Pericles, is the earliest writer on the train- 
ing of the horse of whose name we have any know- 
ledge. 

Equal care was bestowed on the buUs, which grew 
to an enormous size on the fat pastures of Epirus ; or 
those which ran wild in Thessaly, and the capture 
and subjugation of which, man esteemed the triumph 
of his corporeal strength (Taurokathapsia).- Accord- 
ing to the early laws of Greece, the ploughing ox was 
held sacred, and was entitled, when past service, to 
range the pastures in freedom and repose. It was 
forbidden, by the decrees of Triptolemus, to put to 
death this faithful ally of the labours of the husband- 
man, who shared the toils of ploughing and threshing. 
Whenever, therefore, an ox was slaughtered, he must 
first be consecrated or devoted as a sacrifice C^epelov), 
by the sprinkling of the sacrificial barley ; this was a 
precaution against the barbarous practice of eating 
raw flesh {(hvtpayia), A peculiar sacrifice (duTrdXta) 
at Athens, at which the slayer of the ox fled, and the 
guilty axe was thrown into the sea, on the sentence 
of the Prytaness, yearly placed before the people a 
visible type of the first beginnings of their social insti- 
tutions. Those sacrifices at which hundreds fell, — 
hecatombs, — must have been an incentive to the 
breeding of these animals ; and it must not be for- 
gotten, that this word, as has often been explained, is 
used to denote other sacrifices besides those of oxen 
and smaller numbers of victims. 

. The climate and soil of Greece were pecuHarly fa- 
vourable to the breeding of sheep, of which two races^ 
the long and the flat tailed, were especially distin- 
guished. Modern naturalists have pretended to de- 
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tect in the form of the rams' heads, so frequeiit in 
ancient temples, the precise craniological peculiari- 
ties of the genuine Merino breed. Countless flocks 
grazed in the rich pastures of Arcadia, and their sud- 
den and resistless flight, without any obvious cause, 
was ascribed to the wanton tricks of Pan (^elfia 
irariKoy, or Travela). Pliny relates, that a Grecian 
breed of sheep (whether he speaks of Magna Graecia 
or of Hellas is not certain) was much esteemed for 
its wool. 

The goat, so variously useful to the old world, was 
not less favoured by nature, and throve especially at 
Scyros. The characteristic qualities of this animal, 
so congenial to the sportive and petulant Greeks, are 
caught with singular accuracy and felicity in the 
works of antique art. And they still enliven the 
mountains of Hellas with their gambols. 

The ass and the mule here, as in other southern 
countries, attained to a great size, and to a strength 
which was the more valuable from its long duration. 
Hence, the simplicity of the Homeric age thought it 
no scorn to liken the most valiant hero, the slowest to 
quit the iield or to recede before the foe, to an ass. 
Plato, who, contrasting the slow comprehension of 
Xenocrates with the mental rapidity of Aristotle, com- 
pared the former to the ass, the latter to the horse, 
appears to have been the first who gave this patient 
and intelligent animal an ill name. At a later period, 
when the belief in the bugbears and spectres of the 
Aristophanic age recognised even an asinine empusa,^ 
this prejudice became more established. But the 

* Aristoph. Ran. v. 2D5. Acharnens. 5S2. See also Wachs- 
muth*s G. Ant. vol. iii. p. 103. 
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mice which drank the sacred oil, or gnawed the sa- 
crificial garlands, are necessary to complete the pic* 
ture ; were it only to remind us of the pretended 
Homeric poem, the Battle of the Frogs and Mice^ 
in whose burlesque descriptions the Grecian world so 
early delighted. 

Mice, from their rapid increase, were reckoned 
among the plagues of the land, and furnished occa- 
sion to many proverbs and sayings. Their presenti* 
ment of changes in the weather, however, gave them 
a place among the prophetic animals, which were 
thus brought into connexion with the god of prophecy, 
Apollo Smintheus.* The arch-enemy of the mice was 
the small owl (>S>^r/xpaffm7ia), which, as inhabitant 
of the citadel of Athens, was sacred to Pallas, and 
peculiarly cherished by the Athenians. The m$- 
nagerie of the gods generally bore a twoffold relation: 
first, to the place of their earhest worship, and then 
to the peculiar qualities which the god and his favour* 
ite animal possessed in common. But of all this, 
indeed. Homer knew nothing. 
■ A native of the towering Olympufi, and of «11 the 
peaks of the range of Pindus, was the eagle, 
whom his lofty flight, his keen eye, his stead- 
&st gaze on heaven, and the flames which were seen 
to gleam around him as he soared through electric 
clouds, marked out to be, without a competitor, the 
servant of Zeus, and the bearer of the thunderbolt 
From the time of Pindar he has be^i the faithful 
attendant of Jupiter. The soaring hawk, ^n* similar 
reasons, and as the herald of indieations from the 

* Horn. II. i. V. 39, and the Scholia* 
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realms of ether, was attached to the prophet-god* 
Ap^o. The white migratory pigeom of Syria was 
saexed^ to* Yenus^ bec«Qs» rt is ^sqaently found on 
Papihos and Eryx, wh^re the worship of Aphisodite, 
as »• gsddets of outward nature, first arose. The 
Dodonean doves, accordiitg to Herodotua, wexe dark 
coloared. The first white ones that were seen in 
Greece, appeared when the Persian fleet, under Mar- 
donius, was wrecked at the foot of Athos. 

The peacock belonged to the temple of Here, at 
Samos. From that spot they spread over Greece, but 
were always rare. In the time of Socrates, and even 
of Philip of Macedon, they were admired as curiosities, 
and in earlier times, a thousand drachmae was the price 
of a single peahen. An edict of the Emperor Dio- 
cletian (a.d. 303), for the city of Stratonice, fixes the 
price of a fatted peacock, in dear times, at two hundred 
and fifty (bad) denarii ; for Roman gluttony, from the 
time of Hortensius, had reckoned peafowl among its 
dainties. Pheasants are spoken of as a festal dish by 
Philoxenus of Cythera, in his poem of the Banquet 
{Beiirvov). A hybrid race was produced by a cross 
with the common fowl. Fighting-cocks, in whose 
battles the ancients so greatly delighted, wer^ reared 
more particularly in Boeotia, Rhodes, and Chalcis. 

Nor was the melodious song of the nightingale 
wanting in the groves and thickets of Greece, though 
she was but a foreigner and a visiter, and her voice 
was heard but for a short time. Attic vanity con- 
neeted the sweet songstress of spring with Attic his-^ 
tory by a mythic tale : the household swallow was,, 
in Hie manner, interwoven with the legendary his- 
tory of Athens by the tragic poets of the Attic stage. 
The nightingale and the swallow were both of them 
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bitds of ptBsage. Tlie chil^en in Rhode« greeted the 
ktler as herald of the spring in a little Bongi Troops of 
them^ carryiDg about a s^vallow (xcXc^oW^lbf^recX ^^^ 
tliis from door to door, and collected provisions iaTe* 
turn. It is so descriptive, and affords so many iatCH 
resting comparisons, that we may allow it a place here^ 

HOXitS IfMUTOfS) 

hrt yec^rifet Xivtui, 
iir2 vZra fii\mv(t, 

i» 9fin9S alxai 

wgv Tf xeivifTQov 

xet) rh Xtxtfiirav 

«« fAtv vt Wt/;* — »l II fiiht altx idnfiis' 

•—If vxf ytnmxx rait ifet xa0m/Aiva9, 
fuxxa fAit hrt, fefiiats fit* Mfofus* 
ixv <pififs ^* T/) /d>iy» 34 ri xeu ^ip«/f. 
afOiy,uvetyt TX* 4vpxv ^iki^ul 
«v yuf yi^nrif tifitSj aXku Txtdut. 

* 

The Swallow is come ! 

The Swallow is come ! 

O fair are the seasons, and light 

Are the days, that she brings 

With her dusky wings. 

And her bosom snowy white. 

♦ AthensBus, viii. c. 60. The first eleven verses are nwrno- 
meter hypercatalectic anapastics. In v. 10, the best MS. has 
xi^iro^mai Hermann de Metris, II., 37, J 16, reads »«} wirfrf, 
thinking that itv^is might occasionally have had a neuter plural. 
The true reading, however, is evidently «-i/g»«, from «'i^ww 
which is both a correct form, and nearer to the manuscript. — 
TVww/. 
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— And wilt thou not dole 

From the wealth, that is thine, 

The fig and the howl 

Of rosy wine, 

And the wheaten meal, and the hasket of cheese, 

And the omelet cake, which is known to please 

The Swallow, that comes to the Rhodian land ? 

Say, must we be gone with an empty hand, 

Or shall we receive 

The gift that we crave ? 

If thou give, it is well ; 

But beware, if thou fail. 

Nor hope, that we*ll leave thee, 

Of all we'll bereave thee. 

We'll bear off the door. 

Or its posts from the floor, 
— Or we'll seize thy young wife who is sitting within. 

Whose form is so airy, so light, and so thin, 

And as Ughtly, be sure, will we bear hex away. 

Then look that 'thy gift be ample to-day, 

And open the door, open the door, 

To the Swallow open the door ! 

No greybeards are we 

To be foil'd in our glee, 

But boys, who will have our will 

This day, 

But boys, who will have our will< 



The chief food • of the swallow conBisted of those 
chirping crickets (the acpt^cc, as well as the rcrrcyec) 
which were kept in houses like singing hirds, and 
more especially in the apartments of -the women, 
By a* quick tremulous motion of the wings against 
the sides these little creatures produced a sort of song 
which, according to the notion of the Greeks, formed 
a part of the full charm of summer. The fashion of 
wearing a golden cricket in the hair was one of great 
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antiquity in Athens. Many fanciful interpretations 
have been given to this custom; by some it was 
said to denote not only the love of music but the 
privileges of autochthony, of which this insect was 
the sacred symbol. 

Autumn was the season of that annual emigration 
of the cranes to the sources of the Nile, which sug- 
gested those inimitable lines in which Homer de- 
scribes the noisy troops.* Storks, quails (the t3rpe 
of every thing common-place), and geese, weie among 
the migratory birds. The swan, which the lyric poets, 
from Hesiod's time, made the attendant on Apollo, — 
bringing with her from far Ligya that dying song 
which was afterwards derided as a fable to the well 
known seats of the god, — bred in the marshy shores of 
the Eurotas, in Tempe and at Delphi. But the ear 
of the Greeks heard, even in the call with which the 
tame partridge enticed its wild companions, a clear 
song, agreeable from the invitation it conveyed. And 
thus the first voice of tiie cuckoo rejoices the ear of 
man in every clime and country of the wide earth. 
The sea, in its bays and harbours, affords treasures 

which are but little known or explored. 

Modem travellers affirm that the Greeks are 
now very inexpert fishermen, and it appears that their 
ancestors had but little skill in iii^eiy. The moat 
important production of the sea was the thiuuay, 
C^vvvii^ irrjXoifsoct xof^v^^ ^pvoq opKvuoc, earned 
according to the difference of siae and age)., which 
yearly passed in shoals through the Graditanian strait 
into the inner aea« The whole body resorted to the 

* flom. li iii. T. 2. 
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Propontis and Bosporus, where thej deposited their 
tfpsLwn. This main shoal was driven into nets, and 
the fish harpooned with the trident, the primeval 
weapon of the Phoenician thunny-fishers, and the em- 
blem of their maritime supremacy. It was not 
thought expedient to catch fish in the open sea ; they 
were fatter near the shore. 

Oysters (rry&ca, at a later period XifjLvotrrpea), which 
were fished for by divers, were eaten in abundance by 
the contemporaries of Homer. It is, however, among 
the Romans that we first hear them spoken of as a 
dainty. The murex was abundant and of remarkable 
goodness on the coast of Greece. The sepia, too, 
with its peculiar power and instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, by tinging the water arotmd it with a brown 
liquid, was known, though no attempt had been made 
to apply it to technical uses as a dye.* 

The dolphin, celebrated in old tradition for its love 
of music and its attachment to man, was found in 
abundance, and afforded numerous subjects for paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

Pearls were not found in the Grecian seas. Ana- 
creon, an inhabitant of Lydia, is the first who men- 
tions them as the ornament of his mistress (if, in- 
deed, the 20th ode is his). They, as well as gems^ 
were first in use among the Greeks, as a part of fe- 
male dress, after the time of Alexander. 

The great lakes, especially the Copaic, contained 
delicious eels,t which, particularly when they attained 
to a great size^ were esteemed sacred. Venomous ser- 

* The Bomaiis used it for ink. Pers. Sat. iii. 13. 
t Athen. lib. i. Cap. 49. Aristopb. passim. 
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pents were more abundant in fable than in reality. 
Whether any such animal as the flying dragon, of 
which so many histories are told, ever existed, is 
doubtful. Serpents, which inhaled the vaporous 
breath of the universal mother. Earth, were thought 
to have prophetic gifts. The Epidaurian snake of 
uEsculapius (^Coluber Msculapii)^ was one of the 
most harmless of those which, by their docility, were 
Valuable allies in every kind of jugglery. 

And if poisonous plants, such as the hellebore, 
■which grew on the rugged rocks of Attica ; the Arca- 
dian hippomanes,* used in incantations; the mandrake, 
&c., were natives of Greece ; nature, with an equal 
hand, had enriched her soil with antidotes, and had 
thus furnished it with all that is needfiil for the ser- 
vice of man. 

* Theoc. Id. ii. 48, et schol. 
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CnilPTER II. 

Perfect organization of the Haman Species in Greece— Laws of Beanty 
— ProportioDM of the Human Body — Aborigines of 6reece-~Pelasgi— 
Hellenes — Origin of the name Pelasgi — Traditions concerning 
them— Tyrrhene Pelasgi — Thraces — Universal belief of the descent of 
Civilisation from some Mountain in the North — Hellenes — Their 
Origin and Predominance— Heroic Age— Homer — Date and Character 
of the Homeric Poems. 

In the midst of a world adorned with beauties of bo 
peculiar and yet so varied a character — beauties of 
which we can here give only transient and scanty 
glimpses — man had his full share of the com- 
mon and striking pre-eminence. The ideal forms 
which the artists of Greece, with their singularly 
accurate cotiception of the true subjects of art, pro- 
duced, were, as to their material part, derived from 
reality, and lived and moved before their eyes. La- 
conia, still distinguished for the surpassing beauty of 
its women, afforded models for forms of Junonian 
grace and dignity ; the! muscular and well-fed prize- 
fighters of BcBotia for the frame of Hercules ; and the 
herdsmen and syrinx-players of Arcadia have come 
down to us in all their robust truth and nature in the 
countenance of the Fauns. From a very remote age, 
the Homeric epithets (not to mention the Arcadian 
court of beauty, and the like) had estabUshed among 
the Greeks certain conceptions of beauty respecting 
the several parts of the body. These notions were 
matured by the speculative acuteness so peculiar to 
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the Hellenic race, and were brought to a perfection 
which, as we learn from a celebrated passage in 
Galen,* from the time of Chrysippus, scarcely ad- 
mitted of improvement or addition. Such were the 
singularly favourable circumstances under which 
PolycletuB wrote his work on the harmony of the 
parts of the human body, while he kept before his 
eyes that canonical statue which afforded a norma 
or standard for the sensible illustration of every law 
he laid down. What the genial influence of the cli- 
mate and the favourable effect of the clothing failed 
to produce, was developed by Hellenic education; 
beginning, as Plutarch requires, with the nurse, 
and continuing through every stage of childhood and 
adolescence : the careful watch over the morals ^nd 
manners of youth ; the matuzity of the sexes before 
they were permitted by law to contract marriage; 
the training which gave freedom, elasticity, and har« 
diness to the male sex, and the room afforded for the 
developement and exercise of every power, whethes 
intellectual or corporeal, of a human being. 

Thus was reared and unfolded that full flower waii 
pride of form, that perfection of human beauty whieh 
has been falsely regarded as the mere creation of the 
sculptor's fancy. Blumenbach has shown, from a 
Greek skull in his collection, that the so called Gre- 
cian profile, i. e. that junction of the frontal bone witb 
the nose, in which the facial angle (which is 58° iu 
the orang outang) falls between 9(f and 100% was it 
real existence, and not an inventioa of art. Perfect 
developement and formation of body, and lofty stature, 

^ * GaleiL. db Tempnton. Lib. i. Cap. nit. Tom. iii. p. Ml. 
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areF^arded by Aridtotle as neisessary conditioiia-of 
beauty ; and the popular faith of the Greeks honoured 
the relics of its heroes in proportion to their powes* 
sion of these excellent qualities. 

They had established certain rules of proportion, 
which, since Audran's speculations, have been ascer* 
tained by the measurement of ancient statues. The 
standard of a perfect female body was, as we find 
from the Medicean Venus, and the Venus of Melos, 
rather more than eight times the length of the liead. 
The proportions of the Apollo Belvidere are the 
same; to the more agile Diana* they gave nearly 
nine times. 

In the personifications of female youth and loveliness, 
in whom there was not, as in the ' Virago PcUkis* a 
predominance of the masculine character, we find, in 
accordance with the finest and happiest oiganization, 
the pelvis in the proportion of 4, 5, or -f^ parts of the 
length of the whole body. In the male statues, on the 
contrary, even in the Hercules, the region of the pelvis 
is never more than a fifth of the whole body. The 
upper part of the male body, that is the whole trunki 
was fai^ioned by the Greeks, true to its- destinatioui 
somewhat shorter than the lower; unless in cases 
where the artist intended to give any idea of clumsi- 
ness. The i^reement that we find in this particular 
in works of undoubted genuineness affords the best 
poroof that it was taken from what was daily before 
their eyes. The opposite proportions are, in accord-* 
ance with nature, foimd in the female figures. 

Observations of this kind, tending to prove that 

"^ The Diana of Versailles. 
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man, living imder tbese skies, and surrounded by ob- 
jects of such splendour and beauty, shared in the ge- 
neral pre-excellence of nature's works, might be mul- 
tiplied without end. But we must leave them to 
works which afford more space, and are more spe- 
cially devoted to these inquiries.* 

Who were the aboriginal dwellers in this highly- 
Aborigines favo^^ed land ? What was the race which 
of Greece, mature, in her prodigality, bestowed upon it ? 
is one of the questions to which all the acuteness 
and the varied resources of modem times have sought 
an answer, without arriving at any proportionate or 
satisfactory results. 

Several tribes, as old tradition asserts, were natives 
of the Hellenic soil. Two are especially mentioned 
by Herodotus as of predominant importance. The 
Pelasgi, who had never migrated, and the Hellenes, 
who had been great wanderers, were, the former the 
root of the Attic-Ionic race, the latter that of the 
Doric. 

But the assertion of Herodotus is contradicted by 
a number of undoubted witnesses, who compel us to 
admit that the Father of history sought by this ex- 
planation to throw light upon certain phenomena, 
whose true explanation was already lost, though 
they were too recent to be passed over with entire 
neglect and indi£ference. 

This assertion of Herodotus, whose great name is 
generally regarded as a sort of pledge, has thrown 

• Among many others, Savage's " Amtomie du Qiadiateur 
CombaiianV* (Paris, 1812) deserves favourable mention. 
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doubt and obscurity on tbe meaning of the name 
Pelasgi. The greater number of commentators now 
understand this to comprehend all the inhabit^ 
ants of the Grecian coasts and inteijacent country, 
before the division of the Doric and Ionic races; con- 
sequently, all the inhabitants of Hellas, anterior to 
the epoch at which the collectiYC denomination, Hel- 
lenes, first appears. 

Other learned men, who have seized the meaning* 
of the authorities more precisely, hold the Pelasgi 
(or, according to the older form, Pelargi) to be a 
tribe who descended from the mountains, and settled 
on the alluvial banks of the rivers, in the low plains 
which the ancients called dpyoc: their name waa 
consequently derived from iriXta and fipyoc.* Their 
cities were the Lariss8e,t the number of which indi- 
cate a populous nation, skilled in the art of building 
indestructible edifices. Remains of these are seen in 
those Cyclopean walls which have been discovered in 
to many places. Massy hewn stones were united 
together by their mere weight without any mortar. 
The oldest specimen of this kind of building is found 
in the walls of Tiryns. A still more remarkable one 
is the Treasury of Atreus at Mycense, discovered by- 
Sir William Gell, where an enormous transverse block, 
laid across the tops of two door-posts gradually slant- 
ing inwards, forms the doorway ; and square stones, 
laid horizontally on each other, (the lower always 
projecting beyond the one above it,) rose in a sort of 
dome, surmounted by a single stone {kf>fiovia). 

* Miiller, Orchoinenos, s. 125. 
f See MuUer's Orchomenos und die Minyer, s. 126. SchoU 
in Apollon. i. 1091. Eustoth. in II. ii. 839. Strab. tx. 440. 

D 
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All the arts of hu&handry — ^the hameasing tke o£ 
to the yoke, the use of the goad, the haking of bieacb. 
— ^were attributed to PelasguB (the eoUective name for 
the whole race), as was also the measurement of land. 
The rivers, which arrested their wanderings, com-^ 
pelled them to cut canak ar drains, and to construct 
sluices. The old PelasgiaB gods were gods of the 
mountain and of the field, whose altars were un*^ 
stained with blood. 

Even in Herodotus* time, the old Pelasgi were, 
regarded as a rude, ignoble people, with an unhellenic 
knguage, and a nameless host of deities. Modem seho*- 
lars have endeavoured, with considerable acuten^s, to> 
explain this by the supposition that they discerned 
traces of a two-fold tradition relating to them. The 
oldest of these represents the Pelasgi as an auto- 
chthonous and stationary race. In other words, ita 
authors knew of no earher inhabitants of Greece thaxi- 
the Pelasgi, whom they theiefore regarded and de- 
scribed as sprung immediately from the earth; a» 
Proseleni, i. e, elder than the moon.* 

The word autochthonous may indeed be generally* 
regarded as marking the impassable limits of histori- 
cal research ; in the present instance it defines thenu 
This tradition assumed Arcadia as the primal seat of 
the Pelasgi. 

A second and more recent tradition represented the 
Pelasgi as wandering bands skilled in handicrafts, but 
more inclined to a piratical life, and either a sort of 
offset from those old Pelasgic Arcadians, or as stand-* 
ing in some other relation to them. As the Pelasgi 

* Ov. 

Orta prior luna, de se si ciQ^eie dignum est, 
A magno tellus Arcade nomeu habet. 
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in question were generally distingaished by tiie annex 
Tyrrhene, it is possible that the similarity of the 
name in its elder Attic form to the name of the 
stork (xcXapyoc) contributed to the creation of a 
legend which spared the trouble of discovering a 
mother-country for a homeless race. From the time 
that this branch of the old stem was accustomed to 
be more accurately distinguished by the addition 
Tyrrhene Pelasgi, or Pelasgic Tyrrheni, there arose 
a confusion in the idea, which is intelligible only 
unong a people of so mobile a fsincy. Tyrrheni 
(from Twpptc, tower, castle), with which that * Pelas- 
gic ' was thought to be connected, would lead to the* 
idea of tower-builders ; and thence to those old Pelas- 
gic tower-builders, who, driven from Athens, repaired 
to Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, and at a later period' 
to Thrace. These Pelasgic (building) Tyrrheni were 
subsequently confounded with the Italian Tyrrheni, 
the Etrusci: afterwards, when the principal name,' 
Tyrrheni, was less carefully preserved, and the de- 
scriptive or adjective word Pelasgi obtained a de-' 
cided predominancy, the qualities which had brought 
the Tyrrheni into disrepute were attributed to the 
Pelasgi. And thus it happened that the name Pe- 
lasgi, taken to represent the acts of the Pelasgic 
Etrusci, came to be regarded as synonymous with 
seaman and pirate.* 
Other prehellenic races, whose connexion with 

* This i»:the opinion ofWacfasmuth, in his ^//^rMiiiiMihtfMi^, 
which, based as it is on profound historical research, solves 
many difficult problems. He is directly opposed to the theory 
according to which the Pelasgi were a completely and charac- 
teristically difibrent racer from the Hellenes. 

d2 
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each other falls within the province of historical in- 
quiry, were the Leleges, the Carians, the Curetes, and 
the Caucones. The Thraces seem to he rather mythic 
than historical ; their name is hlended with many old 
traditions of early progress toward civihzation ; end 
they must therefore be carefully distinguished from the 
barbaric Thracians of later times. According to the 
tradition, those old Thraces once inhabited the country 
from Pieria and Tempe to Phocis, or even to Attica 
and Euboea, and the Hellenic sea. It is possible 
that tribes may have migrated from the country lying 
between the ancient Pieria, north of Olympus, to the 
plains of Thessaly, and even still more southerly ; 
and that they introduced among the southern tribes 
the service of the Muses, and the enthusiastic wor- 
ship of Dionysos, together with the earhest hymns, 
all which, however, became diflFused among the Hel- 
lenes, and retained not the slightest trace of foreign 
origin. 

Their early culture has been attempted to be ex- 
plained by those same notions, common to almost every 
people of the ancient world, which placed the seat of 
the gods on some high mountain in the north, and 
ascribed to its inhabitants a superiority in civiliza- 
tion, arising from an intimate acquaintance with the 
gods. This belief is sufficiently indicated in the le- 
gends of Orpheus, Musseus, Thamyris, &c. We 
find the same idea in the Zend Avesta, which places 
the seat of Ormuzd, the scene of his revelations, the 
assemblage of his divine spirits, and an ideal life free 
from all want and all care, on the Alborj, around 
which revolve sun, moon, and stars. We find it in 
♦he Meru of the Hindus ; i^ the Kaf of the Ara- 
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bians; the scene of the divine presence, and the 
acknowledged source of the blessing which descended 
npon mortals from a place of higher sanctity.* 

From the time of Herodotus, the belief in an emi* 
gration from Phcenicia, Asia, and Egypt, into the 
islands and mainland of Greece has gained ground 
and firmly established itself in the minds of a great 
number of inquirers. It rests upon historical asser- 
tions, a^d upon a multitude of indications gathered 
from the life, the language, and the manners of the 
Hellenest The nature of the country, with its inviting 
harbours, its currents, and its regularly returning 
sea-breezes, would, as it should seem, independently 
of all historical testimony, suffice to justify a pre- 
sumption of this kind. But the ingenuity of several 
modem historians has, for that very reason, delighted 
in maintaining either that these emigrations never 
took place at all, or that their consequences were 
quite insignificant, and had no influence on Grecian 
life : and lastly, that the Oriental (where it is impos- 
sible to deny its existence) is so completely se- 
parate and distinct from the Hellenic, that any amal- 
gamation of the two must appear wholly impossible. 

Other learned men have, on good grounds, thought 
this opinion contradicted by clear proofs of the early 
influence of the Asiatic nations, at that time so full 
of activity. But this investigation, which would 
alone suffice to fill a pretty thick volume, if due re- 
ference were made to all the documents, will be better 

^ Hence the perpetuaV allusions to a superstitious rever- 
ence for " high places** in the hibtorical booI<s of the Old 
Testament. 
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followed out in places where space is allowed for the 
i^U statement of the question.* 

Among all the earlier races, however, the dominant 
race of Hellenes, who originally dwelt by Dodona and 
the Achelous, attained to the highest consideration and 
importance. It was, probably, there that the inhabir 
tants of that district, the warlike followers of Achilles, 
whom Homer also calls Myrmidons or Phthiotes, by 
their extremely ancient connexion with the shrine of 
Hella, and by their sacerdotal Helli oor Sylh, founded 
Itheir especial claim to a denomination whdch, at a 
later period, was transferred to the collective people, 
and contradistinguished only from the PelasgL 

The renown which Homer first conferred upon 
Achilles, who invoked the Dodonean Zeus as his an- 
cestral deity, was one of the main causes which gave the 
name of the Hellenes so great a preponderancy over thast 
of the Achceans, the Danaans, ttnd the Argives ; and 
the £act that it was this particular name among the 
4hree tribes over which Achilles ruled (the Ackseans, 
Myrmidons, and Hellenes), which gained the suprer 
ffiacy, has its foundation in the traditionary legends 
of the heroes of this family, — ^Actor, iikicus, Peleus, 
and Achilles ; of whom iEacus, the founder of a new 
race, was also said to be the founder of the chief ten^ 
pie on the island of iEgina, — the Hel]enium,afterward6 
called the Panhellenium. Delphic oracles early use4 
the Hellenic name; and besides these, it may b^ 
conjectured that the Amphictyonic council, which 

* At the head of those opposed to each other on this ques- 
tion, stand Otfried MuUer and Creuzer ; and also Bottiger in 
his " Kunst-Mythologie." 
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.-was kktiiDaitdy comtected-with the Delphic sanctuary, 
imd was probably early so described in poetry, might 
•cantribute to the nniversality of the HeUenic name. 

The spread of the Donans in the Peloponnesus, 
and lastly the name of the judges at the Olympic 
Games, which was originally Hellanodicse, operated 
further to difi^se the naioe of a tribe over the mass, 
•and, joined to the causes allied above, determined its 
triumphant pTe-eminency. 

This period of the remarkable predominancy of 
HeUenism over all the other races of Greece, Heeren 
has appropriately designated as the heroic age of the 
Greeks : a period which has appeared to all succeed* 
ing ages invested with the brilliancy of Epic poetry, 
and which has shed a kind of sanctity over every 
thing connected with it, whether nearly or remotely — 
this period whence emanate the threads that, passing 
through succeeding ages, are knit to modem times ; 
this period which contains the germ of every blossom 
that has since adorned the world, is especially impor* 
tant to a knowledge of the intellectual and social life 
of the Hellenes ; and considerable time is, therefoice, 
well devoted to an accurate investigation of it. 

Fortunately, a standard for its appreciation has 
come down to us ; time has left standing a bri^e, 
over which we may pass to examine its details, £rora 
a nearer point of view than we can gain of any other 
people of the antique world, equally remote from owh 
selves. 

It is needless to say that we mean the immortal 
^ork attributed to Homer. Although a poem, tbiB 
aacred gift of the Muses possessed, in the eyes 
Hii the most accurate and competent critics of the 
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old world, the uncontested character of an his- 
torical document. Homer (to use the universally 
adopted form of expression) merited the faith re* 
posed in him ; because the singers of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey paint the very world in which they 
lived and sang; because the bard of antiquity 
was a witness and a sharer of all the scenes he 
described ; because the reaUty that excited his ima- 
gination, and to which he gave language and utter- 
ance, is brought, with a quickened apprehension of 
the external circumstances that surrounded him, and 
with all its original freshness and vividness, before 
our senses. 

Homer, the father of modem verse, — ^the poet who 
has thrown into the shade all that preceded and all 
that have followed him — ^under whose single name 
the singers and the songs of several Ionic schools 
are confounded, may, according to the oldest and the 
most weighty testimony which is to be gathered from 
the traditions concerning the poet and the spirit of his 
poem, be assigned to the second or third century 
after the destruction of Troy. This supposition 
seems to be confirmed by calculations founded on 
external circumstances. The lonians, crowded at 
home after the destruction of Troy, had founded 
colonies on the coasts of Lesser Asia; and epic 
poetry, naturalized in this genial soil and under 
•these benign skies, took root and flourished with all 
the vigorous luxuriance of the vegetation which over- 
shadowed the head of the poet. Out of this school, 
probably after the lapse of about a century (which 
is the least we can allow for the completion of such 
a work), arose, in all his giant grandeur. Homer; to 
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whose name succeeding generations, with ungrate- 
ful gratitude, imputed all the fame of the prede^ 
cessors whom he threw into oblivion. Even the 
lustre of those who came after him was lost in his 
all-eclipsing splendour. 

Even now, separated as we are by centuries from 
the events which he describes, Homer still places 
them before us with a truth, vividness, and accu- 
racy which, ages ago, awakened the belief that he 
must have been a contemporary of those who are 
ennobled in his lays ; that he relates to his hearers 
only what himself had seen or experienced. The 
error is pardonable ; for the volatile nature of spoken 
words, and the tradition of song and story through 
the lips of the people, will endure nothing but the 
fresh breath of nature and the colouring of the 
time and the country in which they are uttered.* 
And the Epos, as it passes from mouth to mouth, 
and from age to age, assmnes a different form with 
the changes in nations and in times. 

Therefore may Homer be regarded by us, too, as 
the pure fountain of the history of his age (provided 
always that this is understood in its proper limita- 
tion, which never forgets to acknowledge in the poet 
the poetic character) ; as the clear, untroubled mir- 
ror of the hfe of his contemporaries ; claims which, 
throughout antiquity, have never been disallowed. 

The valour of Achilles, and the bloody vengeance 
which this warlike prince took on the greatest of his 
adversaries, by whose death he expiated the fate of 

* As Wilhelm Mtiller, in his admirable " HomerUche For 
Mchu/e,** has shown. 
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liis friend ; and afterwards, the dexterous pmdenoe 
*of OdysBeuB fiinufibed the matter for his Epopcea. 
Within their circuit, however, lies the whole life of 
the world as it then existed, in all its manifold de- 
tails ; nor have the circumstances and incidents of a 
v^note state of society, in all their vivid distinctness, 
ever come down to ns in a richer and more magnificent 
stream. As the Human is, in every respect, the pre- 
dominant characteristic of Homer, we shall direct 
.mir attention to the relations and condition of man, 
(considered purely as man, before we attempt to gaim 
a conception of those in which he stood to civiJ 
society, or to the immortal gods. 
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Chapter III. 

Condition of t>.e Greek as a haman being — Birth — Treatment and diet of 
the new-bom infant — Duties of a norse — Training of the boy — Miser- 
able slate of orpbans— Accomplishments and exezoiaes of youth — Oo» 
capations and graces of maidens— Mode of contracting marriage— 
If arriage ceremonies — Condition of married women — Female slaves 
and concnbines— Condition of slaves^— Hired aervaata-^tbeir dntiea-r 
Death— Piety to the dead — Funeral rites — Demonstrations of grief- 
Burning of the dead — Ita origin and details— Collection and inter- 
ment of the ashes •funeral gamea. 

The deity who presided over man's entrance into 
life was Ilithyia, whom Homer speaks of sometimes 
in the singular, at other times in the plural ;* in the 
latter case, however, as standing in a dependent 
relation to Here, the great matron and mother. 
The new-horn child (according to Homer, yeoyiKoc ; 
at a later period, veoyvbc) receives its first nourish- 
ment, either from its mother, as Telemachus from 
"Penelope, and Hector from Hecuha ; or from a nurse, 
as Ulysses from Euryclea. Nausicaa and Astyanax, 
too, were nursed at a stranger's hreast. The Ho- 
meric word Tpi<p£tv is changed into tl^tjvcIv, or 
Ti^iivelff^at, by the author of the hymn to Demeter. 
The swaddling, and the other earliest cares of in- 
fancy, are still more accurately described by the author 
of the Homeric hymn to Hermes. It was the duty of 
the nurse to take care that her nnrsliiig sustained no 
injury from incantation (cTn/Xver/^;), nor from any 
plant of magic power. She must know healing roots 

* Horn. II. xi. 270 ; xix. 1 19. 
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{avTiTOfia) of greater eflScacy than any of those 
noxious herbs (^ohXoroiJLa)^ ^hose preternatural effects 
were in great measure produced by the art of cul- 
ling the plant with its root {piiorofxeiy ^oTavao). 
Coagulated milk, wine, and honey, is the diet with 
which Aphrodite nourishes the daughters of Panda- 
reus.* Milk and honey, too, are the food of the 
new-bom Zeus in Crete. Little infants were carried 
next the bosom, ui^der the folds of the garment (viro 
itoXtt^), which was confined round the waist by the 
girdle. The warm touch was justly esteemed bene- 
ficial. Bigger children were carried in the arms 
(fTTt KoXir^). The wages of careful nursingf were 
paid by the parents or by the children ; and grati- 
tude raised the tender and watchful nurse to the 
station of director of the household affairs, inspector 
and teacher of the maidens, and granted her the 
privilege of making ready the couch of the master. 
The Greeks had a word to express the negligence of 
nurses, dtppaliriy at a later period, KaKofpaUri. 

The later training of the boy was committed to 
men ; as that of Achilles to Phoenix. A happy child, 
who lived under the watchful eye of his mother, 
above all under the sheltering guardianship of his 
father, was aju^i^aXjyc 



OS ft^iy fitv i0f i9rt ycyvetft vxr^os 



tt/Sctf'x* fv Xixr^otfftVj fy uyjcaX-i^ffft T/d^iiyiffy 

tifvn ivt /ccaXsx^, ^uXtatv iftirkfi^d/tivae «?(* 

yt/y V «y TtfXXa va^^tf (pi\ov axi vrttr^og uftM^rMv, 

II. xxii. 500. 

• Od. XX. 68. 
f Humer; f^i^r^et ; in tbe Hymn to Ceres, ^»tTT^^i», 
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But the child's only security for the continuance 
of these joyous days of infancy lay in the life and 
the power of his father ; — ^pitiahle was the fate of the 
orphan. 



-ak^M ym^ •/ airou^lv^w^n u^ev^at. 



rHvJ)* iktfi^diratf xarvkrif c/f rurHv iiru'^t, 
;^iiXia fiktv r iiitiv uxt^^fif o tux ioifin* 
T9f il iuu »/t<pi4etXnt ix ituTuog irrvpiX^t 
X^*^ ^t^Xnyittt xai »fuiu$t^n iti^^ttfj 
§ff elvTttt* »it fit yt car)}^ fiiTnhanurtu hfiuit* 
"hax^voitf %i T unt^t irxt's Is finri^a ^C^'f 'f ** ^* ^* 

II. xxii. 489. 

Happier he whose father lived to aflfbrd a model to 
his unfolding powers, and to train him in his ripen- 
ing years, '* to he eloquent in discourse and strenu- 
ous in deed,'* as Phoenix trained Achilles. Hunting, 
running, leaping, wrestling, and hosing, formed the 
discipline of the future warrior'. Another part of his 
education was the knowledge of medicinal herhs 
(^cip/iaicov), and of the treatment of wounds, ia 
which we find Achilles instructed hy Chiron, the 
most virtuous (^iiraioraroc) of Centaurs*. Homer 
tells of no other instruction given to his hero hy 
Chiron, around whom later traditions assembled the 
most illustrious chiefs and warriors, as in a school of 
chivalry. 

Unmarried youths, in the flower of their age, loved 
to repair to the circling dance in freshly-washed gar- 
ments, A dance of this kind, executed with all 

♦Il.xi.831. 
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the dexterity of the most skilful and vigorous youth, 
is described by the author of the Odyssey, during 
the visit of Odysseus to the king of the Phseacians.* 
While one youth hurls the purple ball into the air 
and another catches it in the dance, others again 
clap their hands with open palm, probably thus 
beating the measure, which was reduced to a regular 
art among the Greeks ; although, according to the 
explanation Eustathius gives of the words Kovpoi 
^liriXriKeoy aXXot, they appear to denote only the 
beating with the fore finger of the one hand (Xixavoc) 
on the palm of the other. 

At the time we are speaking of, that systematic art 
of clapping (Kporo^opvPog) which, in a later age, 
was brought to a sort of perfection at the Greek 
theatre, could hardly be supposed to' exist. 

Playing on the cithara, or lute, was one of the 
accomplishments of heroic youth. Thus Achilles 
sings to the tuneful strings the deeds of illustrious 
men.f This was a kind of mental medicine; for 
the voice and the lute, blended as he blended them, 
have a magic power to captivate and subdue the 
spirit. The luxurious suitors of Penelope seek to 
amuse and please her, after their fashion, with play- 
ing at quoits before the door of her house. | 

Young women in the bloom of youth (^jS^yc &v^c 

Occupations according to Homer, Kovpifiov av^c ex^^^^'^ 

womeii!^ in the Homerides, that is, in mature but 

yet virgin beauty) lived in the interior of the house 

with their mothers, busied about the household 



* Od. Till. 370. t II. a. 186. 

J Od,iv.625. 
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affiurs ; as in the mstance of N^nsieaa, and the daugh-> 
ters of Celeus in the Homeric hymn to Ceres. It was 
their task to fetch water for the house in hright 
hrazen pitchers {KoKiriCf a vessel wide at the hottom 
and narrow at the top, with a handle) ; sometimes- 
even to unharness the horses and mules firom the 
chariots and waggons ; hut above all to superintend 
the washing of the linen ; for white and delicately- 
washed linen caused the virgins to he held in high 
esteem, and attracted suitors, who would otherwise . 
look for riches and noble lineage. But the busy 
gossip of the multitude warned the maiden to retired 
and discreet manners ; for even then the tongue of 
scandal was busy: pu&Ka ^ dtrlv vwsp/j>iaKoi xark 

To associate with a man in secret, without the 
consent of parents, or the solemn rites of 
marriage, was disgraceM to a noble maiden,"^ 
Marriage, to be lawful, must be contracted under the 
direction, or at least with the consent, of parents, as 
we find from the expressions of Brisds in her la9:ient 
over Patroclus ; or from the refiisal of Achilles to marry 
the daughter of Agamemnon, without the consent sf 
Peleus.t The primitive custom of the purchase of 
the bride by the bridegroom, who prevailed in his 
suit by the weight of his gifts (ee^rotc fipitragy^ had 
been so far softened and refined ia. the Homeiicr 
agB> that the wishes of tlie daughter were consulted. 
When Penelope puts off her suitors under inge-. 
nious pretexts, Antinous urges Telemachus to send 
home his mother, and to command her to unite her- 

♦ Od. vi. 285. t II- "c 
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self to him whom her father approved and she 
preferred* 

The desire of Alcinous, too, to have Odysseus as 
a son-in-law, seems expressed not without a refer- 
ence to the inclinations of his daughter, who tells 
Odysseus at parting not to forget her.t On the 
other hand, when the alUance was peculiarly de- 
sired hy the father, he gave his daughter a rich 
dowry, — ^houses and lands, sometimes even towns. 
The word for this is oiraieiv and fuiXia ; or vpoi^^ 
the name of the dower. 

Degrees of consanguinity, forhidden in marriage, 
seem to have heen little thought of in the Homeric 
age. The union hetween parents and children, like 
that hetween CEdipus and locasta,^ alone seems to 
have provoked the vengeance of the gods, who, in- 
deed, set the example of marriage hetween brothers 
and sisters. Following the precedent of Zeus and 
Here, iEolus, a friend of the immortal Gods, whose 
palace was the abode of six lovely daughters and six 
blooming sons, united those sons and daughters in 
marriage. Iphidamas was married to his mother's 
sister, by his grandfather (/xijrpoTrariifp) Cisseus. 
So Diomedes married ^Egialea, the sister of his mo- 
tiier, Deipyle. On the other hand, Alcinous took 
tp wife the noble Arete, the only daughter of his 
brother Rhexenor, who died young. 

We find in Homer the simple rudiments of those 
splendid and elaborate nuptial ceremonies of later 

* Ocl.ii. 113. 

Mf}ri(« «>}» a*9Xtfi,'^o9y iw^B't ^* fu* yeiftw^ett 
f Od« viii. 461. I In Homer^ Epicasta, 
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times, which the refined and polished humanity 
of Greece elevated to a solemn act of consecration. 
In short, the leading home of the hride* in pro- 
cession, veiled to the waist {Kpfihefivovj-f which 
a scholiast explains by u)fjio<li6pioy)^ from the pater- 
nal house to the one prepared for her reception (a 
ceremony which the premature death of Protesilaus 
caused him to leave unperformed), is still customary. 
Mention is expressly made in Hesiod of the carriage 
which was used on this solemn occasion ; for driving 
in chariots is characteristic of the heroic age, and is 
appropriate either to high festivals and solemnities, 
or to great distances. Torches were carried by the 
side: the passage leaves it doubtful whether this 
denotes that the ceremony took place by night, or 
whether torches were borne in triumphant proces- 
sion even by day. A joyful marriage-song was sung 
as the bridal train moved along (v/zeVaioc oputpei) — 
a hymnj in short ; for even the older Greeks point 
out the etymological relation between Hymenseus and 
the Hymn. Flutes and harps resounded; but as 
song was never without the accompaniment of the 
measured step beating the cadence, the dance 
iopxo^fioc) and dancers {op^n^vp^O were a ne- 
cessary appendage to the festival. The flutes, how- 
ever, were clearly of Phrygian extraction, and 
were connected with oriental manners. The ob- 
servations of the scholiasts on Iliad xviii.* 495, ex- 
pressly tell us that the flute I was unknown to the 

* wft^ti, i. e. vu^nj which has been derived from yvCw, 
Mubot obtfgo, 
t IK xxii. 470. 

{ «vX«f, not rv^i^g the invention of the Arcadian shepherdi. 

£ 
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Gxeeks. Learned inquiren haye, therefore, endea^i' 
.TQured to trace in thk stately pageant a copy of that 
feBtiyal with which the nuptiak of the great pft- 
tronees of marriage, Juno,* was yearly cekhrated at 
Samos. They thought this position the move tenable, 
.because Samian female flute-players were indispen- 
sable at the marriages of later times. How esseib- 
.tial song and dance were to nuptial feasts, is dear 
itam Odysseus' command, that, in order to deceive the 
ithacans, there should be dance and song in the 
palace after the massaere of the suitors^ as if a nup- 
tial feast were celebrated. 

Nor was a jovial repast less essential, and daisiy 
ycLfioy^ dalvova^ai yafiov^ to give a wedding banquet, 
is the common Homeric expression. Before the 
espousals the bride was conducted to the bath, after 
which she was dressed in a garment presented by 
the bridegroom. Thus, in the passage above quoted, 
Odysseus bade all the maidens bathe and adorn 
themselves (cc/na^' eX^^oi). 

Athene's injunction to Nttusicaa shows that the 
•dresses .of the bridesmen were presents ftom the 
bride. When at length the guardian of the nuptial 
chamber (^aXa/i;7iroXoc) had conducted the espoused 
pair, with a train of torches, to the couch spread with 
•carpets and rich coverings, she retired, and the bride- 
groom, to whom the propitious Aphrodite had given 
the heart of his mistress, loosed her girdle, as Posei- 
don did that of Tyro. The custom of greeting them 
with the epithalamian songs and shouts was of later 
origin. 

Second marriage was deemed contrary to the laws 
of modesty. A woman secured public respect by 

• 11, xiv. 305. 
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£d€bfol attBcfament to tiie iDusbaiad of her janAL 
When Pendope, pieBsed by her fiidier and her bctH 
AecB^ k near mkiBg choice of Eurymachits, PaJIn 
"Wains TekmBchas to xttnm home.* 

07rd« ya^ uh ^vfMf ifi vrfi^w^i ywtuxot. 
Kmw jSavXxTdM ^tuf 0^tXA4iy Sf<r »<» tfirviM, 

O S mir t fkiftiniTtu rtBfmrt y mSk fttrmJk^M. 

It is probable that grown-up children sometimes 
determined the conduct of the widow ; for the pater- 
nal inheritance descended to them, she only receiving 
"back the portion she had hrought. Telemachus 
wishes his mother out of the house, that he may be 
rid of the suitor8,t who squander his patrimony. But 
he is restrained from sending her back to Icarius, 
by the difficulty of paying back her dowry. Some- 
times the wishes of the first husband decided the 
wife on a second marriage when the children were 
grown up4 

The divine vengeance overtook the man who se- 
duced or coveted the wife of another, as iEgisthus^ 
who, contrary to the will of fate (yirep fxopov^, es- 
poused the wife of Agamemnon,§ and murdered him 
on liis return. This is the solemn denunciation of 
Pallas— 

K«i XifiP Ktjfis yt UiiUTt Kurtu oXiB^at* 
tlf airoX^To Mtu aXX»Sy «fts Totetvra y% pt^M. 

Even the dishonoi^r of ,a concubine (^wakkaicis) was 

avenged by the Erinnyes |; and a punishment known 

- ' t - - 

* Od. XT. 21. t Od. rix. 527. ^ 

: Oa..xviii,26a. § Od,i. 36. 

.. ||.Il.ix,434. 
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to the earHest records of the East, and represented on 
the elder Greek works of art (on the PldgaHan bas- 
reliefs, for instance),— interment under a heap of 
stones, so that only the head was left exposed, — 
appears to be the common chastisement of ravishers. 
Hector, in his indignation against Paris,* exdaims — 

mXXm ftaXm T^ iuiifunr «rf st« «%r 

Adultery was punished by fine, fio€xayp*a or 

^pcioc.f The injured husband demanded 

Adultery* ygg^^^^Qu of all the presents he had given 

to the father of his wife. It was a duty (ai(rf/ioy) to 
make this atonement. 
The rude turbulence of passion was'somewhat kept 
cobii*. ^ check by the universal custom which 
•e«* rendered it allowable to have concubines, 
who were occupied in weaving and other household 
works, and either prepared or partook of the master's 
couch.t Married couples, who had ^ven up all 
hope of offspring, took a concubine into the house — 
witness Menelaus.§ Yet the Greeks were reluctant 
to irritate the jealous rage of their wives by the 
introduction of such a companion.! The less civilr- 
ized manners of the Trojans allowed greater li- 
cence.^ It even appears that a plurality of wives 
was permitted. It is at least clear that Priam was 
actually married to other wives beside Hecuba, and 
that they were princes* daughters. Their dowry is 
spoken of**. Children of such a union are design 

* II. iii. 39. t Od. rau 332. 335. 

X II. i. 31 ; ix. 660. § Od. ir. 11. 

II Od. i. 443. f IL zsiv. 495. 

•* IL »mr. 495, 
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Bated as vo^oi, and contrasted with the yvf^tnoi^ 
They, however, had the same education, and each 
inherited a part of the patrimony .t 

These concuhines were frequently women who had 
heen taken prisoners in war, or bought ; — of course 
slaves (^/ic!)cc)* 

It was customary to sell prisoners, who were 
taken uninjured, to some distant country — 
(prepay, and in the other form irkpvatr^ai-, 
the purchase-money is called by Homer Sivoq^ by the 
Homerides rift^.) Very frequently, however, these 
slaves were not taken in open warfare, but were kid- 
napped and carried off by pirates. The story of £u- 
mseua is an illustration of this.^ Phoenician pirates^ 

and Taphian robbers, are there described as traders 
in men, whom they enticed away from their compa** 
nions by stratagems. The contempt which the Greeks 
entertained for the later Carians had caused the verse 
II. ix. 378 to be commonly applied to them ; as if 
they had set the example of trading in slaves; but 
Heyne's elaborate investigation proves that this is an 
error, contradicted even by the metre. 

The condition of the slaves was extremely hard. 
Oppressive toil for an inexorable master ,§ 
and, on any complaint made of them, the sUves and 
most cruel death I from his hand, was the lot 
even of the female slaves.^ The fury of the masters 
sometimes did not even disdain the barbarity of mu- 

« II. xi. 102. f II. V. 68 ; viii. 284 ; and Od. xiv. 210. 

t Od. XV. 414. . § XL xxiv. 731. 

II Od. xxii. 475. q Od. xviii. 339. ^ 
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dlation (as, for instance, cutting dff the card) .* If tte 
commentatoars on xxii. 426 of the Odyssey aire ri^t,' 
a distinction was made between an honouiabte death 
(co^pdc dai^aroc) and a didhonoouxable ; fiir in- 
stance, by die baiter, which was the bt of slaTCSw 
As in countries where slavery still exists, however,.- 
the young female slaves were ofl»n indidged and 

caressed. 

Day-labDiirerfr (•^reff)t were protected by thev 
laws of hospitality. They received good wages, 
clothing, and food ; in return for which we find them- 
planting trees, and bringing in thorns and fire-woodL; 
Gardens at a distance from the house were eom^ 
mitted to their management. 

But before we proceed further in our inquiries into 
the several occupations allotted to indivi- 

^****** duals as monbers of a household, there re- 
mains one more point of his merely human estate, 
which, after birth and the sacrament of marril^^, i» 
wanting to compliete the picture ; — ^his departure inGak, 

itfe. 

The honour paid to the dead was a proof of that 
advanced and humane civilization which 
rites, generally distinguished the age of Horner^ 
To utter no wailings after the dead, to throw no clod of 
earth into their graves, kindled the vengeance of the 
Gods.!|: No duty, however, seemed more urgent than to. 
divest the lifeless body of that terrible appearance hova. 
which every mortal heart recoils, when it remains 
with unclosed eyes and open mouth. It was not till 
both were closed, that the body could become a sub - 
• 

* II. m.'466. t Od. iv. ^44 ; toII. 356. 

t Od. xi. 72. 
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jeet of re^oas rites, and tins sacred duty, therefore, 
devolved on the hand of love. To hang over the bed 
of her husband with sobs and lamentations — ^to re- 
ceive the last pressure of his hand — ^the last word to 
Ida survivors — and when all was past, to close his 
eyes, beseemed a wife, fer thus did she do honour 
(yepcic) to the dead.* It was a religious observance 
to clasp the head of the departed during the lament. 

The body, after being washed with warm water, 
was anmnted with oiLf If there w^e any wounds, 
they were filled with oil nine years old. It was then 
laid cm a carpet, and covered from head to foot with 
the finest linen4 The feet were placed towards th§ 
door,§ the only position sanctioned by religion. \ 
shroud {(^dpoc ra^//<ov)| was the indispensable ap- 
pmrel of the opulent de!^d.f After the body was thus 
prepared, the death -wail began,** the solemn form of 
which is related on occasion of Hector's obsequies, 
and which still survives in the lament of the Oriental 
nadone.tt It is the oXoXvyfjy the litany of the 6\o\q 
and the dXaXa, with which the men and women 
mourners answered each other. It was customary 
to cut off the hair and cast it on the body, as an or- 
nament inconsistent with sorrow. The intensity of 
grief went still farther in defacing corporeal beauty. 
They beat their heads4| tore their hair,§§ strewed 

* Od.xxiv. 295; xi. 424; and II. xi.452, where H^sychius 
•xpreM]y mentions these last offices of afivction. 
t 11. xviii. 345 ; xxiv. 285. J II. xxiii. 353; Od. ii. 97. 

§ Pets. Sat iii. 103. 
II Od.ii.97. f Od. xxiv. 137. 

** II. xxi. 123 ; Od. xxiv. 294. 
it And ia the uUalu of ^e Irish. — Trans. ; 
Jtll.wii.33. i§ II. xviii. 27. 
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dust upon their heads; the women tore their cheeks 
and beat their breasts ; they threw themselves on the 
ground; abstained from the bath and from food; 
and suicide* was a not unfrequent proof of the grief 
that knows no bounds. Mourners wore black gar- 
ments,t and women tore that graceful veil of hair in 
which mourners are elsewhere wont to shroud them- 
selves. These extreme demonstrations of woe lasted 
for days ; so long, indeed, that they appear to us in- 
compatible with the effects of the climate ;t for, 
according to the former passage, the body of Achilles 
was not burned by his comrades until the eighteenth 
day, unless, with Heyne,§ we understand this to be 
a loose way of stating round numbers in general 
use. 

The general prevalency of the custom of burning, 
which we remark in Homer (for even the people car- 
ried off by the plague received thes efuneral rites) J| 
has given occasion to the inquiry, whence the Greeks 
derived it ? Bottiger, in a dissertation well worthy 
of attention, IT traces its origin to Phoenicia. He re- 
fers to the old mythus, which ascribes the introduction 
of the burning of the dead to Hercules. According 
to this view of the subject, the body was a sacrifice 
oflTered to the gods, and every dead person a type of 
Hercules. The afxPpora tifiara^ which were thrown 
over the body of Achilles,** — those godlike vestments 
which commentators think signify purple robes, — 

♦ U. xviii. 34 ; Od. ii.270. 
t II. xxiv. 93. Horn. Hymn to Ceres, 40. 
J Od. xxiv. 63, and 11. xxiv. 781. § Note to II. xxiv. 31. 
II II. i. 552. ^ Kunstmythologie, v. i. p. 26. 

** Od. xxiv. 59 ; in vi 67 they are called U^t BuHvm 
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seem to confirm this opinion. Sometimes, but rarely , 
the weapons of the deceased were burned with the 
body.* The practice of slaughtering slaves before 
the sacrificial gate of the temple f is clearly not of 
Hellenic origin. In a later age, Greek piety inter- 
posed to put a stop to human sacrifices, even among 
neighbouring nations; and even in the earliest, 
whenever they appear, they must be regarded as in* 
dications of unhellenic barbarism. 

The bier upon which the departed lay was borne 
to the huge pyre by the nearest kindred and friends. 
At the front of the solemn train was the dearest of 
all, holding the head. 

The body was laid upon the pile, and was thickly 
smeared from head to foot with grease, that the ope- 
ration of the flames might be more rapid ; for the 
same reason, jars of oil and of honey were placed 
around it. The sacrifice of the animals which had 
been the favourite of the deceased — ^his horses and 
dogs — and then that of the captive slaves, was the 
office of the chief mourner or performer of the obse- 
quies, whose mournful duty it was not to leave the 
pile so long as the fire continued to burn, but to 
quicken the flames with libations of wine, while he 
ealled aloud upon the departed. The smouldering 
ashes were at length extinguished with dark red wine. 
Then followed the gathering together of the bones by 
friends and kinsmen. The distinguishing them from 
the ashes of the wood was attended with continual 
doubts and uncertainties. Probably the position of 

* Od. XX. 74; Il.vi.418. f H- xxiii. 171. 
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the body afiforded the best means of making the di* 
vision.* The ashes of those burned by the side of 
the pile seemed to have been ipheeded ; and, indeed, 
lM» honour seems to have been paid only to the most 
di^nguished personages. The dead in the house of 
Odysseus were only buried.f 

, Achilles folds the bones which were found in dou- 
ble layers of fat, in order to preserve them fromr 
decay ; if they were corroded or crumbling they aeem> 
to have been esteemed less venerable. He then col- 
lects them all together in an urn (<lfia\ji) of gold, which;- 
was wrapped round with fine linen and placed in hia 
tent. A verse, which is generally acknowledged to be 
spuribus4 calls the urn in which Achilles' ashes were 
placed aftfoj^pevcy a vase with handles. Whether 
the urn, containing the ashes of Patroclus, were af-> 
terw4irds deposited in the tumulus, or whether it waa 
kept in Achilles' tent to the time of his death, and 
then interred, does not clearly appear from Homer. 
The shade of Patroclus had demanded that they 
should be united in one receptacle (ot»jooc),§ which, ia 
the succeeding line, is called d/x^t^opcvc. Heyne ia 
of opinion that the idea is here confused by tlie dif- 
ferent xhapsodists. It was peculiar to the Trojana 
to eoUect the ashes into a bojc, or casket (Xupi/a{)^ 

* Vacioiu other means of abridging this pious labour have 
been collected by Tychsen, in his notes to Quintus Smyrnseus 
(pi. 720 and 723), with which another essay on the same sub* 
ject in Beckmann's Literator der Reisen (ii. 720-) may be com^ 
pared. / 

t Od. mv. 417. + Od. xxiv. 74. 

§ Il.xxiu.9a. 
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wlueh was wrapped m parple clotli and placed in 
the excaT»ted grave. The word XopvaJ, however, as 
well as fliopocs is. one oi those ef which it is impossibltf 
to give the precise signification, ance sabsequent 
i^es employed several words to denote the same 
object, which is often rendered by one word (sarco^ 
phagus) not in use among the Greeks. The Greek* 
placed the pHiala with the ashes of Patroclns^ and the 
amj^orse with those of Achilles, under a mound of 
earth heaped up in a circular form. The discovery 
of tumuli has thrown light upon many doubtful 
questions ; but certainly liiose which were opened on 
the plains of Troy were by no means fitted to decide 
ccmtFoverted points, in spite of the sanguine expecta* 
tions of some, smd the confident hypotheses of others, 
with relation to them. 

We find, however, that the last honour the Greeks 
paid to Psutrocius was the maddng out the cirde, 
^futkuif on which the future mound was to her 
heaped, in oi!der to perpetuate the memory of the 
place of the obsequies.* A mound of this sort was 
called aflfta ; likewise x«!^fia, Koktaviji^ nvfj^^. It 
does not appear that they had any means of recording 
by inscription the name of the individuaL Hector'* 
ariies, preserved in a casket, were lowered into a deep 
fi)SBe, led^croct which was covered over with large 
stones heaped on each other. They were afterwards 
buried in & real gravC)^ over which only earth wasf 
piled up in the form of a mound. They thus com-< 
bined KaUiv re koX ikvruy^ the cremare et huniare 
of the Romans. 

* II. iudii. 257. ' f II. xxiv. 697. 
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It was usual in Greece to adorn the tumulus with 
a pillar.* The simpler and more primitive custom 
was to mark it by a post, with two stones placed leaning 
against itf We find but one instance of an attempt 
to commemorate the occupation of the departed by 
any type or mark upon the tomb, and that is in the 
mention of Elpenor's grave. He entreats Odysseus, 
in the infernal regions, to fix an oar upon his tomb ;% 
we afterwards find his injunction complied with.§ 

Games («y«v) and a funeral feast ] (ra0off), how- 
ever, were necessary to the consummation and perfec- 
tion of the burial lites. The former are described in 
detail in the twenty-third book of the Iliad, where 
Nestor, while witnessing the games given by Achilles 
in honour of his friend, mentions those at which he 
had contended in his youth. The Greek commenta* 
lors have remarked, that Homer knew no other feasts 
than these, to which the SchoHast to Ihad xxxii. 630» 
ftpphes a peculiar and unusual word, ayaltot aywrec, 
because only the chiefs took part in them. These 
games of the heroic age are there contradistinguished 
£rom the sacred ones, le^ly (rre^avtrat aywyec. That 
boxing, xvyfiity wrestling, ^raAji, hurling the spear, 
«A:ovrt9rvc, and running, dpofio^y generally succeeded 
each other in the same order, is received by some old 
commentators as a proof of the imity of Homer ! 
Dionysius of Halicamassos mentions these (except- 
ing the hurling of the spear) as the oldest sorts of 
matches. 

* Il.xTii.434. 
t 11. xxiii. 329. ♦ Od. xi. 77. 

§ Od. xiu 15. II XL xziiL 29. 
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TI1U8 nearly was the activity of the quick and 
Benaitive spirit allied to that superabundant energy of 
the bodily powers which craved strong and continual 
^^^^cise ; in whose plenitude lay the honour and re- 
nown of man, and in whose cultivation his life was 
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Chapter IV. 

« • 

Simple and natnral life of the Greeks— Life of the women—DomiHj 
architecture — The bath — Visits of Greek ladies-— Courtesies of recep- 
tion — Phoenician pedlars — Occupations of the ladies— WeaTing*- 
Washing — Occupations of female serraats — Female attire— Dress and 
ornaments of Here — Of Calypso — Full dress of a Homeric princess- 
Male attire — ^Dress of Agamemnon as chief and as warrior — Swords 
worn constantly — Manner of sitting at feasts — ^Meat and wine served 
out in equal portions — Marks of honour to distinguished guests — 
Solemn festirals. 

The Greek approached more nearly to the eternal 
siinplicity of nature, not only in his relations to 
society, but in his purely human character. With- 
out any systematic plan, from the concurrent influence 
of various circumstances, life had taken the impress 
stamped upon it by causes purely natural, and lying 
in the very primary conditions of human existence. 

Out of the family and the union of families, the civil 
and political constitution, — the State, in one word — 
gradually unfolded itself; in the further improvement 
of which, reflection and steady adherence to a single 
point had, indeed, a greater or less influence : while 
this perfectly natural and self-dependent develope- 
roent was either retarded or modified by the inter- 
mixture of foreign ingredients, or by foreign encroach- 
ment or contact. 

Natural manners and habits display themselves in 

Life and ^^ *^^^ genuineness in the interior of the 

manners of household, — in the life of the women, which 

the women. . 

stands in strong contrast to the active em- 
ployment and supreme control of the men. Quitting 
the apartment of the women, we shall repair to the 



usemblieB of tlie men on the tumnltttous bftttle*- 
tfield^ and then to the piacular sacrifice. The whok 
cycle of the Homeiic life wUl thus best imfold itself 
liefore onr eyes. 

The occupations of the mistress of the family lay 
in the inmost |Mirt of the hoose. Hence, a pomestic 
glance at the ancient iinif(nm architecture aichitectare. 
of the houses of the higher orders, which Homer has 
vnfiirtnfnately assumed as known, is absolutely, necesr 
•Ismy to the understanding of their domestic l^e.^ 

Crenerally speaking, every house of the richer sort 
'was distributed into seireral main parts or divifdona. 
First, the farm-yard, around which were the stalls 
for the catde, &c. ; then a paved middle court, which 
was ako a^^ort of fore-court, and in which there 
was often a fountain. This was surrounded by the 
rooms for the guests, the chambers of the unmarried 
men, and the store-rooms, and in the centre stood the 
altar of Zevg 'EpKeioc, protector of indosures. 

Out of tlris court there was a flight of steps, and 
l^en a vestibule or passage, leading into the hall of 
the men, which was more in the interior. The floor 
was plaster or cement, hard-trodden down. At the 
•extreme end, separated again by another flight of 
Bt^ ham this hall, was the women's apartmeut, at 
the door of which Penelope showed herself when she 
-spoke with the revelling suitors : on the threshold of 
which Metanira, the wife of Celeus,t is sitting with 
her child when she receives the goddess. This part 

* Much that was obscure has been made more clear to us l^ 
J. 'H. VoHs's laborious researches, and by the plan of the house 
"Or palace of Odysseus, which he annexed to his tran^tion of 
Homer. 

t Jlymn to Ceres. 
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of the house, which was accessihle only to the women 
and their kinsmen, was the scene of the whole 
existence of the former. Private dark store-rooms, 
and the fAvj^oQ daXa^oiv, the nuptial chamber, formed 
a part of it. A side court, which was a thoroughfare, 
and was accessihle from the passage to the great 
hall of the men, served as a passage to the interior of 
the house, without approaching the apartments of the 
guests. From this court also a flight of steps led to 
the upper chambers of the master. Another court 
within this, adjoining the women's apartments, and 
enclosed from all others, was exclusively devoted to 
their use, and adorned with trees and shrubs ; steps 
led from it to the upper apartments, virepun, in which 
the women carried on their employments of weaving 
and spinning, and other household works. 

The larger rooms, such as the men's hall, had 
roofs with large beams running across and resting 
on pillars on either side; domed ceilings were as yet 
unknown. Wainscoting with inlaid work (often, as 
in Menelaus's house, of costly materials) covered the 
walls and the spaces between the beams. Plates of 
metal fixed on the wainscot, traces of which were 
found in the Treasury of Atreus, and the rare magni- 
ficence of many coloured marbles which travellera 
have met with in the oldest buildings, afford us some 
explanation of the astonishment which seized Tela* 
machus in the palace of Menelaus.* 

The main beam, which ran from end to end along 
the larger rooms and supported the centre of the 
transverse beams, the ends of which rested on the 
pillars, was called /ucXa^por, from the blackness it 

* Od. IT, 72. 
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contracted from the smoke which issued through the 
centre of the roof or through the grated windows. For 
the same reason the Romans called their ante-room, 
or entrance hall^ atrium. The later Greeks also used 
fiiKa^pov for dwelling, as the Romans did tectum. 

Hearths of masonry (eoT^ctpac) served to warm and 
to light the sitting rooms. In the hall of entertainment 
portable lamps were placed.* The space in front of 
every house, of every door, whether in the open air or 
forming a part of the dwelling, is called by Homer, 
vpoBvpovy irpoBofioc. Here the chariots or carts 
drew up, and here a number of household affairs 
were carried on. It is remarkable that, according, to 
Yoss's acceptation,! Nausicaa inhabited a room im- 
mediately adjoining the second fore-court ; and that, 
consequently, in the Homeric age, there was as yet 
no thought of those vigilant precautions which are 
the certain indications of depravity — locked up apart- 
ments in which the young maidens of a later and more 
corrupt age were guarded. Women were not for- 
bidden, by the manners of that time, to show them- 
selves to men, though it was thought decorous to 
appear attended by female slaves; as we find in 
the passage in which Penelope, the model of all 
womanly grace and dignity, first appears before us 
when she hears the song of Phemius;} &i^d again, 
when she brings the bow of Ulysses.§ Even noble 
virgins were suffered to go abroad without escort ; as, 
for instance, the daughters of Celeus. Nausicaa, too, 
drives to the fountain with the linen without any ^ 

* X«^r^f;. Od. xriii. 306, f Derivefl from Od. vi. 15. 

Od. i. 333. Od. xxi. 64. 
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QMle protector.*^ Helen fonnB the exception to the 
general rule, when the goes with Deiphobus, a 
strangeri to look at the fatal hone, the destmctioa 

qf Troy.t 

Voia also includes the guests' bath-room in the 
division of the first court Here princely 
virgins did not disdain to perform for the 
youthful stranger the offices of the bath, and of tiie 
anohUing which followed it.} It is from the hands 
of Helen heraelf that the disguised Odysaeoi 
oeives these serviee3«§ 

The batVroom appropriated to the women 
children, however, must be sought in the interior of the 
house, as appears from the hymn to Demeter, wbeic 
t^ child is immediately put into the warm badi m 
the thalamus itself. || In the Iliad, too, Hectmr mp^ 
pears to take a bath in the interior of the hooae.^ 
Bathing aikd anointing formed a part of the r c crc ^ - 
tioaa of the retired and quiet apartments ai liat 
women ; as they still do in the regxoiia where Ho- 
mer's song first resounded. The strengthening bittk 
in the sea or in rivers was fi^lowed by a bath for 
qleanliness in a tub ;** and the only superior prtvile^ 
enjoyed by the immortal gods seema to have been the 
ambrosial (h1 with which the goddesMs hei^ttened 
their charms after the bath ;tt and which was- thence 
itself called kuXXos,^ or beauty-ointment» In aR 
other respects they sharefl tfaia r^eahment with 
mwtaLk Noble women, thua bathed and 



* Od. vL 77. t Od. iv. 276. * Od. iiL 4©k 

§ OiL iv.2&2. 11 ▼. 2S6— 288. 

U Od^xviii. 191. 
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«tre also accustomed to put on fragrant gar- 
ments* 

A more rare amusement in the solitude and mooo- 
tony of tlie women's apartments was af- 
forded by viaits.f These were received 
with nearly the same formalities as we find recorded in 
the Old Testament. The whole ceremonial of recep- 
tioQ ifl hest described in the passage where Thetis 
enters the Gynaeceum of Hephaestos.l To advance to 
meet the yisiter, and to put out the hand (in the 
esse of an inferior or dependent a kiss on the head 
snd hand was added to this greeting, and was affec- 
tionately returned) ;§ words of gracious and flattering 
welcome; a prayer to be seated on a magnificent 
conch {Kkiarfidc or Kkiairi) ; which was often inlaid 
with silver and ivory, and before which was placed a 
footstool {^pffyvg) ; are the almost invariably recur- 
luig demonstrations of courtesy in the Homeric age. 
Supplicants thought it seemly to decline the stately 
^gnificence of the couch, which was sometimes 
covered with rich carpets. Thus Demeter, in the 
hymn to Ceres, reposes on a chair covered with the 
fleece of a sheep (^3oc, Bi<ppoc), It was also the cus- 
tom for the host to lead the way. | 

To offer refreshment — a cup of wine (among the 
nnmoTtals ambrosia and nectar, as in Calypso's re- 
ception of Mercury), or at least a nourishing dish of 
poleata, madd of meal and water,^ — was one of the 

♦ 11. iii. 35. t Od. iv. 797. II. vi. 245. 

I IL xviii. 369. J Od. xvi. 15 ; xxi. 224. 

W ^*^' ^' ' 25, Telemachus receiving Pallas. 
IT Homer, Hymn to Demeter, v. 206. 

f2 
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attentions with which the rights of hospitality 
(JecVta) were honoured. 

*An other interruption to the monotony of feniale 
«,. . . life was occasioned hy the chance visit of 

Piioenlciiln ■' 

pe aicTs. a Phoenician merchant, who was admitted 
into the women's apartments to display his caskets 
of jewellery;* for even the majestic Her6 scorns 
not the aid of dress and ornament when she wishes 
to captivate the Thunderer. 

The rest of the women's time, in the every-day 
course of affairs, was spent in the ordinary employment 
of their sex, weaving (in which, even anterior to 
Homer, they had attained to the refinement of ex- 
ecuting elahorate patterns) ; and in attendance on the 

children.t 

Throwing the hall in a circle; running races on 
coming out of the streams in which they had washed 
the linen ; gathering flowers and sporting over beau- 
tiful meads, — amusements which were graceful in 
young maidens, — no longer beseemed the matron. 
Hers was the praise of noble stature and polished 
mind ; of dignified manners, and sUlfal works4 To 
rule amidst her women and maidens; to converse 
with them and take pleasure in their merrim^ent;§ or, 
like Helen, to listen attentively to the discourse of a 
guest, or skilfully to prepare medicaments for his 
wounds or his illness ; such was the vocation of the 
mistress, who rarely left her household to the guid- 
ance of servants.^ 

* Od. XT. 459. Gold necklace with ember studs. 

t Od.TiinO. 
II. i. 115. $ Od.xTiiL315. 
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The labour of the female servants was very severe. 
Early in the morning their daily toil began conjutj^n j,f 
with lighting the fire on the hearth.* They ■»*▼«■ »"* 

- servaDts. 

then sprinkled and swept the hall ; spread 
carpets over the couches or benches, and scoured 
the tables with sponges. Some washed the jugs and 
cups, others fetched water, while the slaves cleft the 
wood.t Some, meanwhile, were at work with their 
mistress at the loom, while others prepared the 
morning meal for the guests. Before the latter par- 
took of it, however, they used the bath ; and it was 
the women's province to wash, anoint, and dress 
them. At the repast, a serving «woman carried round 
water in a golden vase ; she placed a silver basin on 
the polished table, over which the guests held their 
bands, while she poured water upon them. 

The meats which had been prepared by the cooksj 
were distributed by the carvers {^airpol) ; while the 
housekeeper, or stewardess, and the maids, handed 
round bread in wicker baskets, and the herald poured 
out the wine. In the evening,' some were employed in 
keeping up the fires ;§ for, if they were sufiered to go 
out, they were rekindled with difficulty.! The wo- 
men whose business it was to tend the fires whiled 
away the hours with gossip.^ Euryclea, the faith- 
ful nxiTse of Ulysses,' attends Telemachus to his 
couch,** arranges the folds of the garments he takes 
off, hangs them on a peg by the bed side, and, after 
seeing him composed to rest, bolts and locks him 

. r™, - * Od. XX. 123. 

♦^''T occupations are nearly all to be found in Od. xv. 321. 

II r^ / "^^"' ^^' *^- 621. 5 Od. xviii. 312 ; xix. 54. 

ri Ud. V. 438. <^[ y^^*^ ^^ ^^^ Q^j ^^j-i 27, ** oa. i. 428. 
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into his room. After the evening meal, the maids* 
cleared the tables, and when the guests had all re- 
tired, they too were allowed to rest. 

Not till late in the night, however, was there any 
cessation of toil for the women whose hard office it was 
to grind the wheat and the barley in the hand mill.t 
How many a complaint of these over-wrought beingSf 
whom the morning surprised at their wretched 
drudgery, has been echoed to our ears by the voice 
of the poets ! 

Such was the life of the women ; of the mistresses^ 
and of the slaves ; among whom we may also reckon 
the hired servants. ' 

But we cannot quit the female territory without a 
Dress of the glaucc at the dress and the (Huaments by 

women, ^j^^ j^^^j ^f ^hich its fair rulers hoped to 

please. The dress even of the mother of the gods, 
when she seeks to captivate Zeus, is very simple^ 
and we can only trace, in Hon^, the beginninga of 
those cosmetics which the art of a later age mul* 
tiplied to infinity. Around her i&eshly bathed and 
spotless body, Here throws a fine garment, which 
was fastened only at the breast {xara or^doc), with 
golden clasps (repovaro)4 The name of the gar* 
ment {kavog) must be elucidated by iriirXoCt as in 
most cases it is only an adjective; and the verb 
lEcraro, like the Latin amicirey shows that we must by 
no means understand it to mean putting on clothes 
in our sense of the word ; but merely throwing or 
wrapping the vestment around the body. The names 

• Od.vii.230. t Od.n,118. 

t II. xiv. 178. 
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which Homer employs for articles of female drew 
are ao capriciously varied, that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to understand what he means. The simplicity 
of their form, which differed little from that of the 
men's, rendered such mistakes of easy occurrence. 
The chiton, the most frequently named female gar- 
ment, is generally understood to be the under gar- 
ment, reaching to the feet,* which was worn next the 
ddn, like the tumca of the later Romans. The 
more common expression, however, for this article of 
clothing was peplos, viwXos (later, 7r£7rXoy), which, 
in Homer, signifies any covering whatever ; but, at 
the time when two body garments were worn, was 
used for the upper one. Hence, therefore, a complete 
dress, especially that of women, was called TriirXoi in 
the plural. The chiton was the more convenient 
dress for the house. The peplos was the garment 
for state occasions and times of peace, and was con- 
sequently adorned with embroidery, the work of 
Sidonian women.f The Trojan women wore it with 
deep falling hems. Agreeably with this distinction, 
Homer says,! that Pallas threw 'o^ the upper gar- 
ment, the peplos, and put on (ivBvuy) the chiton, 
when she armed herself with the weapons given her 
by Zeus. 

All these vestments, including also the ^apoc of 
Calyp60,§ were shawl-like draperies of woollen cloth, 
without any regular cut, and held together only by 
brooches or clasps (^voptral, ^cpovcu), or by the 



* Od. xiac 242. ^^-m r%^iu$. 
t IL vL 289. X II. vui. 384, compaz8 with ▼. 734. 

$ Od. V. 230. 
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girdle ((t^yri),* This Calypso binds round her, just 
above the hips ; whereas the magic zone of Venus 
{KecTToc) was worn close under the breast ; according 
to Heyne, on the outside of the garment ; according 
to Yoss, next the skin (ev fcdXir^).t In the scene 
where Here summons to her aid every art of the 
toilet, one of her ornaments is a veil (icpi/^f/ivov) 
radiant as sunbeams, laid over .the braids of hair 
which fell from the top of her head. According 
to several passages which are best collated by H'. 
von Kuhler,^ we ought to consider this credemnon 
as a cloth which might either be drawn like a veil 
before the face, or folded together and twisted around 
the brow, not very unlike the simpler sort of turban 
of the eastern women. The head-dress of the Trojan 
women § was more complicated, though essentially 
the same as the credemnon, which was merely used 
to bind the hair together. 

What Homer means by the ampyx (a/«n;£) ; by 
the kekryphalon ; the plaited band of hair (irXcm-iif 
ayaBiffjjLri) ; and what were the precise differences 
between these various head-dresses, we can only 
guess from the figures on vases and coins. The two 
latter were probably nets for the hair, or caps of the 
Phrygian form.|| 

Ear-rings in the form of olives or of mulberries 
(/iopoevra from fjLopoy) ; ^ armlets (cXiiccc) twisted 

* Od. V. 231. t II. xiv. 223. 

I Description d'une Am^thyste du Cabinet des Pierres 
gravies de S. M. VEmpereiir de toutes les Russies^ p. 37. 

§ II. zxii. 468. 

I) Millingen, anc. unedit Mon. Vases, pl. 32. 

% Heyne on II. xiv. 183. 
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around the arm like snakes;* brooches or clasps 
(iropirai, ircp<$vai), which, according to Hesiod, were 
wrought like the handle of a shield, and were fast- 
ened with a double tube;t rosettes (i:aXvic6c),J 
which were probably stuck on the dress ; necklaces 
or collars (op/Ltoi) ; and splendid sandals with very 
strong soles, which were an indispensable part of 
every dress worn on public or state r)ccasions ; con- 
stitute the main ingredients of the state costume, 
which gave the last grace and dignity to an Ho- 
meric princess. An actual representation of this 
•* full dress" (to borrow an expression from the 
English world of fashion) may be seen in a figure 
copied from a vase in James Millingen's Peintures 
antiques et in^dites de Vases GrecSy p. 41, which 
it will be interesting to compare with the description. 

The occasions on which such a dress was worn 
were, the visits of female friends ; the festival of a god,§ 
which caused a suspension of the usual business; 
or a banquet at which women were permitted to 
appear ; as, for instance, the wedding feast of Me- 
nelaus.jl 

Several of the garments we have described formed 
part of the clothing of the men as well as of preu of tbe 
the women. The men wore the chiton, a "*"• 
woollen shirt without sleeves ; over this, however, as a 
defence against the cold, was worn the laena, x^a^i'a)^ 

* Apollonius, explanation of II. xviii.401. 
t Qd. xix. 207. % Homer, Hymn to Ceres, 428. 

( Od. xxi. 259. 
II Il.i.424,andOd. X.6I. 

% The etymology is to be traced to X«v0f, ;^X«Mf, woolj not 
to ;^XMt/yA;, / warm. 
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The portions were unequal when it was intended to 
do honour to an illustrious and respected guest. 
Thus, when Ajax returns to the tent of Atrides from 
his combat with Hector, an ox is roasted whole, and 
the king of men helps the hero of the day to the en- 
tire chine.* Thus, too, the faithful Eumseus does 
honour to his lord with the whole chine of a hog.f 
Like Hebe, and on one occasion Hephaestos, at the .ce- 
lestial tables, heralds and sometimes boys X handed 
about the cups equally filled with dark red wine, 
mixed with water from the jugs. And it was only 
as a mark of peculiar deference and courtesy that the 
cup was filled higher. The cup, as Athenaeus infers 
from the Ee-^Ea^ai hiraetrffi,^ was passed round to the 
right, each sipping in turn. Singing to the phorminx || 
and dancing were the condiments of the feast. 
At length, when it had lasted long enough, the 
guests gave the signal for breaking up.^ A remark- 
able custom is mentioned at the close of the sacrificial 
feast, which Nestor prepares on the sea-shore.** The 
tongues of the beasts which have been sacrificed 
are cut out, and, as we learn from later writers, offered 
to Hermes ; to whom also wine is poured out tt as a 
means of securing tranquil sleep. 

It seems hat-dly probable, observes Voss,J{ that this 
rite was instituted to Hermes as the god of elo- 
quence ; a more probable conjecture is, that Hermes, 

* Il.vii.321. t Od.xiv.437. 

X According to Athenaeus, v. 19, the sons of nobles, i. e. 
pages. Compare with Od. xv. 141. 

l II. iv. 4. II Od. viii. 537. f Od. iv. 297; iii. 334. 

•# Od. ill. 333. tt Od. vii. 138. 

{{ On the Peace of Aristophanes, y. 1062. 
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who was the inventor of the sacrificial art, received 
this tribute of gratitude for his instructions in the 
mode of preparing the offerings.* 

Solemn festivals often began with breakfast and 
lasted till the evening, so that the hlwoy became 
likewise a ^opvov.-f Originally, hliryov was the morn- 
ing meal, which, when eaten at break of d&y, was 
also called apitrroy. The evening meal, ^optrov or 
^dpvoc, was eaten at sunset. AeTitvov afterwards 
came to be used as the general name for a feast or 
banquet, which usually took place in the evening4 

* Cieuzer's Symbolik, p. 366. f Od. iv. 61, 231. 

{ Voss, on the Hymn to Ceres, v. 128. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Warlike character and tastes of the Greeks— Art of war not in exist- 
ence'— Befinemcnt of the HomerJc armour — Cretan or Pyrrhic dance 
— Hamanlsed character of warfare — Rausom — Weapoos — Greares— 
Cntrass— Kilt— Belts — Sword— Shield — Helmet — Spear— Javelin — 
Bow and arrows — Sling— Battle-axe— Homer mentions only foot-sol- 
diers and charioteers — Caralry uoknown— Chariot-drivers — Chariots 
— Irregularity of Homeric warfare — Decided by individual yalonr — 
Siege of Troy'-Site of that city— The Greek wall— Position of the 
Greek fleet — Greek camp — Ships — Navigation. 

But, however truly and heartily the Homeric Odys- 
seus might express the sentiments of his contempora- 
ries, when he assures the king of the Phaeacians, 

^Htm fiiv To^ xeiXip etKovifAiv IffrU aetiou 

oh ya^ iyuyi rt i^fifu viXcf ^et^tifrt^ov ttvettf 
*H eraf ih^fwrvvrt fAv i^i^ xara itifco> &vreifretf 
AeuTUftong i'eivu ^fttar ixouiT^vrai etotioVy 

lirov xeii x^uHf fiiBv V \» x^r^^gf et^v^^tft 

Od. ix. 3. 
there was yet a higher delight known to this heroic 
race; 

War was the most honourable occupation of a ruler, 
as arms were his noblest ornament ; though agricul- 
ture, the breeding and care of cattle, and the chace, 
were fitting employments for his early youth and his 

* Od. iii. 200. 
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enfeebled age. For whom the gods loved, to him they 
granted victory and renown in man-honouring 
(^Kv^iaptipa) battle. But true valour was inseparable 
from modesty and a sense of honour ;* and the savage 
love of violence and blood was tamed and moderated 
by nobler feelings. 

The art of war, properly so called, did not as yet 
come in aid of inferior bodily strenirth. 

Art nt orav 

Combats were still decided by individual 
prowess ; nor was even a swift foot, or a loud voice, 
without influence on the fame of a hero. The Greeks 
and the Trojans were removed by no very great in- 
terval from the times in which the conquerors ate the 
conquered in ferocious triumph.f A nobler and more 
refined sort of armour, which we meet with throughout 
Homer, as in general use, gave to war a less brutal 
aspect. Once only we find mention of clubs ;| some- 
what more frequently, of huge masses of rock which 
were hurled at the foe. 

In three passages of Homer§ we meet with the 
word wpvXg or irpvXtg^ by which was signi- PyrrWc 
fied that Cretan dance, which the introduc- ***"^«- 
tioii of the inflexible and cumbrous iron weapons ren- 
dered necessary to the rude brandishers of bludgeons. 
It was a measured step, which was universally known 
among the later Spartans as the Pyrrhic. Homer 
makes no express mention of this dance; but the 
effects of the constant exercise of muscular strength 
and agility which he describes among the Greeks of 
the heroic age, are evident in every picture of a 

♦ Arist. Ethic. Nicoin. iii. H.* 

f Compare 11. iv. 35 with II. ii. 346; xxiv. 212. 

X II. vii. 141. § 11. xL 49 ; xii. 77 ; and v. 744. 
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battle ; and the individual results attest the existence 
of the cause, though it be not specified. 

The fight was become more humane, because more 
regidar. The custom of taking ransom* from the 
conquered who surrendered at discretion, had also 
mitigated the ill-treatment of prisoners, and valour 
was sometimes appreciated, even in a foe.t 

Hence, a more accurate description of weapons 
properly comes within the scope of this 
sketch of Homeric times. In conformity 
with the custom of the poet, we will see how a war- 
rior attires himself for the field. We shall hope thus 
best to become acquainted with the subject. 

The first piece of armour which he put on when 
preparing for battle was always the greaves, or leg 
armour (icvi/p^ec) of brass, sometimes of tin, with 
knee-plates (^iviai^vpia) of silver. They cased the 
leg from the knee to the ancle, but were never con- 
nected with the sandals or shoes. The cuirass ^ 
(^i6pa{), which is always represented as brazen, ex- 
cept in one passage, and that a doubtful one^ was 
next put on.§ Two plates of brass, one of which 
covered the breast and front of the body, the other the 
back, (called yvaXa,) were fastened together with 
hooks or rivets, and formed the whole body-armour 
iicvTOs)y which was called (rraTOQ when it could not be 
pushed together, one part within another. Later 
writers give us detailed descriptions which prove that 
plates, or bands of metal, were jointed together, so as 
not only to be inore agreeable to the eye, but to ren- 

* 'A«'«iM, or {w«7{i», provided always the prisoner's life was 
fpared. 
t II. vi. 417. t II. iu, 333. . § II. ii. 529. 
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der the armour more convenient to put on and to 
wear. Agamemnon's armour even bears traces of a 
very advanced state of art.* 

Double cuirassest seem to mean only those made 
of double plates of metal, which were welded together 
in patterns, commonly in that of a chess-board. To 
this body-armour also belongs a kilt ((wfia) ; a sort of 
petticoat, if you will, which was fastened to the ar«- 
mour itself, and hung to the mid thigh : where the 
armour pressed upon the body, they wore, probably 
to avoid friction, a brazen belt lined with wool (ft«Vpiy). 
This was immediately next the body, which it de- 
fended. Lastly, there was a belt or girdle {Cwtrrrip 
also called (^vri)y clasping outside the armour, the 
enamelled ornaments of which are made perfectly clear 
to us by the fragment of a metope, found at Selinus.. 
This last girdle, and the numerous belts and straps 
which there were to fasten when the armour was put 
on, caused the expression, to gird {^wvvva^ai), to be 
equivalent with, to arm. 

This is most clearly elucidated in Heyne^s explana- 
tion of II. iv. 132. Paris puts on the ar- 
mour we have just described,! then grasps 
the brazen sword, the handle of which is frequently 
ornamented with silver studs. Its form was simple. 
Agamemnon wears a dagger as well as a sword. But 
we may regard it as a mark of the progress humanity 
had made, that the sword with the sickle blade no 
longer appears in the list of weapons.* 

Paris then takes the round shield of ox-hide (d(rir/{;§ 

* Viile Bottiger's VaseugemUlde, ii. 76. 
t II. iv. 133; XX. 415. + II. xi. 15. ;§ Il.iii.329. 

G 
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iravrotr* Hfftf) with -which he cOTere his whole body 
from the shoulder downwards. Somethnes tliis 
shield is of brass, and is then decorated with the most 
beautiful workmanship. When the shield is not in 
use, it hangs from the left shoulder by a leathern belt 
or baldric, (reXafiwr). In the fight it was held by two 
slanting bars or handles (icAi'oi'ec), fixed on the in- 
side.* It is not till after the armed warrior had taken 
his shield, that he put on his helmet, — ^a sequence 
which grammarians t have thought fit to pronounce 
unnatural. 

Homer uses KdpvCficvvirf, ir^Xiyf, as names for the 
helmet. The fitst alone of these denotes a bronze 
-covering for the head. Kwiri signi6es a head cover- 
ing of seal's skin,J or of ox hide, or weazel 8kin.§ 
TlrfKrf^ is from ttIXoc? felt. On the cnjwn of the 
helmet was something projecting, a boss or plate, 
which struck the eye by its brilliancy (^Xoc, from 
^acj, (jxivog). This was frequently used as an orna- 
ment on the part surrounding the head, whence rpi- 
faXoc, f er()a0aXoc, &c. It ^as also used for the front- 
let or band, to which this ^aXoc was usually affixed. 
The rpv^aXeia avK&7riQ,\\ which has puzzled so many 
commentators, must be otherwise explained. Its 
name (from rpvM, I pierce, and avXwTrcc, eye-holes) 
suggests a helmet or casque, with a perforated beaver, 
which might be lowered to defend the cheeks, while 
a small plate coming down from the crown of the 
helmet protected the nose. The eye-holes were in 

* n. viii. 192; xiii.407. 

f n. iii. 334, with Heyne's Commentary. 

I Eustath. on the II. iii. 336. § II. x. 257 and 335. 

II Il.zi.353. 
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the easqueitidif. RemaiiiB of anck&t arty whidLhaye 
been moftt indoBtrioittly ooUeoted hj M. d'OkDin^ in a 
in^k ^eroced to that subject,* justify this ^xplanatioQ. 

A helmet of the most perfect kind was surrounded 
by a rim (ffrc^ayi;) ; but this was not indispensable. 
It WAS likewise adorned with the crest or bush of hair 
(Xo^c), which invariably accompanied the ^aXoc. 
The helmet was fastened on the head by a thong 
under the chin (i/i<i'c), which, from its use, was also 
called oj^tvQ, Storming caps had none of these de- 
corations ; they were without crest or device of any 
kind.t 

Lastly, the warrior grasped his lance, generally of 
ash, with a two-edged point of brass at the one end, 
and a spike^ which was used for fixing the spear in 
the ground, at the other. This was always the prin- 
cipal weapon of the Greeks, and decided the fate of 
the battle ; whence ^6pvy in the tragic poets, came to 
mean war generally. The warrior generally took two 
lighter spears, or rather javelins {iLKdvria), with 
sharpened points icLic^)^ as we see on vases. If the 
spear was used to hurl,' /SaWeiv § was the word ; if 
to thrust, ovrdaau 

The bow, for lighter warfare, was of horn, some- 
times ornamented or plated with gold. The oldest 
form of this weapon, both the Lycian and the Scythian, 
is best represented in the relievo on the base of the 
Dresden candelabrum. The feathered arrows, which 
were carried in closely shut quivers, had brazen 
points which were sometimes poisoned. || But it were 

*.ObMnrations sur uoe note, &c. St. Fetenbourg, 1818. 8vo« 
f II. X. 258. t ^•v^'^'rnf. H. x. 153. 

i II. iii. 367. II Od. i. 262. 

* 62 
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vmeksB to waste words in atteinptiiig to give the de- 
tails of this light army which H<»ner * has delineated 
with such incomparable accuracy and diatinctness. — 



'(iiXof X^iTtUiUS UfAVVtV, 



9reuiis ^i^y** fUMcUt «2^ nh%7xi^tvau vmtf, 
;^^M'iM< 0vnx«fi Mu inrXi0f Hmr» S*^. 
%ut fut «i^ ^0v^»f ik^kar* ieu^ki**^ 
— fiir^tlf B-'f Hf l^i^t t^uu* Xi*^f> ^**t ixiwanj 

mvT4Ma y iffut mftM Mkamf if •! afrulSiS' 

IL iv. 129. 

The sling {triftpZovrji)^ of woollen yam, was another of 
the light weapons with which the princes armed their 
comrades and followers, while they protected them- 
selves with their shields. Sharp darts, nsed in 
hoarding ships ; and the two-edged battle-axe ia^iytj 
€lj(a\Kog)^-f the weapon of the Amazons ; and staves 
tipped with brass for the 5ea-fight,J were all weapons 
suggested by the heat and press of battle. It is re- 
markable that, in the passage last cited. Homer 
alludes to naval warfare, which, in the time of the 
Trojan war, was as yet unknown. Hence this pas- 
sage has been pointed out by the Scholiasts as one of 
those in which the bard engrafted some feature of 
his own times on an earlier age. 

There is another passage § which deserves notice 
on the same ground ; where Hector speaks of four 

•Il.iv. 105. tILxiu.612. tIUzr.612. §Il.viii. 183. 
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horses, whereas the other heroes of the Ihad drive 
only two, or at most have an additional horse running 
hy the side, fastened by a loose rope.* But this cir- 
cumstance is far from warranting the entire rejection 
of the passage to which it has led some critics. The 
line (Od. xiii. 81) may also be suspicious. Homer 
distinguishes only those who fight on foot, irpvXieg ; 
and <Vx£ic« those who fight from a chariot. Riding 
on horseback is mentioned only incidentally ;t though, 
indeed, a feat of horsemanship is accurately described 
in the Iliad4 

Continual mention is made of chariot-drivers, who 
stand by the combatant (Ta^ac/3ari7c) in the hinder 
open seat of the low chariot, and whose business it is 
to urge on the horses with the whip and the voice. 
The chariots are of costly material and exquisite 
fabric, sometimes lined with splendid stuffs.§ Gin- 
zrot, in his well known work on the chariots and har- 
ness of the Greeks and Romans,! ^^ collected all 
the information on this subject with an industry and 
ability which entirely exhausts it. 

Such are the means with which those wars were 
carried on, whose memory shall never perish. These, 
however, may be divided into general engagements 
and single combats ; with regard to which latter there 
were certain rules or laws for the commencement 
and conduct of the fight. 1[ 

A Homeric battle is always a rude add inartificial 
proceeding, the fate of which is decided rather by the 

^ nei^r.ef9S. II. xvi. 471 ; compare with viii. 87. 

t II. XV. 679 ; Od. v. 371. { II. xv. 383. ^ U. v. 194- 

II Munich, 1817, vol. iv. . % Heyne on II. iii. 346. 
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Strength of the weapons than by any systematic ar- 
rangement. Even the authority of the chief or gene- 
ral was insufficient to convert the collective troops 
into one compact body, acting with a common con- 
sent and object. The disposition of a battle, in the 
present sense of the word, was as utterly unknown 
as the modem art of the regular fortification or siege of 
towns. The whole battle consisted of parties attack- 
ing parties. From among these, individuals distin- 
guished themselves by more daring gallantry — ^by 
selectii^g some single antagonist, or by attacking the 
whole opposed troop * 

Menestheus' dose phalanx; Nestor's advice to 
dispose the troops in better order ;t and lastly, 
another passage in which he exhorts Agamemnon to 
divide and array his army (after the most ancient 
civil classification) according to tribes and nations, 
Kara (j^vXa Kai Kara ^p^rpac,} have all been adduced 
as proofs of the existence of tactics. To these might 
have been added the example of Polydamas, who 
commands the Trojans to divide their army into five 
troops or companie8.§ The truth is, however, that 
none of these measures had any practical influence on 
the general course and conduct of the war. There 
could be no idea of taking advantage of the ground 
where the dpunfjtQ and their chariots invariably de- 
cided the fortune of the day. Stratagems, such as 
hidden reserves and ambushes, even when successful, 
had no greater effect in advancing the real decision 
of the contest 



« II. xm. 689. t II- iv- 297. J II. U. 362, 

§ IL 
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For ten years the Greeks besieged Troy, the site 
of which, even after the most recent laborious and 
conscientious investigations, is not yet determined; 
though, with a facility of belief which would have 
done honour to the Jew Apella, certain modern 
travellers have not only found Pergamus on the 
plain of Troas, but have even discovered the ruined 
walls of Hercules,* although Strabo affirms that there 
was not a vestige of the old city remaining in his 
timet Everything, however, leads us to conclude 
that the natural strength of Troy was as inconsider- 
able, as the artificial ; that it was as rude and imper- 
fect as the existing means of attack and defence. 
For the town which was built by an iEolian colony 
nearly on the site of Priam's ruined city, yet beyond 
the reach of the curse which hung over the precise 
spot, though fortified by Lysimachus and afterwards 
by Alexander the Great, at a time when the arts of 
attack and defence had attained to a considerable 
perfection, was reduced by C. Fimbria, the contempo- 
rary of Sylla, in ten days. Heyne infers from this 
that the long siege under Agamemnon is to be ex- 
plained only on the supposition, that the Trojans, 
blockaded on one side alone, did not make any sortie 
from the city in that direction, till the quarrel be- 
tween the Greek commander-in-chief and Achilles em- 
boldened them to sally forth and attack the besiegers. 

♦ Il.xi.45. 
t See Spohn de Agro Trojanu. jLips. 1804, and more par* 
ticularly Barker Webb's Inquiries concernin{]^ the former and 
present state of the plain of Troy, translated from the English. 
Weimar, 1822, p. 32. 
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This, he conjectures, suggested to the Greeks the 
thought of a wall around their camp 
(r£«5^oc), with watch towers. It was built 
of timber, and the interstices filled with earth.* To 
determine the position of this wall, with reference to 
its connexion with the fleet, has cost a great ex- 
pense of time and labour to all commentators, who 
require from the poet geometrical accuracy instead of 
poetical truth. Those are better off who have good- 
natured credulity enough to follow Lechevalier and 
others who point out the remains ; though the bard 
himself leaves it to be surmised that it was levelled 
with the ground by the wrath of Neptune, and co- 
vered over with sand.f 

We find, too, that Demetrius of Skepsis in Troas, 
who is Strabo's authority, and who wrote thirty 
books on the sixty lines containing the list of the 
ships, could point out no trace of this sacred ruin, in 
his ^icLKOfffioQ TpwiKcc. But a modern traveller, in 
the eighteenth century, sees a great many extraordi- 
nary things which he, who wrote in the time of 
ApoUodorus, Crates, and Aristarchus, could not 
descry. The information we obtain from Homer is 
merely this : that upon the wall were watch-towers, 
behind the battlements of which (^Kpoatrat), the sol- 
diers stood covered. Breastworks of the height of a 
man (oTraXJftc), and projecting buttresses ((rr^Xac 
^po/3X^rai), protected the walls. There was a gate- 
way wide enough for chariots (t^nrj^Xa^ta). Com- 
mentators who were inattentive to the general use of 

* II. xii. 36. t II- xii. 13. 
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the plural form irvXai in Homer, hence inferred the 
existence of several gates. Around the wall was a 
fosse (ra^poc), on the edges or banks of which piles 
{(TKoXoTTtg} were driven. The space between the 
wall and the foss was wide enough to admit a sen* 
tinel. 

Within the wall lay the ships, drawn up high and 
dry in rows, one behind another ;* and beside the ships 
lay encamped the men belonging to them. Whether, 
however, the several nations lay arranged in these 
several rows, the vagueness of the Homeric account 
leaves it impossible to decide. On the right was the 
tent of Achilles ; on the left that of Ajax ; in the 
centre of the whole army was probably Agamemnon, 
and not far from him Odysseus. Near these was an 
open space (dyo/oa), where stood the altars of the 
gods.f There were streets or roads between the se- 
veral rows of ships. Clay huts (KXtmai)^ built of 
straw bound with osier twigs, cemented together 
with earth, and thatched with rushes, were the habi- 
tations of the Greeks. The huts of the Princes were 
somewhat more commodious. A court (ai^Xi}), a 
covered ante-room, or rather shed, open at the sides 
(at<&oi/(ra), and deal doors, are mentioned as among 
tbe luxuries they possessed. 

The ships were distinguished by the number of the 
oars, and were painted red or black, as is 
still the custom in countries near the scene ^ 

of the Iliad.l They had decks. Shipwrights, who 
were honoured as artists, had constructed these.§ 

♦ IL xiv. 35. t II- vii>- 3- 222. J II. xiii. 435, 729. 
§ Compare II v. 60, 61, with xviii. 390. 
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The umpler Yessels were built for their own use bj 
all such as knew how to handle a hatchet, a gimlet, 
and a measuring line.* The vessel was impelled by a 
sail, which could be hoisted or lowered, and by a rud- 
der or helm, but they generally kept close in shore ; 
for in fogs or gloomy nights they were in danger of 
shipwreck. They only knew how to sail before the 
wind, and in a calm sea. If there was any threaten- 
ipg of a storm or bad weather, they immediately made 
for land, and drew up their ship, or rather boat, on 
the shore, where large stones (cwac),! made fast with 
ropes, served the purpose of an anchor. They some- 
times lay months in harbour waiting for a fair wind. 
Nothing but dire necessity could make them put out 
far to sea, and they gladly avoided sailing by night; 
for the sailor could only resign himself to his fate 
when the moon was invisible, or when clouds ob- 
scured the Pleiades, Bootes or the Bear. These served 
to direct his course by night, as the sun did by day. 

* Od. V. 243. t II i. 436. 
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Chapter VI. 

^premacy of one chief— Origin of ^kingly power to be found in per- 
sonal qualities — Personal gifts hereditary in races descended from 
the gods — Hereditary nobility in FhoBnicia — Conncil of noblea In 

' Elenais^-PowerSt honours, and privileges of princes— Limitations to 
kingly power — Nemesis — Primeval and divine rights of the people — 
Popular resistance instigated by the gods— Duties of king»— Main- 
tenance of laws— Absence of express contracts, or of stated popular 
assemblies — Law of succession— Power 'of the nobles, and of the 
people — Laws of hospitality — Ideas of the State as a body — Con- 
nexion of government and religion — Notions of morality and^of re- 
ligion — Expiation or propitiation — Sacrifice — Sacrificial rites — 
Hnmanising principles on which they were founded— Priestly cha- 
raeter and office— Divination ^Dreams — Oracles— Incantations— 
Purification — Prayer — Penitential offerings. 

Such were the objects and the circumstances amid 
which passed the life of the Homeric heroes. In the 
camp before Troy, it differed little from that which 
was led at home. 

One alone was, however, chief of the besieging 
army, nnder whom the others, sovereign lords at 
home, held the respective subordinate ranks of nobles, 
elders (ycpovrec), and optimates. 

Whether the kingly power, in the extension in 
which it appears in Homer, grew out of the Kingiypower 
alliance of families and their patriarchal and dignity. 
union ; or whether, as others think, from the time 
of the Pelasgic feud, it sprang from the connexion of 
the heads of clans or tribes with their retainers or 
clansmen ; so much is clear ; that the original ele- 
ments out of which their dignity arose, must have 
been qualities which their contemporaries could not 
attain to. All the consideration that could be 
united on the head of a family, by the wisdom of age, 
which, aided by a strong hand and a persuasive tongue. 
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knew how to preserve peace among the rude sons of 
nature, quickly roused to revolt and violence; by 
riches ; by personal beauty ; and by manliness in the 
widest comprehension of the word, formed the basis 
of the princely dignity. It is easy to understand 
why succeeding ages regarded this as hereditary in 
the family of the prince: descent from a godhke 
race gave security for those personal endowments 
which were the source of all these high and pre- 
eminent merits. Thus, for instance, the blood of 
the gods seemed to establish a hereditary claim to 
strength, and size, and beauty of body. But if one 
of the race were misshapen, the princely dignity was 
withheld from him ; as in the instance of the lame 
Medon of Neleus; for it seemed that in him the di- 
vine blood was but half present. Old age, when 
hale and vigorous, like that of Laertes, had no effect 
in abrogating the claim to kingly rank. The aged 
monarch only retired from the active superintendence 
of his household, and called in the support and assist- 
ance of his sons. 

But however essential wAe the hereditary gifts 
and qualities which severed the princes of the heroic 
times from the mass of the people, we must by no 
means confound this with a caste-like separation 
of different classes. Among the Phseacians indeed, 
we find several noble clans or families who stand 
in the relation of subordinate chiefs or rulers to the 
supreme ruler, and share with him the title of king. 
And the hereditary king Celeus, of Eleusis, in the 
later hymn,* calls together the highest of his nobles 
for council, and for the administration of justice : or, 

* Hymn to Demeier, v. 149. 
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according to another interpretation, exchanges pledges 
with them like Eteocles and Polynices. 

Princes, to whom the heads of noble races were at- 
tached in close alliance, were honoured as being of a 
higher nature. This is expressed in the common 
title of honour, iipioec ;* though indeed the idea of a 
hero was '80 wide a one, that every man who was at 
all distinguished, even the herald,t was included in 
it. The power which the prince, as first among his 
equals (primus inter pares) ^ shared with the nobles, 
was almost unlimited ; but in any case of disputed 
sovereignty, he could hardly calculate on the slightest 
recc^nition of his claims from the partisans of his 
rival. The state-offices belonging to sovereignty, 
(rifial ;) gifts of honour, {^tipa ;) the share of honour 
in the division of the spoil ; presents, rather fees, for 
judicial decisions ; a fatter morsel, a higher seat, and 
a fuller cup at the public feast; and lastly, a choice 
piece of land (re/Kci^oc), constitute the distinctions 
which no one contested with the acknowledged so- 
vereign. Even his lesser wants were partly supplied 
by the people. 

The limitations to the kingly power lay in the early- 
developed idea of a dread (yifieffic) of that 
public opinion which repugned and repro- 
bated the wanton and arbitrary invasion of those higher 
rights conferred by the gods. J For as Zeus himself 
was subject to the might of a dark and inexplicable 
Fate, which, placed far above all the visible world, 
signifies that universal right or justice which rules 
supreme over all ; so did the arbitrary will of rulers 

♦ 'Hftt^^se^y yUos dvhSy, II. xii. 23. f 0(1. xviiL 424. 

I Oa. i. 132. 
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feel and acknowledge that popular voice, wiuch. At 
the instigation of the gods,* dared to disregard and 
contemn even the mandates of princes. 

Among the duties, the violation of which miglit 
draw down this Nemesis, was that, incumbent on 
the prince, of watching over the laws ; which, ema- 
nating as they did from lawgivers of di?ine lineage, 
commanded a deeper veneration and a more im- 
plicit faith.f That which had been handed down 
as proceeding from the oracles of the gods, and 
thence as having the force of law, (BifiiQ, ^ifutrrec, 
^ifjiterra,) served as a rule in the recurring incidents 
of human society, and claimed the reverence due to 
established usage (^ifc^) ; and every fresh decision 
which was issued by the power and the wisdom of 
the prince in new contingencies, became, by the 
connexion in which it stood to the earlier decision, 
binding upon his subjects. 

We should, however, feill into a capital error as to 
the whole relation between sovereign and people, if 
we concluded that there existed any express right on 
the part of the latter to call the former to account in 
case of any delinquency. Any thing like a contract, 
or those mutual securities which demand written 
documents, are wholly out of the question in the 
times we are treating of. 

There is no evidence of the existence of any agree- 

LawofSac- ^©^^ ^ render an account of the use of 

cession, sovereign power ; nor of any times specified 

by law for summoning meetings of the nobles or the 

• Od. Hi. 215. 
f II. i. 238. %t»affTo>.ot «?ri ^ifiuo'Tas ir^ot Atte ii^vetrMi; and 
II. ii. 205. 
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pei^le. Even the hereditary succession is not regu- 
lated with any strictness; legitimate descent alone 
seems essential to the inheritance of the sovereign 
dignity. No trace has as yet been found of anv 
Salic law excluding women ; indeed the crown de- 
scended to Helen. The preference due to princely and 
stainless lineage was, however, acknowledged; as we 
find in Orestes, who succeeded to Menelaus, because, 
excepting himself, there were only children by female 
slaves. The most striking exception is, the solicitude 
about his rights, expressed by Telemachus.* Here 
descent was not sufficient to secure the succession 
to the throne. 

The nobles were the associates or sharers in the 
political or admimstrative acts of the prince 
(the dpiarfiiQ or fJox^Oi ^^ ^*^d therefore 
a vetOy or at least a right of warning and advising. 

The people, who held a sort of midway station 
between independence and servitude or 
vassalage, were, it is true, present at the ^^' 

assemblies (ayopa), but had no voice; they only 
listened to the deliberations in silence.f When the 
adversaries in a cause on which the nobles are sitting in 
judgment (yipovrcc), turn from them to the surround- 
ing multitude,^ it is not that the decision rests with the 
people, but because the sympathizing cheers of either 
party are likely to excite favourable prepossessions. 
By these shouts they act as ally to the individual. 

It was only in his home, however, that the Greek 
was secure from all invasion of his rights ^aivg of hos- 
and privileges. The stranger or emigrant p^t^^ity- 
was uuhonoured, and exposed to wrong and con- 

• Od. i. 397. t II. zlL 213. { II. z? iii. 500. ^ 
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tumely * Yet the stranger,, when he appeared in a 
peaceful character, was protected by that universally 
difiiised pietyt (independent of all friendship or 
connexioni), which gave him a claim to table 
and couch, to protection, and to the security of the 
royal residence. To slay or to injure a guest was 
a crime which even Hercules was compelled to 
expiate.§ And not heroes alone had a claim to 
this hospitality ; to this shelter beneath the kingly 
roof, in the Xcer^i;,!! or by the warmth of the 
blacksmith's forge (tv ^aXiciyf^ B6ft^),% Singers, 
priests, physicians, and artists, as also heralds, en- 
joyed the same privilege (6i Erifjuoepyol taeriv)** Day- 
labourers, merchants, and beggars, likewise rejoiced 
in the privilege of the stranger, which always applied 
to the individual person, without any consideration 
of the foreign state to which he might chance to 
belong. 

To afford shelter and assistance to fugitives seek- 
ing refuge was a religious duty ; for they are under 
the immediate protection of Zeus, who has already 
favoured their escape and flight, and watches over 
them as their avenger.ft 

Ideas of the State, as a collective whole, though 

of course not more distinctly developed than 

'they may be conceived to have been in the 

beginning of civil society, yet show themselves here 

and there. To prove this, it is sufficient to mention 

* ^Arifitnrtf fittTuva^Tut' H- ix. 644; xvi. 59. f Od. xiv. 389. 
J Buvovvvti. Od. xxi. 35 j the pledges of hospitality, ^tsvrjof 
and latTtfti* Od. ix. 268. 

§ Od. xxi. 27. II Od. xviii. 328. 

f Od. xviii. 327. ** Od. xix. VSb. 

tt CJompare Od. xiii. 213, with Hesiod, W. & D. 325. 
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that in Od. xxi. 17, the assembled people is spoken, 
of as debtor, although in other respects the whole 
state mei^s in ]the prince; or that compensation 
for aggressive acts is demanded of another country^ 
in the way of treaty or negotiation ; thus recognizing 
the foreign many as a political body. Other traces 
of this idea of a state, and of international law, are 
to be found in the inviolability of heralds, who step 
between combatants. to part them ; and in the voiding 
of quarrels by single combat under, the sanction and 
protection of witnesses. 

The. notions of the rights of individuals, or of 
the existence of a political body as a distinct 
whole, could not have unfolded themselves * **""* 
to this extent without various struggles. Many of 
them were doubtless taught by the force of circum* 
stances; but there were others which were more 
widely diffused and more fully accredited, because 
they had their origin in the idea of the immor- 
tal gods, as the witnesses and the guardians of every 
promise ;t the avengers of perjury ; the models to all 
earthly rulers, of fidelity to treaties, and of fulfilment 
of engagements.} For though the Greeks were far 
iremoved from the conception of deities, as perfect 
nioral beings, yet the feeling of the power of those ex- 
istences which are denoted by the words to Baifxovioy^^ 
and the consciousness of .their own feebleness and 
dependence on them, — in shorty that which we call 
religion — gave rise to a practical, morality which dif- 
fused itself over, all the relations of life. Every thing 

* lU xl 673. t 11- Mdi. 254 ; Od. xiv. 303. 

X lU iv. 158 ; H«siod, W. & D. 282. 

§ II. XT. 418 ; xxi. 93; zvil 98. 
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great asad important was placed under the guardian* 
ahip of these h^her powers ; and the dread of them, 
and of public opinion,* formed the basis of the Just 
and the Holy* 

But no portion of antient history is so inyolved in 

BeiigioQs doul>te <^d enigmas as the system of those 

xitea, practices whereby these eternal t overruling 

powers were propitiated. In no respect are antient 

and modem, Greek and Roman, so intermixed and 

confounded as in this: just because Dionysius of 

Halicarnassus X found that an uniformity between old 

Italian and old Grecian rites suited his system. 

The heathen schemes of propitiation have their' 

source in the notion of rude and uninstructed 

PropitiaUon. , , t • t -■ 

man, that those mgher powers over whom 
he has no control, of whose relation to himself he 
has only a vague consciousness, must be living crea-* 
tures ; consequently must have the wants common to 
humanity, and, among others, must desire to eat. 
The untutored son of nature, therefore, set before 
them the fruits or the flesh which formed his own 
food, in order that they might cease to do him evil, 
or be disposed to do him good.§ Thus arose sacri- 
fices, which soon led to the Mantic science (/iOKrir^), 
or the science of divination. For besides the just 
or the groundless conclusions, which the fisherman 
or the hunter was led to draw from his good or 
bad success in his occupation, when the same 

• Il.ix.460; Od.xiy. 83. 
f That is, beyond the duratioa of human life. 
J vii. 72. 

§ See tbe Apocryphal Book of Bel and the Dragon. To 
this, also, may be referred Out 'Ibi^hrnsMh^fi offered at Athens 
^ the beginning of «f cry monih. 
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bird, the same beast, often fell in hid way under 
similar circumstances; — so that he came to look 
upon it as the cause or the indication of his luck 
{opvi^oaKoma} ; — it is easy to see that the anxious 
mind of a man offering sacrifice would be prone to 
Tague anticipations of the desired result, according 
as the smoke ascended or did not ascend, or as the 
perfection and healthiness of the animal rendered it 
au offering without spot or blemish, fit to propitiate 
the favour of the gods. Thus did the sacrificer 
(icp£vc), become a seer, — a prophet Qiavnti), 

The Homeric sacrificial usages recall to us the 
laws by which man was bound to humanity sacrWciai 
towards beasts. Hunger had taught the '*^'** 
eating of raw flesh, which, as now in some parts of 
Africa, was cut out of the living animal. Upon this 
the savage appetite gorged itself; till the art of baking 
flesh or roasting it on spits or skewers, produced a 
more humane taste, and led to the rejection of this 
revolting food. At length other modes of cooking, 
such as boiling, and the art of preserving meat from 
decomposition by salt, were discovered; and social man 
entirely abandoned the ferocious diet of the savage. 

But these steps in the art of preparing animal food 
are not the only proofs of a progress in civilization ; 
the manner of killing the beast shows the gradual 
growth and prevalence of more humane feelings and 
actions ; the art of slaughtering stands at the top of 
this ascending scale. In order to spare the animal 
suffering and ill usage, by a more expeditious death 
inflicted according to certain rules, one of the god^ 
like humanizers of mankind* raised the slaughtering 

* The mythus of the later Greeks attributes this to Hermes. 

h2 
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into a religious act, and stamped every beast that 
was slaughtered with the sacrificial character — 
UpeloP, The name of the ' priest, I'cpcvc, who was 
distinguished from all by ^vijttoXoc, ^voo-icooc, invested 
the bloody and repulsive office with an ecclesiastical 
dignity; for leptveiv is properly to slay ;* whether the 
animal be destined for a feast, when only some 
pieces are cut off for the gods ; or offered to the gods, 
in which case merely a portion fell to the heroes .f 

What were the grounds of the choice of the ani- 
mals offered to the gods — to Zeus, bulls and rams;| 
to Helios, a wild boar;§ to Apollo, bulls and goats, 
or new born lambs ; | to Poseidon, black bulls IT (as 
also to the river-gods, Alpheus and Xanthus;** whilst 
sheep "were offered to Sperchiu8,tt &c-) — is ^ot to be 
gathered from any expressions of the poet. 

The offerings mentioned by him are, however, li- 
mited to bulls and cows, sheep, goats, and swine. 
The unblemished condition of the animal seeihs 
clearly required 4t The same obscurity hangs over 
the number in which they were offered. The heca- 
tomb, originally sacrificed to Apollo, afterwards lo 
Athene,§§ is; indeed, according to the common ex- 
planation, an offering of an hundred beasts ; |||| but 

* II. xxtv. 125. t Heyne, on the passage just cited. 
I U. ii. 403 ; Od. ix. 461. $ Il.xix. 197. 

II II. i. 21 ; xxiii. 864. % Od. iii. 6 ; xxi. 131. 

*• II. xi. 727, Ac. tt II- "dii. 147. 

U II. i. 66 : X. 292, and Od. xi. 30. {} II. vi. 115., 

nil Even the ancients disputed concerning the etymology o( 
the' word, which seems to be derived from Svui Izarit fitSt, 
Segaar is hardly justified in fancying it to mean an oflbring to 
A]^llo Immtcs, 
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it was afterwards used to express every solemn sacri* 
fice at which several animals were slain ; thus one 
hecatomb, mentioned in the Iliad,* consisted of 
twelve bulls,t and that vowed to Sperchius,^ of fifty 
sheep. 

The sacrificial beast, whose bonis were sometimes 
gilded,§ was killed by cutting through the windpipe, 
the head being held up.{| The blood was caught in 
a vessel (u/xkcoi/), and was, as it were, the first liba- 
tion ; a sort of sanctification by blood. Then fol- 
lows the strewing peeled barley (ov\oxt/r^) between 
the horns of the victim, and the besprinkling it with 
holy water ; the cutting off the hair between the 
tepiples (aTTopxai), and the throwing it into the 
flames; the flaying and the cutting out the legs, 
which were rolled in a double layer of fat (or, ac* 
cording to Voss, tallow), and, together with slices 
from the other limbs, as Bvea (in later language 
^vtriai)y were burnt. 

The principal authorities for these customs are 
Iliad i. 458, and Odyssey iii. 440 ; but it is not yet 
perfectly clear what parts of the animal were burnt ^ 
to the gods. Heyne was of opinion that the legs and 

m 

♦ vi. 115. 
f The hecfttomb which Ulysses bore in his galley to Chryse, 
when the anger of Apollo was to be appeased, wa« probably a 
still smaller number : latterly the word implit:d merely a sacri- 
fice. Hence £m¥ \xaro/A^n* 

X Il.xxiii. 46. 
} II. X. 294, the gilder xi*''^/C*^ > ^^- iii* '^^* 
II If sacrificed to the celestials. If to the infernal divinities, 
the knife was pushed upwards, into the throat. See Virgil, 
Georg. : ** vix tuppotiii tiuguntur sftnguine cultri.** 
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thighs and prosidce^ i. e. slices of the entrails and 
some. other choice parts, were burnt. Voss,* who 
strenuously contends against this interpretatioa, 
maintains that the fitipol, i. e. the thighs, were cat 
out, but that there is no instance in Homer of their 
being burnt; that on the other hand, the f^npla^ 
fMipd, or fifipa^ i. e. the thigh bones, were burnt, being 
first wrapped in double fat,t and covered with slices 
from all the limbs. While these were burning, the 
nobler intestines X were roasted on five-pronged foiia 
in the sacred flame ;§ and divided among the sacri- 
ficers, and those who were to partake with them in 
the blessing of the gods. 

There is better evidence of these sacrifices of 
bones in a passage in Hesiod's Theogony.| The 
.^Blolians adhered longest to the use of the five- 
pronged fork ; hence the pretended Herodotus, who 
w^te the life of Horner,^ affirms that Homer was an 
^olian. While the flame consumed the victim^ 
plenteous libations were poured upon the altar 
(j3aifioc)^ to which poor men -(like the honest swine* 
herd) flocked for warmth as a substitute for the 
brazier (j^vx^^pn)-** The remaining flesh served as 
the ^aig tttrt) at the repast. 

The foregoing sacrificial rites, especially the part 
Sacerdotal relating to the slaying, are the office of flie 

office, priest; and, according to Aristotle, in an 
age which he still designates as the heroic, did not 

* Mythologische Briefe, ii. p. 309. f Suet. II. xxi. 363. 

I Voss adheres to this opinion in spite of the contradiction 
of Schneider ; Griechisches Worterbuch^ s. v. /ttifin. 

% Ii.i. 463; ii.426. || 1.556. 

^ c.37.' ' *• Od.xiy.420. 
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ML within the pnovhice of kings.* Hub distuiction 
we never find ohsenred in Homer ; but it serves as 
£be best proof that the sacerdotal dignity could not 
be the basis of that sanctity of the kingly character 
which ia frequently mentioned. On the contrary, 
the .priests (who are often spoken of as married) 
were obliged to have recourse to the protectien of the 
civil power to secure to themselves deference and 
eQnsideration,t even when they possessed the per- 
•onal privilege or gift of divination. Illustrative of 
the condition of the priests, there is a striking passage 
ooneemingThea]io4 who, though married, officiated^ 
by the choice of the Trojsns, as priestess of the 
virgin Pallas. 

It ia evident that the examination and proof of the 
unblemished state of the victim, which was after- 
warda carried to so high a pitch in the Upofiavrtla 
would naturally give rise to a sort of Mantic 
science. This, however, as it relates to the entrails, 
seems to have been unknown to the Homeric age. 
But, as the offerer of the sacrifice gathered indica* 
tions of the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of his wishes 
from the ascent of the 8moke,§ it is quite intell^ble 
that the priest (ifpevc) must necessarily become an 
interpreter of signs— a seer (/iciyrcc)-! Mai^cc is, 
according to the interpretation of the ancients, one 
out of whom the god speaks — one who utters the 
oracles of the god : next, one who knows how to 
point out the wijfuia and ripara, — the unusual signs 
or omens which foreshow the future.^ Of all kinds 

* PoUtics iii. 9, ed. GottUng, p. 102. 

\ ill 80. t II- vi-298. § II. i. 66. 

II Heyne on II. i. 62. ^ 11. xi. 4 ; Od. xii. 394 
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of mantic art, however, the most common in the Ho- 
meric tifties were, the interpretation of the flight of 
flplitary birds, the oiwyo^avnia (piioyog from oToc); 
the opyi^otTKoiria ; and that of dreams (for. dreams 
are from Jove).* Calchas' power of divination was 
nearly limited to the knowledge of the flight of 
birds, as was also that of Theoclymenus. This kind 
of sagacity is celebrated as hereditary .f 

The language of Homer is so rich in expressions 
^ for the visions of fancy which float before 

Dreftms. 

the dreamer, that we might infer a greater 
cultivation of the science of interpreting dreams. 
'EyvTTvioy was the name which the poet gave, gene- 
rally, to every sport of the imagination during sleep ; 
oyapy afterwards oyeipoy, the individual image seen 
in the dream ; for such pleasant illusions were an 
enjoyment (fiyeiap) to the child of nature. . But the 
visions which appeared between sleeping and wak- 
ing, and connected with a sort of half-consciousness 
(sopor), were called virap.l The dreams most preg- 
nant with consequences occurred after midnight^ 
about the time when the cows were milked.§ 
The degree of civilization, to which the Homeric 
age had attained was far from the point at 
which oracles, properly so called,— i. e. an- 
swers to interrogators, — could arise. The treasure of 
Delphi is mentioned only in one passage of the 
Iliad ;|| and the Odyssey contains one allusion to the 
answering god of Pytho.^ Express mention is made 
in the latter part of the Odyssey** of the Dodonean 

* II. i. 65 ; Od. xix. 535. f U« x?. 225. 

I Od. xbf. 647. 5 Od. iv. 841 . * I| II. ix. 464. 

•[ Od. Tiii. 79. ♦* Od.xix. 296. 
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oaks ; and^ in the Iliad, the Selli, who speak on the 
inspiration of spirits, occur hut once.* 

The shades of the departed, summoned with incan- . 
tations, after quaffing draughts of hlood, 
reply to the questions of mortals. Who ' ** *" 
can foi^t Odysseus' interrelation of the deadPf 

But even at an early period of its history, the 
popular mind of Greece revolted from these spells, 
which continued to he practised only as charms for 
wounds (cir^Sai) ; { in a later age, the tremendous 
mysteries imported firom the East gave added hor- 
rprs to these unhallowed rites. 

Such were the means hy which the Homeric Greek 
sought to pry into the hidden designs of 
the gods. Various were those hy which 
he sought to avert their displeasure, or to propitiate 
their favour. For hesides the solemn sacrifice, there 
were 'purification and prayer, and those plaintive 
litanies which in the hour of need he addressed to 
him whom he looked to for preservation. 

Purification and prayer are, in Homer, almost 
inseparably connected. To the imagination of un- 
tutored man the soul may appear spotted and be- 
grimed, and this moral foulness may seem to be re- 
moved by. bodily ablutions. Nor can he worthily 
approach the presence of those from whom nothing 
is hidden, unless with a body cleansed from every 
spot or stain. 

The hands which are raised in supplication to 
the gods must be newly washed,§ even if the put- 

« 

* Il.xvi.233.. f Od.xi. 

+ Od. xix. 457. § II. i. 449 ; ix. 171. 
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ting on a dean gfurment, to approach their presenM 
with decorum, were difpen^ed with. Water impreg- 
nated with salt was found to remove all dirt more ef- 
fectually thaii pure tepid water ; and accordingly it iji 
mentioned with especial reverence in the later Delphic 
liturgies. Sulphur, descrihed even in the Homeric laa* 
guage as ^€iov^ divine,* had still more powerful virtues. 
Thus purified, the Greek came to prayer, to the sacii- 
$ce, to the feast. The suitors of Penelope alone. In 
their insolent levity, neglected these sacred customs; 
and the savage hrutality of the Cyclop proceeds to 
the repast smeared and clotted with human blood, 
(Und neglects the previous rite of libation ; thus betray- 
ing the extremest pitch of cannibal ferocity. 

For it was one of the wisest precepts of humanity 
in the Homeric creed, that no man who bore upon 
him stains of blood could pray to the gods, nor even 
truly enjoy their good gifts.f 

, Prayer hallows a repast, or indeed almost every 
incident of hfe, and gives it the character 
of a testimony to that rehgion i&om which 
the spiritual must acquire a predominancy over 
the animal life. Even the description of prayers aa 
the daughters of the supreme Zeus,t or the pe- 
culiar designation of a priest, as aprjTiip, the puttei- 
up of prayers,§ involve the recognition of the value 
and the .solemnity of prayer; which, restricted to 
no particular place, prescribed by no minister or 
mediator, was addressed to the. gods vdth no other 
ceremony than the raising the flat and upturned 

*. ILzTi.223; Od. xzii. 48i. 
t Ik ri. 267 ; Od. xxii. 411. ; II. ix. 498. $ II. 1. 94. 
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palm to those divine abodes to which the eyes were 
Hfted* 

But if the memory of former acts of piety were of 
no avail to turn the anger of the godsjf recourse was 
then had to expiatory offerings (JXatrfioi), to liba- 
tions, and incense,} or to woful cries of lamentatknt 
(oXoXvy^), as means of winning their favour. Singing 
their mournful and penitential litany (the ululatus of 
the Romans), in responsive chorus, they sought to 
appease the wrath of the gods. These propitiatory 
tites assumed a more solemn character when ap« 
pointed for the safety of a whole people, — as for the 
deliverance of Troy. Then did the long train of the 
Women follow the priestess to the holy place (the 
temple, which, according to the belief and usage of 
the primeval world, was generally situated on a 
mountain) ; uttered their mournful wail in chorus ; 
&nd, amid prayers, laid a gift on the knees of the 
image of the God.§ 

May these sketches, taken from the rich and bril- 
Kant Homeric period, although restricted by the 
form of the present work to the merest outlines, in- 
duce admirers of Greek antiquity to cultivate a more 
mtimate acquaintance with this heroic . age ! For 
every kind of investigation,! Homer will be found 
& mine of exhaustless treasure. 

♦ II. vii. 1 72 ; xxiv. 308. Od. ii. 262 ; xxi, 364. 
t II. i. 39. J II. ix. 495. 

( II. vi. 303, with Heyne*s comments. 
II A new edition of the work of Everhard Feith, (Antiqui- 
^tum Homericanim libri iv., £d. nova. Argents 1743, 8yo.}yOf 
vUch great use has been made here, would be one of the 
VMMt desirable acquisitions to. Greek students. 
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Chapter VII. 

ThewaUaii Intulon—Ito Conwquenccii— End of the Heroic Age— He- 
dnction of seTeral Tribes to the condition of Serfs— Migrations of 
Bceotians, Dorians, Achaeans and lonisns — Attica— Cbdras — Area- 
dia— Ells— General agitation of Greece caused by the Trojan War— • 
Emigrations— Fitness of the Hellenic Character for Colonisation- 
Eastern Colonies anterior to Western— Settlers retained the Greek 
Character— Analysis of it— Antagonist pecnliarlties of the Doric and 
Ionic Kaces^Ditrision of the Grecian States— BeUtion of Colonies 
to Parent States. 

The descent of the Thessalians on the fruitful plains 
of the Peneus, about fifty years after the 
SitISS!" epoch cf the Trojan war, scattered the 
powerful and illustrious tribes, rich in 
glorious traditions and immortal in song, and termi- 
nated the Heroic Age. The Hellenic Myrmidons were 
driven away. The Achceans and Magnetes were 
subjugated by the warlike and crafty Thessalians, — 
expert horsemen, but without any tincture of higher 
culture or more refined humanity, — and reduced to the 
condition of serfs (^vtviarat) ; unalterably bound to 
the soil which they cultivated ; adscripti gleba. Those 
Bceotians, too, who remained in their own country, 
shared the same fate. But the greater portion of this 
tribe emigrated, and occupied the country which from 
that time took the name of Bceotia. Here iu the low 
ground around the Copaic lake, they built a new Ame ; 
they raised a temple to the Itonean Pallas at Coro- 
nea; and at length conquered the more southern 
Thebes, which henceforth became the metropolis of 
the nation. Even the Dorians, whose chiefs boasted 
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tbeir descent from Hercules, did not escape the con* 
sequences of the Thessalian invasion. They were 
driven out of the narrow mountain district between 
CEta and Parnassus, in which they had hitherto dwelt, 
and crossed the gulf of Corinth at Naupactus* On 
the opposite shore they encountered the Achieans. 
A decisive battle took place, in which they defeated 
Tisamenus, king of the Achieans, at Mycenie and 
Lacedemon. He in bis turn fell upon the lonians, 
who had inhabited the twelve cities on the north coast 
of the Peloponnesus. A great battle ensued. The 
lonians were defeated; and as their capital city, 
Helice, was on the point of falling, they capitulated, 
on condition of having liberty to depart in safety, and 
took refuge in Attica, with the inhabitants of which 
they claimed a common origin. The Achaeans took 
possession of the twelve conquered cities, where they 
established free forms of government, and lived peace* 
fiilly under petty kings. 

The victorious Dorians established themselves firmly 
in the Peloponnesus under their Heracleid chiefs, 
and became (probably only by degrees, and after long 
and exterminating wars with the Achaeans) masters of 
the country. Attica alone remained free from these 
tides of foreign immigration. It received only iEtolian 
refugees from Pylos, who had been driven out by the 
Heracleid Dorians ; and, at a later period, Messe*- 
nians. Attica was saved from the continually in<- 
creasing power and encroachment of the Heracleid 
Dorians by the voluntary self-sacrifice of Codrus. 

Arcadia remained secure in the possession of its 
primeval Pelasgic lords; defended by its mountains. 
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by the valour of its inhabitants, knd by the marriage 
of Cresphontes^ one of the Heracleid chiefs, mth 
the daughter of Cypselus. 

The ^tolians, allies of the Dorians, had posses- 
non of Elis. 

. For centuries the Greek tribes, wave after wave, fol- 
lowed the impulse given to all minds by the agitations of 
the Heroic ^e, and by the great struggle which precis 
pitated its close. Herein true to nature; who, in 
certain stages of life, awakens in every nobly consti-* 
tuted heart the intense longing after the distant and 
the unseen. 

For it was not the conquered alone, who, when bereft 
of their hereditary chiefs, or>.oppre88ed in 
their own ancestral region by foreign dorni- 
nation, scorned the delights of their native land, and, 
with the dauntless spirit of youth, went forth in quest 
of a new and distant home, where no tyrant might 
impose his will upon them. Even the conquerors 
shared this resistless impulse towards a life of wan- 
dering ; sometimes, indeed, almost forced to it, when 
their new country and its produce were insufficient 
for the wants of the rapidly increasing population ; 
often, allured by the legends of distant wonders, and 
by rumours of the treasures and delights of easy 
acquisition in other lands. The mental horizon of the 
nations was become wider ; and the singular talent 
of the Hellenes for transplanting their own character^ 
habits, and institutions into every country, and ren* 
dering them as it were native to every soil, found 
attraction and exercise in the chaplet of islands which 
encirdes the mother country ; on the blooming shores 
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of Asia; and even on the alluring coast of Italy. 
Here they found new homes, affording space for every 
exertion aud every enterprise* 

Besides the voluntary colonizations, which were 
prompted in part hy commercial policy, there were 
other bands of emigrants who were driven from their 
country by party feuds. Others were sent forth by 
managers or governors of villages, as a chosen and con- 
secrated band (av&pdtTrtav iLirapyatt && for instance the 
Parthenians who settled in Tarentum), who were to 
win Iheir common means of subsistence, and to con- 
tinue to contribute from afar to the welfare of the 
mother country. This constant endeavour of all these 
rovers, wherever love of adventure had led them, to 
unite into a commonwealth ordered after the Hellenic 
model, is a remarkable proof of Greek civilization, 
which ever kept steadily in view a known and positive 
good ; whereas the wandering spirit of the northern 
hordes, in a period full of similar phenomena, seemed 
to have no other object than transient adventure, and 
restless movement. 

The conquered Peloponnesus had become too 
small for the victorious Dorians. Bands issued forth 
from Megaris, Argos, Troezen, and Epidaurus ; and 
on the south-western coast of Asia, they built or 
peopled Halicamassus, Cnidos, the island of Cos (the 
smnewhile seat of the Asclepiads), and lalysus, Lin- 
du8 and Garoirus on the sunny Rhodes. 

^tolian settlers introduced Hellenic manners in 
the northernmost part of the west coast of Lesser 
Asda. More than thirty cities owe their origin to 
them ; and Mytilene and Methymna in Lesbos, and 
Smyrna, which did not join the Ionic league till a 
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late period* and Cymse, are the most conspitaous of 
those on the continent. Colonists from every race 
congregated at Athens, and, bearing the name of the 
predominant tribe, lonians, quitted the Prytaneum 
and followed Neleua. After receiving reififorce* 
ments from various states, especially from Boeotia^ 
thev established themselves in the mild climate of 
Ionia, and founded the Twelve Cities ; among which. 
Miletusj Ephesus, and Phocsea, the mothers of a band 
of blooming daughters, rose to a high pitch of com- 
mercial prosperity. Samos and Chios, which belong 
to these twelve cities, vying with the more important 
colonies, spread the gentle and refined manners of 
Ionia from the shores of the Black Sea and the Msec- 
tian Lake, to the distant coasts of Gallia and Iberia. 
On the Cyclades around Delos, the cradle of Apollo, 
another Ionic colony settled, and celebrated the fes* 
tival of the god with games. 

The Western colonies are of a later date. They 
did not begin till the East ceased to offer space for 
new settlements. Dorians, Acho^ans, and lonians 
at various times occupied the coasts of Italy and the 
fortunate Sicily, the oldest colonial city of which is the 
Doric Syracuse. Under the favouring heaven of M agna 
GrsBcia arose Tarentum, Croton, Sybaris, and the 
series of flourishing towns along the whole line of 
that enchanting bay to Naples. They grew incredibly 
in numbers, activity, and opulence; and their in- 
habitants preserved under another clime, and sur- 
rounded by other circumstances, the independent 
freedom of their native land, and the energy, flexi* 
bility, polish, and youthful freshness of the Greek 
character. 
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For however varied were the forms under which 
the pliant and facile spirit of the Greeks 
presented itself in local circumstances so d^JJ*^, 
varied ; on the main land, or in the islands ; 
in Sicily, or on the Thracian coast ; in Africa, or in 
He^ria ; in all of which it assumed new aspects, 
and made new experiments ; in all of which it was 
kept active and alert hy aggressions from without ; yet, 
in all, the distinctive common character remained : — 
that oft-celehrated excitability which hurried on to 
instant action; that proud self-consciousnesss, not 
sparing of words ; that quick sensibility to pain and 
to pleasure which, while it disdained no enjoyment, 
and overlooked no beauty, scorned not the tears of 
tender sorrow; — if, indeed, we can concede the name 
of. a common character to so varied a, mass, of 
which it is impossible to give even an outline, with- 
out first laying down so many limitations. 

Notwithstanding all their susceptibility to the 
charms of poetry and music, their relations to the 
female sex were in general coarsely sensual, and cal- 
culated for mere momentary enjoyment. In their po- 
litical life we find the old saying — that the Hellenes 
were always children — true to the end. Dropping, 
with versatile caprice, what they had lately pursued 
with eager desire, this excitable and passionate people 
never exhibits a steadfast character, either in evil 
or in good. Many of the defects with which even 
the enthusiastic friends of the Greek cause, and still 
more its enemies, reproach that people, now strug- 
gling for liberty,* were the spots which obscured 

• This was written in 1827.— Transl. 

I 
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Helleninn thousands of years ago, in the days of its 
antique splendour. 

Cupidity of others' possessions; envy of Qthen* 
prosperity; cruelty towards an enemy, whom, they 
eonsidered it just and lawful to hate and pursue to the 
death ; are the hlemishes which, from the days loi 
Hesiod and Herodotus to those of Polyhius, defonned 
the old Hellenic character. 

Even Thucydides,* however, divides this collective 
character, of Hellenism into two main tendencies, 
between which there exists a sort of antagonism. 
These are, the characteristics peculiar to the Doric and 
the Ionic races. They were the main cause of that 
partition, which, after the Peloponnesian war (itsdf 
the consequence of these opposing hereditary pecu- 
liarities), brought about the decay of the entire po» 
litical existence of Greece. 

The character of Sparjta may be taken as the type 
Doric cba. of Dorism ; distinguishing itself, whether 
ncter, ^^ manners or in arts, by austere and un- 
polished gravity ; by simplicity and truth (jiLwXoSv ical 
dKij^iyov) ; by rigorous adherence to ancient usages, 
and hostility to all innovation ; and by attachment to 
oligarchy, or government hereditary in certain families. 

The music of the Dorians was grave and solemn, 
suited to the tragic chorus, and to the songs of Pin- 
dar. Their architecture was simple, grand, and 
massive; their poetry chiefly lyric, religious and 
lofty. 

The outlines of the Ionic character it is not easy to 

loBic cbft. define with equal precision ; for the Athe- 

rocter. ^^^ cannot be assumed as its proper type. 

• ii. 37. 
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The old Attic was not so widely removed from the 
Doric, as is goierally represented by those who adopt 
the usual formula of loni^m. And by the time tiie 
Athenian character had become Ionic, the Doric had 
lost its pristine rirtues, and had thus approached 
half way to meet it. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the Ionian was 
mobile ; alive to every pleasure ; not obstinately at- 
tached to established customs, rather indeed ruriiing 
hast^y upon new experiments. His favourite form 
of government was the democratical. For the very 
oratorical display which gratified the vanity of the 
speaker, also increased his claims to the consideration 
of others. 

The poetry of the lonians is of a cheerful cast ; 
tiiey loved the amusing Epos and the living Drama ; 
and delighted in the sprightliest measures of music. 
Even their dress proved their love for the attractive 
and the comfortable. Their architecture, with its 
decorated pillars, showed the prevailing taste for the 
gracefol and the ornate. This contrast between the 
two races is also acknowledged by Aristotle;* and 
gives us the key to much of the constitutional history 
of Greece. But it ought not to be assumed as a for- 
mula, according to which every thing may be. divided 
into balves. This leads to specious theories, and to 
real confusion. 

Nature had decreed the division of the people of 
Greece when she fashioned the country and the soil. 
Lofty mountains severed the valleys, whose 
inhabitants were more estranged from each Grecian 
jOther than if they had been divided by the ®'*'*'' 

• Politics^ V. 6. 

i2 
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sea. Cities built at the mouths of estuaries, and, by 
their position, commanding those further inland, com- 
pleted this entire separation, by keeping the commerce 
of the latter to themselves, and preventing all inter* 
course with other towns. The notion of the state or 
commonwealth became more and more narrow in the 
inhabitants of cities ; as, in like manner, the concep- 
tion of the dignity of their office became lowered and 
abridged in the minds of princes. Then, where the 
intrusion of foreigners had loosened the old and feeble 
tie of mutual dependency and alliance, neighbours were 
more than ever estranged from each othar, and the 
separations became moredeeply marked : inasmuch as 
the populations of the mother countries were mixed; 
the distant colonies naturally weak, and, as they grew 
in prosperity and strength, their attachments to the 
parent state grew more and more feeble. 

It is true, the connexion was studiously kept alive by 
numerous customs of the colonists. They received, at 
parting, fire out of the Prytaneum of the parent city, 
and the gods of their ancestral home. From lier, 
too, the colonies were obliged to fetch their priests. 
Ghori and Theori (ambassadors to the games) were 
•deputed to appear at the festivals of the city whence 
they sprang, and to render to her the homage of 
dutiful and faithful children. At their festivals the 
colonial cities honoured the mother country with dis- 
tinguished marks of reverence. To her they resorted 
for a leader when a new twig loosened itself from the 
young bough : they clung to the names which recalled 
the city of their fathers ; and indeed the barbarism by 
which the new settlers were surrounded, and which 
was so strongly in contrast with their hereditary man- 
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ners, might in some sort have compelled them to 
hang together. 

But it is in the nature of man to strive after 
independence. And thus this feeling of dependent 
affinity soon appeared hurthensome; these duties 
vera resisted as soon as the original generation of 
emigrants had passed away, and had heen sue* 
ceeded by those who felt themselves native to the new 
and distant soil ; as soon as the populations of many 
flourishing cities, which had received bodies of more 
recent immigrants, felt that they owed a divided piety 
^nd allegiance. Necessity alone could have given 
permanency to such a connexion ; and sometimes it 
did cause its renewal on either side. But, generally 
speaking, the colonial towns early outgrew the ties 
which bound them to the parent state. 
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CauMs which united the various States of Greece — Language — Poetry 
^-Rellgfon— National and Religious FettiTala — Greek Tatte for Re* 
fined and Intellectual Plea8arei-<«National 6alety«~G2ieerful Mtea 
of the Primitive Religion— Different sorts of Festivals, Panegyric and 
Aniphictyonic — ^Delian Festival, an example of die latter^Its Anti- 
quity—The Athenian Theoria. or Pilgrioiage— Th« Sacred Ship Tlieo- 
rls — Munificence of Nicias the Archilheoros—Games — Comic Danoc 
of Sailors— Concourse of Strangers— Decay of the Festival— Earth- 
quake— Destruction of Delos^Leas^r DeUan Festival-^Enumerattea 
of other Festivals— Olympic games— Plain of Olympia— lu beauty — 
brigln of the games— Restoration by Iphitus— List of victors— Mods 
of coontiBg time — Olympiads— Direction of the gaaea^KeUaoodUcM 
^vTheir functions— Order of the games — Sacrifices — Examination of 
theathletcs— Foot-races— Pentathlon— Chariot-races — Horse-races— 
Itttslcal eonteaCa— ^Prises— Honours^— Peenniary rewards— Dimtloa 
of the games— Their final termination— Pythian g«mes— Their origin 
and connexion with the Delphic oracle — Site— Duration — ^Predomi- 
nant musical character— Nemean games— Their funereal origin — 
Connexion with the battle of Marathon — Isthmian games— Influence 
of these festivals on the Hellenic people. 

Under the circumstances we have just enumerated, 

Hellenism must have heen utterly dispersed and lost, 

had not several causes reunited and held it together. 

Language alone is a powerful bond of union, even 

when broken into various dialects. To all 

to whom this language recalled the deeds 

of their forefathers, it was a source and occasion of 

pride. In the epithet by which Homer describes the 

Carians,* /3apjSapo0iiivot, — ^the otherwise-speaking, — 

lies more than Strabof would have us believe. It 

involves the suggestion that they shared not in the 

beautiful language of Greece. | 

•II. ii. 867. txiv.2. 

I Herodotus, y'liu 135. 
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But even this Bingalaiiy favooicd tongue, Och^ 
pidished, and expresBive as it is, woold have been no 
sufficient tie between these several races, had thcj 
not possessed in it, and with it, a common treasure^ 
which all alike regarded as high and holy : — the po* 
polar lays and l^ends, in which all who spoke a 
eommon Luiguage saw the renown of their ancestors, 
and their own pleasures — ^in short their whole circle 
of thought and of action — securely handed down to 
distant generations. 

Bui this was not alL The minds, which this some* 
what frail' link <^ a common pride in one _ . . 

, _ , 11 Religion* 

BHitchJess treasure drew to each other, were ntes and 
fiur more firmly knit together by the worship 
of tiie same gods, and by the strong taste for festal 
BBfsetiiigs inherent in so social a people. Gay and 
hsiQiant as the overarching skies, the Greeks, from the 
first dawn of civilization, had loved to meet together 
€nr festive enjoyment — the dance, the song, the games. 
Nature, prodigal in all to these her darling childreir, 
had implanted in them so exqtusite a taste^ and 
so great mental activity, that the intellectual oceu* 
pation and excitement which give durabHity and soul 
lo piduure, were indispensable, even amidst the throng 
and tumult of thei^ gayest assembHes. Joyousness 
was acceptable to the gods ; and joyous sports cha-* 
xacterized all the festivals which the gods, while on 
earth, had instituted, with benign sympathy in 
human enjoyment. The god being propitiated 1^ 
prayer and sacrifice, man rested from his labour, 
and the holiday was kept with gaiety and ani- 
mation. A little jovial excess in intoxicating drijik 
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(fiedv)* was according to rule. There was an 
iopriif which was celebrated with dancing, jump- 
ing, and all the marks of violent excitement. Tlua 
primitive and rude form of the festival f was raised, 
by means of the introduction of regular rites, into 
the Fanegyres ; in which foreigners, people of the 
same extraction, and neighbours, were admitted to 
share — in which there were processions and ThearisB 
(^ekfpiai) i. e. companies of pilgrims from foreign land^ 
or from colonies. But even these more dignified and 
refined assemblies retained the characteristic gaiety 
and cheerfulness. The gloomy rites of the Egyptians, 
accompanied with lamentations, were censured as 
unworthy of the gods.{ It was not till later ages 
that the Greeks descended to the celebration of moara-« 
ful ceremonies, in which, clothed in black garments^ 
they commemorated the rape of Persephone, and be- 
wailed the sufferings of Diony8os.§ 

The love of the people for festivities secured per* 
manence to the Panegyres, even in times when the 
circumstances to which they owed their rise and theii 
prosperity had passed away. The numerous advan* 
tages which must necessarily result from such a coiifia«- 
ence of people were also felt. Commerce received a 
new impulse; marriages were contracted. Public 
ordinances connected a community of civil rights with 

* This word, as well as the German meihf allows of too much 
latitude of interpretation to be safely Englished by its cognate, 

t Plutarch V. p. 39. £d. Wytienb, 
I Spanheim on Callimachus* Hymn to Delos, 324.«-Viigi|, 
Georgic. i. 346, with Voss's Commentary. 
{ Voss on the Hymn to Demeter, V. 482, p. 141. 
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this community in festivities ; as far instance, th6 
privilege of frequenting the fair or market held on 
the occasion, free from all dues or tolls. At a later 
period, measures were formally taken for what, at 
an earlier, was matter of course — ^the forming or 
strengthening political ties. Cessation of hostilities^ 
ieexeipiaf — the true treuga Domim; and the thrusting 
out of every hlbod-guilty man from all participation in 
the festival, lay in the very nature of these great jfts-^ 
semblages. Without such regulations the pleasures 
of the day would too often have been troubled by 
acts of violence. 

That narrower circle of participants, the neigh* 
bourhood, whose meetings were confined to j^„p]jicty, 
those within their own league or alliance, onicfw- 
was placed under the presidency of the 
Amphictyons. This must therefore be distinguished 
' from the more extensive jurisdiction of the Pane- 
gyres, who presided in cases where the festival was 
open to all comers, and one state acted as host. 

Among the Amphictyonic assemblies, such as those 
at Onchestus in Calauria, the Amaryn- Deiun 
thian in Euboea, the Apatuiian in Asia, &c.,* '****^»^ 
the Delian festivals maybe more especially mentioned 
as affording a perfect representation of these more 
narrow and limited festal meetings. In May (on the 
sixth or seventh day of the Attic Tbargelion, the birth* 
day of Apollo and Diana, according to the Delian 
tradition), a united festival, consecrated to Apollo, was 
'celebrated with the greatest pomp and solemnity, 

* These are described in great detail by Wachsmuth, 
p. 107. 
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erery foartfa je«r» by all tJie siiTrouiidiiig pe<^le ; that 
k^ by all the inhalntaiits of the Cydades, and by the 
neighboiiring lonians. 

Ita origin is lost in the obseurity of pre-Homeric 
timea. But whatever had either been introdueed, or 
anfficred to fall into decay, in the lapse of ages, was re-* 
Moved or restored in the third year of the eighty- 
eighth Olympiad, after Ddos had undergone porifi- 
eatioD in the preceding winter. At an early period 
the Athenians resorted to this festival in the persons of 
their Theori, or sacred ddegates. We find menti<Hi 
even in the laws of Solon of the Deliasts, i. e. those who 
had been to Delos ; and up to the time of .Demetrhis 
the Phalerian, the Sacred Ship, the Theoris, which' 
bore the pilgrims firom Athens to Delos, was held to be 
an inheritance bequeathed by Theseus; though, of 
course, completely renewed by successive reparations. 

Other Theoric missions, similar to that from Athena^ 
but of inferior magnificence, resorted to this festival, 
and brought as offerings, whole hecatombs of oxen 
gaily decorated, accompanied by chotuses with mag- 
nificent garmenta, and rich presents of golden cfaap^ 
lets and tripods. From the time of the restoration 
of the -ancient festival, the Athenians had assumed 
tiie charge and direction of it, aa well aa the guar-< 
dianship of the Delian sanctuary. Sums of money 
accruing from confiscated property ; finea and un» 
redaimed pledges of those who had lost their lawauxts; 
rents of ieinns and houses, enriched the treasury of 
the god, and served to defray the vast ezpenaes of 
the festivals.* 

^ Sea the accoant of the ezpenws of OL 101, 2, in BSckh't 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener, ii. p. 216, &c. 
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The ddef superintendent or leiider of the Theoris, 
or pflgrimage, was the Architheoros^ who, though a»- 
rated firom the puhHc fimds, was obHged, as the ex- 
pedkion was a IHnrgj (Xccmvpy/a), to defray a part of 
the expenses from Ids own means. The Architheoria 
of Nicias the Athenian is celebrated. He soM land 
to the value of ten thousand drachms, in order that 
he might give the I>elians a banquet at the festival,* 
and build a bridge to connect Delos with Rhen^, 
where the Theorise landed. 

Musical and gymnastic games (pngilisfeic combats, 
leaping and running), and after them choral dances, 
gave interest and splendour to the festivaL The comic 
dance of the seamen, who were to bite the bark of a 
sacved olive tree, with their hands tied behind their 
backs, added to the general mirth. The wanderinga 
of Ddos, and the mazes of the Cretan labyrinth, re^ 
presented in the dance, are mentioned by the ancients. 

Tripods were the prize of those who dittinguishiBd 
themselves in these mimic dances, and their names 
were proclaimed aloud by heralds. The multitude of 
strangers, to whom water was handed gratuitously, 
according to the laws of the games, caused a sort of 
fair to be held, at which die Delian bronze (<es De- 
liacum) found a ready and advantageous sale. But in 
spite of the sanctity of the place, the Athenians early 
^dnmed the consideration and ascendency they en- 
joyed. In the Mithridatic war the island was phm* 
dered. From that tune it fell into decay, and being 
devastated by an earthquake in the time of Augustus, 
was shortly afterwards entirely deserted. 

This great Delian Festival must be distinguished 
from a lesser annual one, although this latter was 
* * 01. 90. 3. 
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likewise honoured vitb die teaart of a Theoria fntan 
Athens. During the absence of these deiegafces, no 
one could be put to death in that city, as we leaenx 
from the history of Socrates, whose exeealiDa waa 
deferred till the return of the TesseL* 

There were, however, a multitude of festivals 
accessible to all Hellenes, besides the 
above-mentioned Amphictyonic ones; but 
not all of these claimed the sacred character of a 
true Hellenic national festival, however great the 
concourse, or however splendid the preparations to 
which they gave rise. Meursius and Castellanushave 
given the enumeration of these, for the most part, 
mnemonic festivals, in their GnBcia feriaia^ • with 
their accustomed erudition. The size of the present 
work permits only a bare enumeration of them. 

The iEacean games were celebrated in ^gina ; 

The Amphiariean, at Oropos in Bceotia ; 

The Akean, at Tegea in Arcadia ; 

The Gorean at Cleitor in Arcadia ; 

The Delphinian, in iEgina; 

The Dioclean, in M^ara ; 

The Erotidian, in Thespiie ; 

The Eleusinian, in Attica ; 

The Genestian, in Euboea; 

The Hellotian, in Corinth ; 

The Hersean, in iEgina, and at Argos (where they 
were also called the Hecatombiean) ; 

The Heradean, at Marathon and at Thebea (also 
known as the lolaean) ; 

The Hermsean, among the Pheneatos, and in Pel* 
lene, from which latter the Theozenia were difietent ;t 

* OL 95, 1, towards the end of the year. 

t Bockh on Pindar, Ol. iz. 102. 
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The Istbinian, at Syracuse ; 

The Gortean, at Cleiton in Arcadia ; 

The Nemean, in Megara ; 

The Olympic, in Attica ; 

The Pythian, in Megara and in Sicyon ; 

The Trophonian, in Lebadea in Bceotia. 

The mera names are generally sufficient to indi« 
cate the relation in which these festivals stood to the 
religion of the place, or to those myths which serted 
as foundations to the very rudiments of history^ 
Yet, much still remains to be cleared up, and many 
inquirers, equal to Otfried M filler in acuteness and 
industry, will still find occupation in this copious and 
difficult subject. 

The most remarkable of the festivals common to 
the whole Hellenic people were the Olympic Olympic 
games* They were celebrated on the small «•«"«■• 
plain of Olympia (now Antilalla), an oblong of a 
mile and a quarter^ from east to west, bounded on the 
north by the river Cladeus, and still more closely by 
the spherical hill Cronion* Around it were the 
sacred grq^es of the Altis.t On' the south, the Al* 
pheus formed the boundary of the valley, in which have 
heen found the ruins of a theatre, of aqueducts of the 

* See the very distinct and beautiful description and plan of 
the valley of Olympia, in Colonel Leake's Travels in the 
Jtforea, vol. i. p. 25. Colonel Leake ealU the site of Olympia, 
AndUalo. — ^Transl. 

t "AkTtt, an old Peloponnesiao form of "AXft. ^ To place 
their temples iu groves was one of those earliest customs of thu 
Greeks, which continue to the present duy." — Leakeys Mores, 
vol. i.p. 35. — Transl. Sitva alta Jovis iitcusve Diana^. — Vir|«. ; 
lMa$» et ara Dians^^ — Hor. ; &c., passim in every Greek an4 
Latin poet^ 
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age of Hadrian, and of a temidc * The traces of the 
Hippodrome may aho lead to the detennmation. of 
other objects. On a separate level of the valley, now 
inundated, lay the stadium. The whole surrounding 
scenery seemed a garden of die gods, and is fitly called 
by Pindar,.a grove of Zeus. Thick woods overhung the 
clear andsparkling brooks and their flowery banks; and 
^mples and Thenme and statues arose on every side-t 
Olympia appeared to be the very centre of every- 
thing sacred ; as the temple of Zeus was the centre 
and heart of Olympia. 

Strabo believes that an oracle, which at a later i^ 
Origin of became mute, established the fame of this 
the games, sanctuary, which, according to various tra* 
ditions, was early the seat of a Panegyris. This, 
often interrupted after the time of Oxylus, was insd* 
tuted anew by Iphitus of Elis, whose shield, on which 
the proclamation of the Elean sacred truce was in- 
scribed, and Iphitus and Lycurgus named as founders, 
was existing as late as the time of Pausanias. About a 
century after the death of Iphitus began the unbroken 
catalogue of the Olympic victors, at the head of which 
stands Coroebus. The name of the successful compe- 
titor in the foot-race is invariably recorded, and gen- 
erally those of the conquerors in the other games. 
These avaypa^ai, chronologically rectified by Timseus 
Mode of ^ Sicily, formed the basis of a mode of 
" tinu?°* calculating time, common to all Greeks 
which must have been doubly desirable fiom 
Ae variety of the calendars in use among them. 

* Col. Leake says, "there is little doubt that these poor le- 
inaios are those of the celebrated temple of Jupiter."-— TransL 
t Strabo, Yiii. 3, (page 354, ed. Casaub). 
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This Olympic reckoning, liowever, spite of its great 
advantages in the detennination of dates, remained 
exdusively literary. It was neither used on coinanor 
in the ordinary transactions of life ; nor was it gene- 
rally recdved till long after Greece had possessed her 
Herodotus and her Thucydides. From the time of the 
restoration ol the gsmes by Iphitas, they were cele* 
brated on the first fiill moon after the summer solstice, 
every fourth year, from the 1 1th to the 15th of the Attic 
month Hecatombieoii. On the 16th the prizes were 
distributed. The full moon, which always fell on 
the 13th or 14th day of every civic month, thus ia- 
vaiiably lighted the festival. The gsmes recurred 
aftor 49 or 50 lunar months. Two Olympiads, there- 
fore, added together, formed a complete period of 
dght years ; and thus, by the intercalation or omis- 
sion of a few days, the Greeks could arrive at a divi- 
sion of time, not perfectly accurate indeed, but suffi- 
ciently convenient.* 

The beginning of the Olympic reckoning (from the 
victory of Coroebus) which was confirmed by a cslcu- 
lation of the dark intervals between the moons, cor- 
responds to the year 176 B.C. 

During the time of their greatest splendour, the 
Olympic Games were under the exclusive pirection of 
direction of the Eleans. Whether this was thegwae.. 
always the case, or whether the inhabitants of the 
place were united with them in the management of 
these festivals, as Amphictyons, is still imcertain. It 
appears, however, indisputable, that Doric influence 

* See Bockh. on Olymp. iii. 18—25. Pindari p. ii. t. 2. p. 
pk 138 ) and Wurm^ d« Ponder. Nummor. et de Anni ordinandi 

Rationibus.— Stuttgard, 1 82 1 . p. 1 74. 
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predominated at that early period; the Spartan love 
for gymnastic exercises probahly materially contri- 
buted to the adoption of these games. £lis governed 
the festival by having the regulation of the modes or 
forms of contest. Priests of the Elean Zeus pro- 
claimed the ixex^ipla^ the cessation of hostilities, and 
the libations (ffvoyiai) ; they were the heralds of the 
feast {icapvKic &pdy)y and perfectly corresponded to 
the Latin fcciales. Out of each Elean Phyle, one 
Hdiano- Hellanodices was taken by lot, and for ten 
- dicae. months previous to the festival, was in- 
structed by the Nomophylaces in every thing apper- 
taining to the games. The number of these Hellano- 
dic«e which, in the 50th Olympiad, had been raised 
from one to two, increased with the increase of the 
Elean territory to twelve; till, in the 104th Olym- 
piad, they were reduced to eight, in consequence of 
a diminution in the state. They were subsequently 
raised again to ten, and this number remained unal- 
tered to the time of Hadrian. 

On them it devolved to place on the brow of the 
victor the wreath of the sacred olive (aTi<^yoy ac 
kotIvov^ the tree which Hercules himself had brought 
from Hyperborean regions to the sunny plain of 
Olympia. All disputes concerning the games were 
referred to the Olympic Council, and the popular as- 
sembly of the Eleans, as court of appeal from the 
decisions of the Hellanodic^e. The concourse of 
strangers were lodged in tents and inns, which were 
constructed without the Altis,* and probably disap- 

* The baUding of the waU of the Altis of Zeus was attri- 
buted to Herculea. 
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peared after tlie terminatioii of the games ; not very 
comfortable dwellings in the heats of July.* The 
respective nations were under the supervision of police- 
officers of their own, who were all subject to the Hel- 
lanodic8e. Married women alone were denied all 
participation in the festival ; according to those prin- 
ciples of restraint and reserve which excluded wo- 
men generally from public life. On the other hand, 
virgins were admitted to witness the athletic games, 
and, at a later period, appeared themselves as con- 
querors in the chariot-races. Those who intended to 
offer themselves as competitors in the matches must 
first have been trained and exercised in the gymna- 
sium of Elis. 

The festival opened with sacrifices, especially on the 
altar of Zeus, near the monument of Pelops q^^^^ ^^ 
(the altar which is described by Pausania8,t *J>e8*™««- 
and which Pindar calls TroXv^eviuraroc, because sa- 
crifices were burning on it incessantly); partly in 
order to obtain a response of the oracle through the 
lamidfiB ; partly to render the god propitious to the 
approaching combats. This altar, which was said to 
have been built by the Idsean Hercules, or by some 
other native hero, was twenty-two feet high,! and 
stood on a base a hundred and twenty-five feet in 
^circumference, within which was a smaller altar des- 
tined to the burning of the thigh bones. 

The sacrifices lasted till midnight, and the multi- 
tude repaired immediately from them to the games, 

♦ iEfian. Var. Hist 14, 18. f V. xiii. 5. 

X See Leake's Moxea> vol. i, p. 38. 

K 
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which began early in the morning. The eportB were 
not always alike, either in number oria order. They 
were extended or abridged according to circumstances. 
The athletes were first seen using -some preliminary 
exercises, such as beating the air (cncca^a^^ecv), to 
give suppleness to their limbs (xecpovo/itccv). They 
then bound themselves by an oath to the Hellano- 
dicae, to adhere to the rules of the games, and to 
contend honourably according to the usages they had 
learned during their ten months' training in Elis. 
After this ceremony, they entered Ifhe arena of the 
Stadium, where they stripped and anointed them- 
selyes with ointment (^Xfc^op). In Pindar's time, 
the combatants were perfectly naked ^ for after 
the 15th Olympiad, when the Lacedemonian Acan- 
thus ran naked twice through the stadium, the apron 
which the Greeks had adopted to accommodate tEem- 
selves to the manners of Barbarians was: entirely laid 
aside.^ The runners alone kept on a sort of sandals 
(evBpofxihg^y in order to preserve their feet from hurt. 
As soon as jthe Hellanodicae had taken their places, 
those athletes, whose peculiar kind of match was to 
' lead the way, were called ^loud. The names of thoee 
who were chosen by lot as antagonists were proclaimed 
in a loud voice by a herald, who laid his hand on the 
head of each in turn, and called upon the people to 
say, if any there present knew whether this man 
ought to be excluded i&om the contest on account of 
any crime, or of servile-extraction. This examination 
of the athletes was called doKifxaaia, and one who 
had passed through it, evhoKifxog^f 

* Thucyd. i. €. t Fabri. Agon. iii. 12L 
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The fi90t'<iace in the stadium ^ms the oldest, and 
for a lonir time the only, contest. To this _ 

^ Foot-race. 

was added, from the time of the sixty^fifth 
Ol]ncnpiad, fhence in armour (6irXcr«!rv ^pofioo). At 
fixst the ffra^toBpofioi ran only once the length of the 
Btadimn, i. e. a hundred and twenty paces; hut from 
the time of the fourteenth Olympiad the race was 
doiihled,'and the runners were ohliged to run with 
equal rapidity the whole way from the starting point 
to the goal. At ahout the same period the course 
was also lengthened hy the removal of the goal ; so 
that the runner had to run from twelve to twenty* 
five times the length of the stadium. From the 
thirty^seventh Olympiad hoys were admitted to run. 
The introduction of the Pankration, in the 
eighteenth Olympiad: and the Pentathlon, 

/. i.T"i ^ ,H^ «. , */ Pentathlon. 

er live-fold match (aXfia, iroo^Kuti, cltrKOQ, 
ojcciiv, graXi;, i. e. leaping, running, hurling the disk 
and the spear, and wrestling), as first victor in 
which, Lampis the Laeonian has come down to us,* 
threw the single prizes for single modes of comhat 
into ohlivion. By a comparison of Xenophon's his- 
tory of Greece t ^th Pausanias,} it appears, that the 
chariot-^xaces were>held on the same day with the Pent- 
athlon. According to Pau8anias,§ this arrangement 
was introduced suhsequent to the 1 7th Olympiad. It 
appears from the -same passage, that all the contests 
had previously been held on one day. .From the 
above-mentioned date, however, one day was devoted 
to the equestrian games and the 'Pentathlon, and 
laieto the wrestling matches. It is not easy to dis- 

* 'Olymp. 13. t ▼ii' 4, 29. { vi. 24, 1. 5 v. 9, 3. 

k2 
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cover what was the occupation of the other diree days, 
unless these were set apart for the musical Agones. 

The most magnificent of the games were the cha- 
CbBriot- ^^^^ ^^^ horse-races, in which monarchs 

^^^' took party hy sending their horses and 
mules. The dangerous nature of these contests is 
attested hy numerous examples. The chariot-races 
preceded the horse-races. As early as the 25th 
Olympiad the contest of the chariots i&pfiay . which 
in. various passages signifies a chariot with four 
horses, Tidpiirirog) is mentioned. At a later period, 
in the 99th Olympiad, colts were driven hy way of 
heightening the sport (&pfjLa TrufXaty). The chariot 
with two horses {avvtapis) appears in the 93d 01}^^- 
piad, and, drawn hy young horses, in the 128th. 

Horse-races (ittttoc tciKrio) ^rst appear in the 33d 
Olympiad — ^long after (Olymp. 131), colt- 

Horae-races. . . , , - . i • i ^-i 

races. A mixed sort of race, m which the 
rider leaped off his horse when near the goal, and ran 
on hy the side (koXviiq ^po/tioc), was introduced in the 
71st Olympiad, hut was given up again in the 84th. 
Appended to these gymnastic contests were the 
liusicai musical ones ; trials of skill hetween flute- 
contests. pjayers, which were celehrated in the Pythic 
as well as the Olympic games. Whether these accom- 
panied the gymnastic games, or followed them, is not 
expressed in the ancient authorities. Players on the 
salpinx were honoured with a prize from the time 
of the 96th Olympiad. Inscriptions on marhle re- 
cord the names of victors on the lyre. The perform- 
ance on the former instrument took place near an 
altar hy the entrance into the stadium. Here, too, 
the loud call of the heralds (irovs) was honoured* 
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That other sorts of emulous trials took place, such 
as scenic representations and the reading of historical 
works, is known from the life of Euripides (Olymp. 
91), and of Herodotus (Olymp. 81); hut Bockh 
shows that, in all probahility, these were held outside 
the Altis in the vKriyai* 

A palm was awarded to every victor (^oiviicoc 
ipvoc or ^oXoc), but it was not till the sixth 
day, that is, by accurate calculation, on the 
21st or 22d of July, that the true prize, the olive- 
wreath from the sacred tree, was given : that prize 
which was the object of anxious, jealous eagerness ; 
for which princes were rivals ; and which abundantly 
outweighed the tripods, the caldrons, the splendid 
garments, and all the richest prizes of the elder heroic 
age, by the fame it conferred on a family, a city, or a 
state. 

For after the name of the sacred victor (tspovUriQ) 
had been proclaimed aloud (avappritnc), and Honours of 
Crowned by one of the Hellanodicse with «!»« ▼Actors. 
the beautifully-wreathed olive branch (cXa/a jcaXXc- 
vrc^avoc); after he had been conducted, magnificently 
clad, through applauding crowds, and had been ho- 
noured like a god by assembled Greece, his com- 
panions and friends met in the evening within the 
sacred enclosure; and there, with procession and 
banquet and song, celebrated that victory which was 
their common glory and triumph. Scolia, and songs 
of a simple kind, suggested by the inspiration of the 
moment to the friends of the hero ; or traditionary odes 
of victory (such as are mentioned as having been 
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composed by Arcbilochus) crowned the glories of 
these evening feasts after the conclusion of the games^ 

Still more solemn were the festivals with which the 
victor was recdved on his return to his native place 
(eiaiXatnc). Cities which laid claim to a connexion: 
with him through his ancestors vied with the place of 
his actual birth or residence, in their preparations for 
his reception; and festal songs hailed the pride of 
the land wherever he appeared. So fervid was the 
enthusiasm, that in some places the inhabitants tore 
down their walls, because a city which had nurtured^ 
and which possessed, such, a champion, needed no- 
other defence.*^ At every anniversary of the games at 
which the wreath was won, the victory was celebrated 
anew in his native place. Feasts were given at which* 
the triumphs of their hero were sung and represented 
by the chorus, although a long period might have 
elapsed since his victory. 

But besides these high and honourable rewards,. 
PecanUry the valuc of which has been made conspi- 

re wards., ^^Q^g ^q ^g jjy ^j^g songs of Pindar, the olive, 

wreath- was not unattended by substantial advantages* 
Among these were immunity from all public burthen9,j 
qViXem, in the widest sense of the word ;, at least long 
before the time of the Emperor Julian : pecuniary, 
rewards, which wfsre expressly determined at Athena., 
l^y the law& of Solon, who decreed five hundred 
^achmsB to the Olympic victors: maintenance^ 
which a decree of Trajan calls annoncaria commoda :t 
festal banquets in< the Prytaneum : statues, with or. 
without inscriptions (which, however, in Pindar's. 

* Plut. Symp., ii. qn. 5. f Pli^^* Ep. x., 118. 
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time were not as yet very common). A£tet three vie* 
tories, these statues were portraits or effigies of the 
victor himself (ciicokcc ItrofurpriToiy icomoB statute). 

The festive tastes and hahits which distinguished; 
die Greeks^ secured an honourable perpe- Duration of 
tdity to thfese saored games, tiirough aU ex- *** tJ»me»4 
temal changes of government. Even in Nero's time, 
die renown which a victory at Olympia procured was 
an object of desire and ambition to the ruler of the 
world. And in the time of the Emperor Julian, they 
were solemnized with great pomp.* The celebration 
of the games continued through an unbroken series 
of 293 Olympiads, till, towards the end of the reign 
of die Emperor Theodosius^ this institution of Pagan* 
ism shared the common destruction. Tet so familiar 
to tlie minds of men were the manners, the language, 
and the religious rites of the Greeks become, that 
die writinga of the Fathers of the church are. full of 
allusions to the Olympic customs, which were now 
applied io Chiistianity. The end of the Olympic 
games may be dated at the 395th year after Christ; 
The complete list of the victors is to be found in Ed. 
Corsini, Dissertationes AgomstioB. 

We shall not pause to describe the Olympic games^ 
which several Grecian and Asialic cities pythian 
(Smyrna, Antioch, Dium in Macedonia, samw- 
Alexandria, and Athens) established under the same 
name, and on the aame model, but shall turn to the 
Pythian; the games which approached the most 
nearly in importance anddn reputation to the Olympic. 
Their origin may probably be traced to the concourse 

^ Juliani Ep. pro Azgivis. 
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of persons resorting to the Delphic Oracle. They 
were subsequently restored,* after the Amphictyonic 
waTjt on occasion of which all Hellas united under 
the conduct of Clisthenes of Sicyon, and of Eurylo- 
chus the Thessalian, when the Cirrhfleans and the 
CraugallidsB had imposed on the visiters to the oracle 
extortionate harbour-dues and other exactions. What 
at an earlier period had been merely a contest of 
Citharoedi, now became a regular musical Agon, at 
which the visiter received, not as formerly, a laurel 
crown, but a pecuniary reward (dyoiv xp^ifiarlrrifi). 
But at the very next celebration (Olymp. 49, 3) this 
prize was again exchanged for the wreath {dyikv 
trnfavirriQ) ; as Bockh shows in the passage just 
referred to. The scene of these games was Pytho, 
the loftiest part of Delphi, which rises on diree 
stages or terraces, and *AiroXKwvia vain}, the middle 
part of the city ; both at a short distance from the 
temple.} 

The celebration was in the Delphic month Bysius 
(which, like the Athenian Munychion, falls at the 
time of the vernal equinox), every third year of the 
Olympiad. In the month Bysius the Delphic Oracle 
gave its responses ; about the same time the Am- 
phictyons, by whom this solemn festival was instir 
tuted, met at the Delphic sanctuary. 

Whether the games lasted one day or more, it has 
been impossible for Corsini, with all his erudition and 
acuteness, to discover. The variety of the sports, how- 
ever^ leads us to conjecture the latter. At the restora- 



* Ol. 48, 3. Btfckh, Find. Expl.,p. 207. 
1 01. 47, 2. t B«ckh, Expl. ad Fjrth. v. p. 286. 
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tion of the Pythian games (Olymp. 48, 3), the flute, 
and song accompanied by the flute, were introduced in 
addition to the singing to the cithara. In short, the 
contests were nearly the same as at Olympia, with the 
exception of the quadriga. The only game in which 
boys were admitted to share was the foot-race twice 
through the course, and then over the long course 
(diavXoc and ^oXcxoc). At the second celebration, 
however, the contest of flutes was discontinued, and 
the chariot-race introduced. In the eighth Pythiad 
we find the contest of flutes alone, unaccompanied 
by the voice — assis fidihus. 

Gradually, therefore, we find the whole cycle of 
Agones which are mentioned as in practice at Olym- 
pia ; but the predominant characteristic of the Py- 
thian games contiiiued to be music. It is an import- 
ant fact, that, as Pliny informs us,* even in the time 
of Phidias, a trial of painting took place, in which 
Panaenus bore off the prize. The Amphictyons, of 
whom we shall speak more at length hereafter, were 
the judges. The cessation of the Pythian, probably 
contemporaneous with that of the Olympic games, 
was subsequent to the reign of the emperor Julian. 

The Nemean games are said to have originated in 
the funeral games in honour of Opheltes, i^emeaii 
at the time when Adrastus and the other «»™«»- 
chiefs undertook the expedition against Thebes. But 
Bockh remarks, on the conclusion of Pindar s eighth 
Nemean Ode, that festal games had existed there 
anterior to that event, and that even then the Hymn 
was not wanting. The place of celebration (after 

• H. N. zxzv. 9. 
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dieir restoration *) was the Nemean grove, not far 
£nom Cleonie in Argolis, and Arom PhliuS) where was 
a sanctuary of the Nemean Zeus^ Notwithstand- 
ing this restoration, which, considenng the^ flourish- 
ing state of the Achssans at that period, might have 
been expected to raise these festivals into high con- 
sideration, we have no list of the Nemean games 
before the '72nd Olympiad, when the battle of Mara- 
thon gave great weight to every thing that had any 
relation with Zeus the Deliverer. At that period 
they became more magnificent^ and were resorted to 
by a greater multitude. 

The games were of the usual kind; the Pent- 
athlon, and other g3rmnastic matches. They were 
originally under the direction of the Cleonseans, from 
whom they were wrested by the Argives before 
Qlymp. 53| I. About Olymp. 80, the Cleonsoans re- 
covered possession of the management. ~They were 
celebrated twice within the ^ade of an Olympiad ; 
once in summer, in the fourth year of every Olym- 
piad, (m the I2th day of the Attic month Metagitnion ; 
and once ii^. winter, in the second year of each 
Olympiad, near the dose of winter.. 

They were not, like the Olympic and Pythic,.pent- 
aeteric, but trieteric. Juhan^ in the passage so often 
quoted, mentions them as. existing in their antient 
(Oder, in his time. In memory of the origm of these 
festivals — luneral games instituted by Doric cap- 
tains — the prize continued: to be a wreath of green 
ivy, which, after die battle of Marathon, w<as held to 
haye a reference to that moumfhl day. 

* According to Easebioft this was about 01. 53^ 1 or 2. 
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A mythic origin was also attributed to the Ifithxnian 
games. They were said to have arisen out iBthmUn] 
of the f\meral games celebrated by ^e IfH gamM. 
mans on the Isthmus, of- Corinth, in honour of Meli<c 
certes. Several restorations of them by Theseus and 
Hercules are mentioned ; and according to the. testi« 
mony of Solinus» they were not celebrated by the Cyp- 
aelids. This is denied, by Corsini^ on various grounds, 
and especially because the laws of Solon decreed a 
hundred drachmee as prize to the IsthmionictB.^ 

Although of Ionic origin (for which reason a place 
of honour was always assigned to the Athenians, and 
they were invited, even in time of war, to the games), 
they became Doric at a later period. 

The Corinthians were the masters and givers of 
these games, which were trieteric. They were held 
once in the first year of the Olympiads, in simimer; 
once in the third year of the Olympiads, in spring, or 
towards summer. Subsequently to the 49th Olym- 
piad, they appear to have risen in importance. The 
scene of them was in the valleys of the Isthmus : iy 
kaXov XleXoTToc irrvyaicy^y fidtriraimy *Io'^ftov,*Iord^ov 
ay ydvoQi as Rndar says. 

Corsini's calculation of the day is founded on an 
error. The prize in the ordinary gymnastic games 
was, in the earlier times, a crown of the pine-tree 
(fl v(rvs) ; in the later, of ivy, which was afterwards 
again replaced by one from the pine-tree. Around 
the bough, a band (pVpa, according to the scholiasts 
Toiyta) of yellowish wool was wreathed. According 
to other commentators, this was a piece of cloth like a 
handkerchief (jitpapioy)^ — the orarium of the Latins.t 

* 01. 46, 3. t See Bockh Pindar. Ezpl. p. 193. 
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The influence of these testivalB on the assembled 
hody of Hellenes must have been extremely powerful. 
Here, in the eyes of the Theori of the several states, 
the victor was invested with a glory which Cicero 
pronounces equal to the most brilliant triumphs of 
Rome. 

But we should overlook or misconceive a multitude 
of other conriderations, were we to regard these as the 
only institutions intended to effect that union among 
the couflictii^ elements of the Grecian people, to 
which Nature herself, and circumstances already 
sUuded to, interposed insuperable obstacles. 
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Chapter IX. 

^^cl€»— Oracle of Dodona— SelU— Orftcalar-«onnds and object*— 
^^racle at Delphi— SapprcMion of the ancient Oracle of the Serpen^^ 
I'egend of Apollo and the Python— Oracular Chasm— Origin of the 
^'"Pod — Ita form — Castalian spring-Pythia— Manner of pronouncing 
the reaponsea— Preliminary ritea—Treaanry— Origin of the wealth 
acciunalated there— Office and jurisdiction of the Amphlctyons— De- 
cline and fall of the Oracle— Leagues or confederacies— The Ionic, 
I^ric, .Solian, Achaean— Their inflaence on Greece— Amphictyonie 
league — Its origin — Members of the league— Bnsiness'of its meetlnga 
Its religioas character— Its decline and fall— Privileges mutually 
granted by the Grecian SUtes— Proxenia— Epigamia— Enkteaia— 
Ateleiar— Proedria— Inefficacy of all these Institutions to bind toge- 
^on the States of Greece— Hegemonia. 

OT even the Oracles had power to harmonize and 

oind together the varied elements of the Hellenic 

.J^^^* although that was the main ohject of those 

^^ounced at Delphi. We can here treat of such 

^**edia* ^®^e publicly recognized as standing in im- 

of tij^ ^ ^elation to the rehgion of the country and 

ill <jj. '®* not of the responses or oracles received 

^ereci^^®» or uttered by the dead, or of those deli- 

^^Ith ^^ents, or those predictions concerning 

^^ ^azu^*'^^ ^^® Greeks classed under the com- 

^ oi- ^ ® 0^ jugglery (eTraywyal), and regarded as 

Acf^^^ ^^**«nw^orthy of credit. 

tio^ ^^o^^ ^6 X>o<ionean oracle in Epirus, near the 

^^li ^% ^zaxaot come under considera- podoneau 

Si^^^Qj 4 ^ix^c^^ its importance so early ®'^**^^*- 

*o/^^'^/^ ^' ' ^ *^e writers quoted by succeeding 

^V^ A ^^^^^^^^^ejning its inost influential period* 

/ ♦ ^ •-■-^^^-■-cled as to the fact, whether there were one 

\ 
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the guardian of this oracular chasm.* This tripod, 
vrhich (according to Otfried Muller's acute investiga* 
tion) the Delphian Apollo stole from his neighbour 
and brother, the Parnassian Dionysos, grew out of 
the three-footed pot or cauldron of primitive house- 
hold use (rpiTToi/c ifJ>irvpifi7iTfig)j and gradually as- 
sumed a nobler form by successive additions and 
improvements, till it at length became the resound- 
ing seat of the Pythia. The form of the Delphic 
tripod, assumed by MiiUer, is, three feet, or rather 
legs, supporting a circular rim, within which hung a 
basin; and around them projecting rings (ovara), 
upon which rested a discus-hke metal plate, which 
Miiller takes for the Holmos (6 tov rpivoZoq kvkXoq), 
The basin, or vessel, represented on the oldest mo- 
numents in the form of half an egg (e. g. on the 
base of the Candelabrum at Dresden), he takes to 
be intended merely for resonance — the cortina of the 
Romans — the &£wk of Nonnus — ^which was placed 
upside down in the other basin, only that it might 
give out a sound when shaken by the breath of the 
Omphai. The place where the oracle was delivered 
was called o/i^aXoc, from ofjufiri [and ar/Aoc]t (whence 
arose the saying of the navel of the earth). It was 
marked by a pillar, which at a later date was en- 
twined with a serpent. Its exact situation has been 
contested. But the vagueness of the expressions 
used by the ancients, which have been cited in this 
controversy, may partly arise from the dim light of 
the sanctuary, which afforded even those who con- 

* This is the opinion of Bottiger in his Kunst Mythologie* 
t This seems doubtful. — ^Transl 
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suited the oracle little opportunity of discerning ob- 
jects with accuracy. 

The inquirer who, after the sacrifices and other 
preparatory ceremonies, approached the adytum of 
Pytho, throi^h the inmost recesses of which the 
Castalian or Cassotian spring flowed in a deep 
channel or guUy in the rock, perceived a tripod of 
enormous size, divided from the rest of the temple by 
a stone wall, and standing directly over the chasm 
whence issued the powerful and cold stream of 
gas. In the Delphic month Bysius, about the vernal 
equinox, when the spring was at the fullest, the 
oracle was in its greatest v^our and activity. At 
other seasons it gave responses only on a particular 
day, once in a month. Near the tripod stood a laurel 
which the Pythia seized in her holy rage. It was 
first necessary to compel her, almost by force, to place 
herself on her awful and uneasy seat — ^uneasy enough, 
even though the statement of Origen, in opposition to 
Celsus,* that the Pythia was an £ngastromantis,t 
should be rejected. 

Rage is, indeed, scarcely too strong an expression 
for the excitement which the Phcebas dis- 
played when she had drunk of the spring ' ^ 
of Castalis, and bathed her hair in its waters ; when, 
chewing leaves of the sacred laurel, with a wreath 
of which her head was encircled, she was constrained 
by the guardians of the shrine to ascend the tripod. 

The detached words which she uttered, accom- 
panied by the ringing sound of the tripod, were placed 
in order by the prophets, and were written in hexa- 

* m,, p« 125. t Or ventxilo^uist. 

L 
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meteni under the questums, wfaich.were always deli- 
vered in writing. The order of .the iiiterrDgiitoine» 
was determined by lot, and their, admiaatbility) bynu- 
meroua sacrifices. 

Phemonoe is said to have been rthe fintPythia who 
ddivered responses of this sort; At.first, one Pythia 
was sufficient) but.in a later age, so great was the re* 
sort to the oracle, that:tfaeret¥i«rB three who respoBded 
alternately. Their: indispensable qualifications were^ 
to be Delphians, to. be fifty. yeara. old; and never^ in 
appearance at leasts to cosKproiniae their high and 
sacred character. Vfe also find five o9toi> attached to 
the oracle. They were of, the family of Deuoalion, and 
held their office for- life. 

In earlier times the turn in. which ^ visiters ap<^ 
proacbed the oracle was decidedtby let«. The 
pnvilege Of Toeeivmg an immediate response 
(ProBMtntia), wa^- one -of- the dearlyrboiight favovm 
granted to parldcolar places -or bodies of mes. Bach 
gifts, or, at the-ltast^ cakes, laid. upon the altar, wece 
offered in token of gratitude for the reafvmses which 
were held- in the -highest rev^r^iee up to the time of 
the Persian wan These ofiferingsr ware the foundatien 
of the riches which, before the great fiie in the 58tb 
Olympiad, were kept in the brazoi treasury. Afiker the 
rebuilding by the Alem^eoiiidaai the votive offeringe 
and the gold and silver vessels (x^voetf : yvaXa) were 
distributed among the several treasuiiesin the town; 
There remained, however^ sueh vast property in pre- 
dous gems^ in land, and in. slaves attached to the 
temple (ccpo^sXot), that the Atoi^ctyons specified 
the care of the treasures and of the temple as one of 
^>te main and fundamental objects- of their league. 
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But to this oare of the sanctuary and. its treasures 
was almost neoesBarily attached- the duty of making 
provision for general want or distress. Amphictyo* 
For when the oracle had drawn together '»*«^ccie«i«fc 
stranger» from all parts in great multitudes ; some 
attracted hy superstitious desires and hopes, some 
by the savoury steam of the sacrificial hearth ; when 
jugglers and deight-of-hand players were enticed 
to the pyliea (^rvXar/dec dyopal) ; the Amphictyons 
gave to their deliberations the higher and larger 
diaracter of Eoclesifle (also called truvi^id), to which 
every man present, even every stranger, was admitted; 
These must necessarily have had the beneficent ef« 
feet of securing to the Delphic sacrificial rites and 
lustrations reverence and faith •fh)iiQi Greeks of every 
tribe and state ; since the participation of all in the 
sacrifices and festal rites is even better ascertained 
than their share in* the decisions of die council. 

Hence, more particularly, must those expiatory 
usages have been widely diffused which miti- 
gated the insatiate vengeance for blood :. for ^p '^ ^^ 
the decision, whether a murder were expiable or inex'* 
piable, lay with the penal court of the Delphic lords and 
princes. This tribunal enforced the Pythian decree 
Qlv^i^ y^Hi^y according to which every offender 
against the sanctity of the temple was hurled fhmi a 
lofty rock. Delphi was, therefore, the focus of Gredi 
civilizationand humanity,^ — ^the mediiulUum'Siiororunt 
Gr(Bci<B; and all the purifications enjoined by the rituid 
of religion emanated from thence, and were diffused 
over the world of Greece, and afterwards of Rome. 

The temple of Delphi, was, by the common eon- 
sent of all Hellenes, an autonomic shrine, of which 

l2 
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/ 

the Amphictyons and the popular assembly of the 
Delphians were the sole guardians. But, according 
to Homer,* the Phocians laid claim to this guardian- 
ship ; and, in consequence of the party divisions of 
the several Greek states, they were occasionally, in 
spite of vehement opposition, so fortunate as to 
obtain it.f 

This want of unanimity alone would suffice to 
explain, how it was that the influence of the oracle on 
the political life of Greece was so limited ; and why 
its detached answers to detached, thougli important, 
questions, could be of little constant or universal 
utility; why it was often condemned to veil itself in 
obscurity and ambiguity (^aioXotrrofioi XP^'^f^O 9 ^'^^ 
why, in a later age, it probably merited the reproaches 
which, from the time of Demosthenes, were more and 
more frequently directed against it. 

From the time of Croesus it can no longer be re- 
garded as exclusively appropriated to Hellenism. In 
gratitude for his rich gifts, the highest privil^as, 
Promanteia, Ateleia, and Proedria, (i. e. the most 
distinguished seat in the assemblies,) were granted 
to him and his Lydians; though the exclusive use 
of Doric Greek as the oracular language secured 
a permanent distinction to the Hellenes. £ven 
anterior to the battle of Pharsalia the oracle fell 
into decay; in Juvenal's timet it seems to have 
been silenced by its poverty, as is mentioned by 
Strabo. But here, as elsewhere, the Emperor Ju- 
lian laboured to restore the appearance of life to 
dead forms. 

♦ n. ii. 5 1 8. f As, for instance, 01 1 06, 2. 

8at y/i, 555.. 
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An institution from which more powerful effects 
were to be expected, in uniting the severed or hostile 
tribes of Greece, than were found to be pro- 
duced by the community of festivals, was VonM^' 
that of leagues or confederations; theicoiva, "*'***• 
which, though they grew out of rehgious Panegyres, 
had for their object political deliberations and alli- 
ances. District unions of this kind (for they were 
always formed from the simplest territorial divisions) 
were under the direction of a council of the league 
(fiovXivTripiov)^ sent as representatives {•n'p6fiov\oi) ; 
or consisted of the whole body of the citizens. 

The most remarkable among them were, the Ionic 
league, consisting of the twelve cities of Asiatic 
Ionia, the council of which assembled at the Pan- 
ionion on Mycale : the Doric, which was connected 
with the religious rites celebrated in honour of Apollo 
on the promontory of Triopium : the iEolian, on the 
main-land, concerning the form of which less is 
known, whilst an alliance of the cities of Lesbos 
under the Profidria of Mitylene appears to be often 
alluded to; and, above all, the twelve cities of Achsea 
united into one body, the confedetate council of 
which, from its earliest commencement to the time 
of Pausanias, assembled in a grove sacred to Zeus 
near iSgium. There were also the Arcadian, the 
^tolian, the Phocian ; but all these confederations 
existed only for the purpose of consulting on the cir- 
cumstances and measures common to all. 

It does not appear that they had the power of car- 
Tpng their own resolutions into effect. Nor could 
they so interfere with the internal administration of 
the several states, as to produce the consequence 
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which, with reference -to the conatituent membezB of 
the Achsean league, is hoasted of by PolybiuB ; who 
says that they would have formed one town as well at 
one state, had they only been surrounded by a common 
wall of defence. Too much latitude was left for the 
independent will of the individual states which com- 
posed the league, and which submitted to stand in a 
subordinate relation to each other only in times of 
great danger and for the sake of the good of the whole : 
and hence, too much room for the independent action 
of the several parts ; as was shown in the Boeotian 
league at the time of the conflict with the Romans, to 
the destniction of all firm and durable co-operatioB or 
union. 

But however inadequate were the results of such 
confederacies upon the legal and constitutional con- 
dition of the Hellenes, the forms of these combinations 
have the strongest claims on our attention. In them 
lay the germs of the process by which small circles 
or districts, gradually widening into larger, at length 
acquired the form and substance of one great national 
whole, bound together by uniformity of laws and in- 
stitutions. Thus the Demoi, the districts and the 
cities of Thessaly, were severally independent. Yet 
the Demoi were united into tribes, the tribes again 
into four main nations, and the whole of Thessaly 
was comprehended within the league (^trvarrifiet 
QeTTaXbiv) . That even this constitution did not auffioe 
to establish any firm and lasting union, only proves 
how deep and potent were the causes of division. 

Even the Amphictyonic league, which, in its wider 
Amphicfyo- cxtcnsion, presented the same central point 
Bic league, to all Greccc as the Kotva did to the several 
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«t«tes, mm not competent to brii^. about 'tliat imion 
•^faicfa, ^ccoiding to MTcral xonsideiable witneaBOty 
!waB, from the time of Acrisiot, .among the objects 
of its care^ 'Origmating in the administrative coun^ 
cil of the Delphic xanetiiary and the Panegyris 
-'which assembled there, it .probably owed its earlier 
Ibim to no dengn^aod first, acquired its more definite 
constitution from Achsius the ruler of Aigos. It is 
at least certain that those regulations which are men- 
tione4 by various historians were the work of several 
-generations, and* not of any single man. Its earliest 
institution had relation to those tribes which dwelt in 
and aiound^Thessaly.; and afber the subsequent spread 
of these tribes, none but the nations which proceeded 
:from them, or were reckoned as members of their 
body, had any share in their meetings. 

" Tittmannf has collated the very conflicting aecounts 
of the ancients, and inferred finm them the fi>lloviring 
twelve confederate States; Thesealians, Boeotians^ 
Dorians, lonians, Perrluebians, Magnetes^ Locriana, 
CEtaeans or iBnianians, Phthiotic lAchffians, Malians, 
Phocians, >Delphians ; all of whom first, appear in 
a more distinct form ^er the Orisssean war. The 
delegates of the confederate states, called Pylagorae 
and Hieromnemones, met (at least since Acriaius' 
tune) twice in the year : in spring, in the pylsea at 
-Delphi, and in autumn, at Anthek near Thermo- 
pylfB. They heard the proposals of the Hieromne* 
mones, which related to the common care of the Del* 

* Strabo ix. 3.] (p. 420, ed. Casaub.) Dionys. Halic. Romt. 
Ant. iv., 25. 

f Ueber den Bund der Amphictyonen. (On the Amphictyo- 
uic League). Berlin, 1812. 
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pbic temple, the celebration of religious festivals and 
solemnities ; to the maintenance of the allied cities, 
and the settling of all differences between them ; to 
deliberations oa affairs common to them all, and on 
their means of resisting their common foes. Originally 
each tribe had two votes : at a later period the states 
which belonged to each tribe exercised this right of 
voting alternately. 

The collecting of the votes, t/^^^oc, was the office of 
a peculiar functionary, who, to conclude from one ex- 
ample, had Hkewise the right of summoning general 
assemblies {eKKXrjaiai), which included not only the 
delegates, but all the citizens of the Amphictyonic 
states who happened to be at Delphi, either for the 
purpose of offering sacrifice, or of consulting the 
oracle. No distinct account of their functions or 
proceedings has, however, come down to us. Not- 
withstanding this extension of the Amphictyonic 
council, it never became, what many ancient writers 
thought they perceived in it, a really effective ge- 
neral council of all Hellenes — Commune GrcBcujc 
Concilium^ as Cicero expresses it; since it wanted 
the power to give effect to its decrees, as was parti- 
cularly shown in the sacred war against the Phocianss^ 
and against Amphissa. 

Much which was formerly adduced in favour of its 
influential operation has been hastily ascribed to it 
from the ambiguity of the word dfuj^iicrlovsc (inha- 
bitants of the country round about) ; and, on more 
accurate investigation, must be understood of the 
unions or combinations of districts. Its main charac- 
ter and tendency was constantly religious ; the dele- 
gates assembled in temples ; sacrifices and the worship 
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of the gods were connected with every meeting, and 
exclusion from the Amphictyonic meetingswas followed 
hy exclusion from the common sanctuary. Our infor* 
mation concerning several other of its effects on the 
internal relations of the several states, and on the in* 
tellectual advancement of its memhers, are in a high 
degree unsatis&ctory. 

Not less so are the accounts of the altered state of 
public opinion concerning it, and the decline of its 
importance, which were the necessary consequences 
of foreign domination and of the diminished celebrity 
of Delphi. The complete discontinuance of the Am<« 
phictyonic assemblies may be dated from the closing 
of the heathen temple and the abolition of the rites 
of sacrifice, which fall somewhat later than the reign 
of Theodosius and his sons. 

As one of the distinctions with which the Amphic« 
tyons rewarded the painter Polygnotus for 
his works at Delphi and in the Pcecile at 
Athens, Pliny* particularly mentions the right of 
Proxenia ; another of the means by which the politi- 
cal wisdom of the Greeks sought to correct the general 
alienation subsisting between the component parts of 
the nation. 

With the dose of the Heroic Age the laws of 
hospitality underwent material changes. These, 
among other consequences, gave * birth to a form oi 
hospitality (ir/>o{EWar), which was under the sanction 
of the state. One citizen henceforth undertook the 
duty of giving the natives of another state a hospitable 
reception in his own home, and of watching over their 

* H. N. XXXV. 9. 
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xq^tB andinteieBlB. I^ finr insteiice, a stnoger ditd 
in a place where there was a Prozenus of his state, it 
was the daty of the latter to take all the neceasaiy 
infoimation lespectiDg the property he left ; and so on, 
xeciprocally. Tlie office ofithePraoEeni thus resembled 
that of onr consols and oammerdal agents ; only with 
this difiference, that the Proxeni generally belonged to 
the state in which they were chaiged with the in- 
teanests of the foreigner. In a later age this Prazenia, 
which had its oiigin in voluntaiy hospitality (e^^o- 
v/M{evo$), acqnired an extent little inferior to that of 
the right of citizenship. A peaoeftd adjustment of 
questions between slates havii^ mutual iDtercourae 
must have been one beneficial result of this institor 
ikm ; and, with the-growing stability of political so- 
ciety, and the extension .of those notions of justiae 
which are its natural product, Tsxious other privileges 
were probably granted by allied slates to their severd 
members. 

Such privileges, calculated on increasing intimaqf 
laternatioiiai ®^ Connexion, were, ewvyafUa, — ^ tight 
priTUcgcs. of maxrying a female] citizen of a state 
which had granted permission to this eflfecttothe sub- 
jects of another state : eyKniatigy — the right of acquir- 
ing property in an allied state; arcXfui, — ^the exemp- 
tbn from tolls and other taxes, and more particularly 
the exemption finim the tax imposed on a foreigner 
living under the protection of the state (drikua furoir 
tUav) ; and, lastly, the foil and entire rights of citizen- 
dup (woXtrccoylmnrpXirEfta), which presupposesthena- 
tmalization of the privileged person. Most of these 
privileges brought with them a reciprocal interchange. 
In case these advantages were to be attended with 
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drcimiBtBnceB yet more honouiaUe to tboie on whom 
they were coixfezred» the 'flattering dktinctiottB of the 
wpa^pla^ an honorary •rank, were suiperadded ; and 
foreign merit was ttdknowledged by the public ex» 
presBion of the ehtpytaia, or recognition of deeert. 

But not even these ties were of sufficient -atrengtb: 
so deeply fixed was the aspiration after inde- Digoaion 
pendence in each of the aeyeral states, and so ^^ Gn^Ke, 
intimately was itconnected with the feeling of powers 
wUch might hare ensured it to them, and which were 
fostered by continual feuds and wars. Prone to war 
£rom the consciousness of his vast and vanous means, 
from his love of adventure, of plunder and of domir 
nion, the Greek could easily collect around him men 
of similar tastes and dispositions. But their alliance 
lasted no longer than till the end was accomplished. 
Thus were formed bands or companies, who associated 
sometimes for offence and defence (^(nffifiaxld) ; some- 
times for defence only (^emfiaxia). Out of these, 
however, as lay in the very nature of the thing, arose 
a predominancy of the stronger or the more crafty 
over the weaker, which ended in the, complete de- 
struction of all equality of alliance. ^ 

We allude to the Hegemonia, a convention of 
several states, for the purpose of carrying 
on a common war; to one of which the '^°°°** 
command was at first entrusted, but in which equality 
of powers soon became a mere shadow. For though 
the form was long respected, yet one member of the 
confederation soon raised itself above the others, 
and these, with more or less of coercion, submitted to 
its command. 

Even before the wars with Persia we may descry 
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traces of this H^enHmian connexion. The idea of 
arbitrary domination was, however, not bound up 
with the Hegemonia till later; when the example 
which Athens had set, during her possession of the 
H^emonia in this war, was only too exactly followed 
by almost all other members of leagues, whether great 
or sinall. 

These unequal alliances are, therefore, as means of 
union, not deserving of attention. On the contrary, 
they, combined with various other causes, secured to 
every external foe a party in the heart of Greece, and, 
to every native malcontent, ample occasion for his 
disastrous attacks. 
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Ghaptbr X.. 

Ghaagcs which followed th« cIom of the Heroic Age— Decline of Mo* 
narchy— Rise of Oligarchy— Political condition of the people — ^Poli- 
tical eflfecle of public prospeiity'^StnigsleB belMFcen nohlee mad 
pco|de— Political elegies of T1ieognia*-Cause« which accelerated or 
retarded popular struggles — Distiniruishing marks of citlsenshiiH* 
CooditiOD of Slares— Cooditf OB of ForeigBers«^A coneeptioa of tiia 
ciril condition of Oref ce to be deriTod from a surrey of the Instita- 
tions of Sparta and of Athens . 

The period in which a constitution ordered by p¥o» 
cess of legislation grew out- of* the state of society 
prevailing in the Heroic Age, differed in duration 
in the different states of Greece; The civil rela- 
tions peculiar to the Heroic times could, according 
to the laws by which the progress of society is nato* 
rally governed, find no continuance in the period 
which immediately- succeeded the migrations ; when 
foreign bands bound by no tie of habit or of oonmioii 
reverence for their prince, had combined together; 
and when their- inevitable dissensions forced upon 
them the thought that predominaney over the ma8» 
could, of right, belong only to the most eminent and 
virtuous among them. Hence persotiarprowesB ob« 
tained a complete preponderancy. In the case of the 
less considerable, princes, either the monarchioal 
power was entirely set aside^ or was subjected, ta 
limitations. 

From these natural and inevitable changes of the 
old state of thongs, the power fell into the mg^of 
hands of themobles, whom we^find in all the o»«i«^- 
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states as descendants of the most ancient races of kings, 
or heroes, or founders of states (criWat) ; as, for ex- 
ample, the Codridae and Melanthidae in Athens, the 
Bacchiadae in Corinth, the Aleuadae in Larissa, &c. ; 
always enjoying great consideration as landed pro- 
prietors, (theGamoriandClerucfai,) and distinguished 
to the eye by a peculiar and more splendid armour 
(the Hippeis). Upon this nobility now derolved the 
plenitude of those rights whi6h it had heretofore 
shared with the king; and in order to secure these to 
itself, without interference or check' from the people, 
all matrimonial alliance with the latter was stamped 
with reprobation. 

The people had no share in the government) and 
were in a state of dependence in which we 
shall have to remark, several degrees. 

But no foresight can, for a long continuance, pre- 
serve an unbroken barrier between nobles and people, 
in a state developing itself under favourable external 
circumstances. Wealth does not remain the exclu- 
sive and inalienable privilege of the landed proprietor ; 
for every individual of the mass derives some share 
ef advantage from an improved cultivation of the 
soil; and, with competence, a desire for civil rights 
and for some political powers awakes even in the 
most oppressed ; and, when once awakened, g^rows. 
The nobility (eiwrarp/^oi, ebyeveic) could not main- 
tain the exclusive possession of their privileges 
without wealth; and the people (S^fioc) no sooner 
acquired a consciousness of their own opulence and 
importance, than they began to be impatient of their 
exclusion from a share of those privileges. 

Hence arose fresh fermentations of the public mind; 
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Straggles between the nobles and the people* (as, for 
instance, the attack of the Plontis in Mile- struggiM 
tus, upon the lower classes, who so vigor- ^"jJi^^ 
ously retaliated — the Chiromacha;* and people. 
the conflicts of the Gamori with the people at Syra- 
cuse,)t till at length the adverse claims of wealth and 
nobility, of Timocracy (lie r&y Tifiitv) and Aristo-* 
cracy, were decided by legal agreement. 

It was not till the century anterior to the Per- 
sian war that this struggle b^n.} Its effect, too 
frequently, was to clear the ground for the introduc- 
tion of Tyranny, i. e. the annihilation of the incom- 
plete form of republicanism by the strong hand of 
some daring and energetic man, who knew how to 
acquire absolute dominion over all the rival parties 
and pretensions, and often, to transmit that dominion 
to his descendants. 

A very remarkable monument of the mutual hos- 
tilities of the nobles (ayaOoi — nobiles) and p^^^t^ of 
the people (fcacoc)* at the period we are Theogni«. 
speaking of, has come down to us in the political 
elegies of Theognis, whose complaints are those of 
a M^arian aristocrat, in the strictest sense of the 

* Plutarch, Qustt. Gnec 32. states, that after the dissolu* 
tion of the tyranny- at Miletus^ two political clubs or parties 
wvre predominant, called vXarris and x^f^X'^ » that the aris- 
tocratic party prevailed, and, having retired to their ships, they 
settled their plans ; and that, after they returned, they were 
called «tiMt»r«u. If this explanation is true, it supports rX**- 
Tir from trxit. MUller, (Dorians, vol. ii. p. 8.) however^ reads 
irXwrtt, understanding the party of the rich.— rroiMA 

f Wachsmuth, vol. i. p. 158, n. 8. 

X Timocracy at Agrigentum was before the time of Phalaii^ 
OL 53. 4. 
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ipord.^ Theftgenes ikhrs tyrant of Megara in tke 42nd 
Qljinpiad. After hieexptdaon, democracy was predo- 
ininaut ; and being, as usual, enfeebled by arbitrary 
caprice and excessive license, was' overtbrown by the 
noAiiles "wbom its oppressions bad roused to a revolt^ 
wincb ended in the defeat of tbeir opponents^ OHgar^ 
chj was now re-establisbed ; but was once tnorecom'^ 
pelled to give plitce to democracy. TbeogUM wrote 
during tbe demoeratieai period, wbich, affcer die second 
destruction of tbe aristoeratical power, lasted tifl 
Olymp. 89, 1. Tbeognis was banished witk bi« party^ 
He afterwards returned and was reinat&tci^fD the pos^ 
session of bis property. But tbe sight of the plebeian 
upstarts was a constant tuortification to him. He de^ 
Bcribes them as living ostentatiously on the partitioned 
estates of the nobles (^ayaZntrfivc) ; seizing on all Chose 
places and offices of honour to which none but nun of 
high birth (^Evyevtig} had hitherto been eh^ble, and 
intermarrying with the daughters of noble houses. 

All these were, to him, so many indignities offered 
to the nobles ; his '" Warnings and Lessons ** are 
therefore full of bitter censure of the present, and 
of feuch forebodings as have been heard again in out 
own days from the voice of legitimacy. 

Tliis sort of struggle of the Demos to obtain a 
share in the full rights of citizenship would 
popniar of necessity arise earliest there, where, as in 
BbuBBO. ^j^ maritime cities, the people, dwelling 
within the same walls with the higher classes, carried 
on trade, navigation, and manufactures; above all; 
where the warlike power was mainly naval; where 

•■* Refer to the valuable Introduction in Welcker's edition of 
Theognis. — TVansl, 
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eontmiial contact with the working classes was 
inevitable, and where more rapid gains were the iia- 
tnnl result of indoBtiy. 

The straggle of the Demos would arise more tardily 
where agricoltnie foimed the bansof the yarioosrelft- 
taoDsof society ; where the rating class dwelt apart 'm 
tho citadel and the city immediately sarrounding it ; 
iduie the people,Hvingscattered about in the drcumja- 
cent country (r^Woc), were distinguished from serfs 
only by personal fieedom^ paid taxes like them, and 
enjoyed no importance or consideration as dtizena. 

The privileges which distinguished the citizen from 
the serf, even under these circumstances of ^, . . ^ 
less obvious disparity, were, his position be- igK n»wu of 
feve the public tribunals, his right of holding ' ^' 

landed property, and of participating in the assembly 
of the people ; though in this he was probably, as 
IB the Homeric times, a mere hearer. 

Slaves, in almost all the Hellenic states, consisted 
either of the older inhabitants of the coun- » 

Slaves. 

try, who had been subjugated and reduced 
to servitude, or of such as had been acquired by 
parchase. According to the views of the most hu- 
mane potiticians of antiquity, individuals of these 
dasees could have no other destination than that of 
perlbrming the lower and more toilsome offices of Hfe, 
and thus leaving their masters free to pursue their 
nobler occupations. 

We must not omit to mention the condition of the 
fineigner, who, except in the inftncy of 
states, was most frequently excluded frt)m 
the rights of citizenship by precise r^ulations, and 
was in general rather tolerated, than invited by con* 

u2 
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cessions or marks of favour. If any privileges were 
granted to him, they were generally calculated on the 
supposition of a permanent residence, which rather 
imposed duties than conferred rights. The Metoeci 
were permitted to settle in Athens, where they lived 
under the protection of a pecuHar officer, the Prostates. 
Equality of civil rights and duties was granted to the 
Isoteleis, hut intermarriage with them was forhidden 
by law, in order to prevent their acquiring influence^ 
Grenerally speaking, the ancients were rather intent 
on getting rid of the superfluous population of their 
towns by means of colonies, than on increasing the 
number of citizens by the reception of new settlers. 

The information which we have, to communicate 
on the internal constitution of the government and 
civil condition of Greece during this period must ux^ 
avoidably be drawn from individual examples. It 
appears suitable to the scope of the present woile, 
and the best mode of making that constitution inifeelli- 
gible to our readers, to offer a short survey of the in- 
stitutions of Sparta, in which the political existenee 
of the Doric tribes is displayed as in a mirror. This 
survey embraces a sketch of all social institutions'; 
since hef e, as in almost all the Hellenic states, the 
purely moral powers of man were interwoven with 
those which are the offspring of law ; and the citizen, 
trained in reverence and obedience to the laws; had 
adopted a rule of life which served as a basis for aU 
social order, and for the whole constitution of society, 
and came in aid of the defects inherent in all public 
institutions. 

A description of the civil and political life of 
Athens, conceived in a similar view, will follow. 
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Cbapter XI. ' 

SPAJITA. 

Changes which succeeded the end of the Heroic Age— Lycurgus-^Cfaar- 

< «afetH' (^ hIaicfrisKttioa— Dorlati eonquarora of SpMta^Thclr Ipatitif- 

, tions — Their rigid separation from the original inhabitants, the Lace« 

dsemonians or Perioecl— Condition of the latter— Helots— -Cry ptia 

' •^-tXlateiMttoManoDg the SpiirtaD8««OrBoie on wbfch the instilutiona 

of Lycurgus were (banded— Gerusia, or Senate — Mode of election, and 

functions of the Senators — Power and dignity of the Kings — Alia, or 

'• -Aaseinbly of the Peopl^-Bphori— Their power-^Snbordinate mi^is. 

tratea-^Princlpie of equality maintained by the partition of the. land 

— Law of succession and inheritance — Syssitia, or public mess — 

Spartan diet— Iron money. 

< 

liii X<aced»mon, as in other Hellenic states, the in- 
adeq^^cy of institutions which had heeu handed down 
&9m old times^ or had heen the o£&pnng of the ex- 
igencies of the moment, had hegun to he felt. At- 
4)empts had elsewhere heen made to ohviate the con- 
sequences of these institutions, estahlished without 
plan, and. put together without coherency, on the spur 
^ instant necessity. With a view to allay the dis- 
contents, caused hy the oppressions of the despot, or 
by the feuds of the governing class, in some cases 
^symnetie. (i. e. rulers whose unlimited authority 
was voluntarily submitted to for a time), in others, 
arbitrators (^atriirac, KarapnaTfipes^ £iaXXaicr<v), who 
were empowered to adjudicate and decide on the claims 
«f contending patties, had been appointed. The .new 
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order of things could of course be established only 
by changing that which had hitherto prevailed ; and 
it is equally clear that, where tranquillity and order 
could not be attained by the gentler path of restora- 
tion, it was necessary, as a means of securing unity, 
to have recourse to some one man, in whose justice, 
uprightness, and wisdom, all had confidence, and to 
commit implicitly to him the construction of the new 
and the modification of the old. 

In this manner did Lycurgas, a mythic personage, 
become the framer of the 1^1 constitution 
'^™'' of Sparta. Although the age in which 
Lycurgus lived is somewhat doubtful, although tra- 
dition has somewhat embellished the history of his 
life and deeds, yet it is impossible altogether to deny 
his existence. His code of laws, if we may so deno- 
minate what was merely a mediation between the 
hostile parties of the Spartans, and the two royal 
families with their adherents, was little more than a 
renovation of institutions inherent in the Doric Ibim 
of government. But the Hellenic custom of aa* 
cribing to an individual lawgiver, finom whom di- 
vine aid was seldom withheld, what was in fact the 
work of long fmrgotten authors, or the gradual growth 
of time, was favourable to his renown ; and txansfierred 
to his name the institutions which had acquired new 
iaree irom the reverence with which he was legsrded, 
and had gradually sprung from the genua whick k 
had caUed into life. 

This renovation of the primitive Doric form of 
government (the nB/Aol Aiyiiilov) was no leas ^ 
vonrable to the reception of his projects which en- 
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eeimtered ik> forciblft opposition, tbaa was the cir- 
camstBiice thai; they were impoirted from Crete, and 
were said to be recominended by the oracle of the Dd- 
phiaa god (vtf^oxpriffTQi)^ under whose perpetual 
protection th& eptire fabric of the state was placed. 
. Three classes of persons, divided by ngoroos civic 
distinctions, constituted the population of DitM«Bor 
Ijiconia. The line of demarcation between ^^^^^^ 
them was founded on historical events. 

Doric Heraclidae had established themselves in 
the country, and, as conquerors,, had vexed ^^^^ 
and oppressed the earlier inhabitants, the »cieids ot 
Adiseans, together with the iEgidie and the 
Miny«B who had joined them. All the inhahitaniU 
'ttf the cities around Sparta were, at the lastvictariiwa 
uiTaskm of the Heradidee, isonomous (i. e» equal be- 
foe the law) ; but, after the son-Dorians had, m 
OODsequezkce of treaties, emigrated, the Dorians, whoae 
Bumb^s were undiminished, (the colony which 
peopled Tarentum being the only one which had left 
them^) were more than ever incited to make thextt- 
sdv es masters of the country. £ven imder Agb, bqq 
of Eurysthenes, the Dorians succeeded in tnibjugat* 
iBg the natives of the soil, in depriving them of iso* 
BOima, and imposing tribute upon them as a condi- 
tion of theor retaining their lands. 

The Dorians, congregated in the city of Spajrta, 
thus obtained the sole enjoyment oi the rights of 
citizenship, at the expense of all the other inhabitaots 
t£ Laconia. They were distributed* according to an ex- 
tremely ancient division, into tribes (^vXal), on the 
number, of which, however, opinions are still divided. 
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There have been vBiiofua opinioliB tt^th regaM to the'* 
number of the Spartan Phylie or tribes :* the beat ' 
founded is that of Muller, who, proceeding mainly on 
the Homeric epithet rpi^^d'icec, supposes that tiiere ' 
were three ; the Hylleis, the Dymanatft, and the Pam- * 
phyli. These Phylce were again subdivided into Obse, 
i^^iy i. e. oifai, districts or wards of a city,) which were 
also called Phratrise, — a name which seems rather to 
point to brotherhoods connected by ties of consan* ' 
guinity, or by those of a common guild or trade. There 
were thirty of these Obce (<&iSat), which acquired 
importance and it)fluence from the circumstance, that 
all appointments to public offices originated with 
them ; and l^e organization of the popular asseti^bly 
depended upon them. The other gradations c^ 
rank among the Doric Spartans, who regarded them- 
fitelves as essentially equal in dignity and before 
the law, were not fixed in the very roots of society.- 
They were, the Homoei (o/iocoi) and Hypomeionea 
(iiro/Lic/ovcc), the distinction between whom was' 
munly personal, according to Aristotle. Within 
this circle, including all Doric Spartans and rigor«- 
auflly excluding all strangers, must be comprehended 
the two royal houses, (of the Phyle of HyUeis,) the 
stainless purity of whose descent was yigilantiy 
guarded. And, indeed, from the time the DoriazM 
had become lords of the country, they had kept 
kept themselves aloof from the conquered race witii- 
the utmost rigour of aristocratical exclusiveness. 
The lAconian inhabitants of the circumjacent 

• See, on these diffferent opinions, Thirlwall'i History df 
Qnece, vol* i. Appendix I.— TVmt/.] 
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UwiiSr ntnpped.of tbeir equality before the law 
{i^Qyo^U); and, compelled to pay tribute ; 
df)|^a4Led by their «oiiq|aeiore» on the avowed nua* or 
p^^Wfed of their Achnah extraetion, to 
the rank of Periceci (ircpioiiMii), enjoyed personal ' 
4reedf»n, but, as a body, were subject to the Spar- 
tans* It is still matter of discussion, niiether they 
appeared .at the popular assemblies : that they exer- 
cised no decisive influence in them* is more dearly 
made out. The Perioeci (Laconians), as heavy armed 
(wFXlTai)y or as light armed troops (yv/ivtyrac)^ 
fti^t t(^ether with the Spartans for their common 
ODiintTy ; and, in time of peace, every trade and 
bandicxaft was open to them, whilst, until the intro- 
diction of the Achiean form of government, these 
were expressly forbidden by law to the Spartans. 

Widely differing from these Periceci in their civil 
position, although that which they occu- 
|Med had been determined by similar histo- ^ 
lacal causes, were the Helots, originally the inhabit- 
ants of the town.Helos, who had defended their iso- 
timy against the Dorians with singular pertinacity 
and bravery ; and, being at- length conquered by the 
victorious Spartans, under Sods, were reduced to a 
eoiuiition. of slavery, which has afforded matter for 
SAiioh rhetorical declamation.. The derivation of the 
name EiXta^ from "fiXoic* both by earlier writers and 
Ukoseof.eur own times, has indeed been doubted, and 
the learned historian of the Dorians inclines rather to 
derive it from "KKia ; according to which etymology, 
i/i woulfi signify, prisoners who have been vanquished 
with their swords in their hands. But Guttling, in his 
commentary on Aristotle's Politics, has adduced gram- 
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natieal reuoDs for pieferrinf ikt ligwfiieatiwi unani-* 
moualy ado|ited by the mriten of antiquity.* Tbe 
name was afterwards applied to aU ^artau ^vea^ 
whose lot aeens to have been determined by ancient 
and fixed nsage to be diat of inalienable pnyperty of 
tiie state* They were akiTeSy bnt skves oi the state, 
not of the individuals to whom they belonged in cms- 
mott with individnal portions of land ; nor could they 
he sold out of the country even by the ^ovemmeHt: 
They were attached to die ami, oat of the produoe of 
whidb they paid tax, not, like the Laooniaas, to the 
0tate» but to their masters. Osiers fulfilled vaiioaa 
nftlie humbler public employmenta. Theyakololr 
lowed their lords to the ware as sqnireBy (Siyfegor ^ 
also called in Sparta e^icr^pec,) and waited oai them 
at table, andaenred as common sanlors in the fleet. 
Their dress was the primitive dress of the ceontry^ a 
sheepskin (^i^^), worn by way of garment^ and a 
dogskin cap (cvv#)* It is related, aa a proof of the 
privation oi all rights, in which iht Helots passed 
ihoT fives, that the more strong and wdl made among 
tiiem received bkws, for no other reason than that 
their appearance bes^ke more than became a slave; 
Ihat they vrere compelled to get drank, and to pep- 
form indecent dances, in order to excite in the Spartan 
youth disgnst at such exhibitions. The fact that tkt 
dttdea of Pedagogues, or tutors of Spartan boys, w«K 
intrusted to them, renders theae assertiona little 
credible. 

• See the Cambridge Philological If nseuin, vol. ii. p. 45. 
wheve tlie vnbject is further examined, «&d Mflllec^ explBBS- 
4iaa dafendcd^— 2Vma£. 
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It appears, howerer, more diffieolt to defend die 
Spartans from the reproaeh of cruelty against them, 
wbich is impHed in the word cryptia (icpvtmla). 
For, accordmg to die best testimoiiT, this was a 
yearly massacre of the Helots, perpetrated duriiig 
die day and night by the Spartan youth, for the sole 
purpose of thinning their nnmbcn. Paesagea in die 
&Bt book of Plato on Laws, howeirer, seem to prov« 
that this rpvTTreca was nothing more than an exocciae 
ef the warlike youth of Sparta, who were made to scour 
die whole of Liaeonia, armed ; pardy with a view to 
inure them to hardships, pardy for theaake of inspeet^ 
lag the extensive country, and at the same time the 
ooodifcion of the scattered Helots, who were probably 
eaqiQsed to much ill-treatment in the remoter parts. 
Though we must receive many Tepresentations of the 
lot of the Helots as either gready exaggerated, or en- 
diely fftlse, yiet it is incontestable that it was one of 
hard slavery ; tempered, however, by a prospect of the 
freedom from which diey«were not excluded by law. 
Helots who were foster-brothers to young Spartans, 
And brought up with them, received their freedom, 
bat without any rights of citizenship (Mothones, 
fi6Bum£g; or Mothaces, fi^iuccc). Men of this classy 
88 is stiU seen in countries where slavery prevails 
mder its harahest forms, generally ancceeded in 
advancing themselves by dint of audacity. Those wha 
were eompletdy emancipated were called a^erai; 
those honoured with peculiar confidence, cc/oyeioc. Neo* 
dawiodfts (yeo^a/i«[^£tc) were those who had been for 
Booaoe time in the enjoyment of freedom, and existed 
in considerable numbers. 

The necessity for the conciliatory legidation of 
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Lycurgus aroBenotflOtnutk from any dissensions be- 
DUsen*iont t^i^^cttliiese three cksses of the popuktion 
Mionfl^tbe of Lacoma, as from the disunion we have 

opartani. ' 

already alluded to among the dominant 
Spartans. His new organization of ^e common^ 
wealth would, therefore, necessarily have relation 
more especially to them, and it appears probable that 
he paid tittle attention to the situation of the two 
other dasses. 

A declaration of the Delphic god contains the ftm^- 
dnmetital ^principles of the measures by which he te- 
oenciled the rival claims. 

''Build a sanctuary to Zeus Hellanios and to 

Delphic Athene Hellania; divide the Phylae, and 
. ^«~*«* form thirty ObsB; establish the Gerusia 
widi its princes (dpxayirai) ; call together at stated 
periede the assembly of the people (tipac e^ ^ac 
dwtKKaitiy), between Babyca and Cnacion, and here 
bring forward propositions and make objections ; but 
with the people i^dfif) be the decision and the power 
(tcvpiay Hfier Kal rporoc) ." * 

This command of the god (fi^rpa)^ which gave a 
Geniti sacred foundation to the newly consolidated 
*!! ^^^^ structure, points out as the foremost instru*- 

of Elders. *. , ,,. , -, 

ment of union, the establishment of the 
Gerusia (yepovtrla^ or yipiapia) ; a senate, or council 
of elders, which the genuine Doric veneration- forage 
woidd have recommended ; if, indeed, a body of elteni^ 
acting as counsellors to the prince, could have worn 
the appearance of a novelty. This council, com* 
posed of nobles selected for their merit from among 

* See MuUei'i transUtion, Dozians, book iii, ch. 5. ( 8» 
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the Heradeid ariatocmoyy cowiut^xii the twokiagii^ 
who acted as preeideatSy and eight*and-tw;enty elders, 
at least sixty years old, on whom this dignity (opx^) 
was conferred as the reward of a spotless reputa- 
tion. The. office was held for life, and they weipe 
palled to no account for their performance ^f its 
duties, 

Plutarch, in the life of Lycurgus^ relates, that tiii 
election of the individuals who were received ifMieof ' 
into the council in. the place of those who ^^^fn* 
died, was conducted according to a singular eustoi|l# 
which prevailed up to the time of the Peloponaesi^ii 
war. During the sitting of the assemhly, certain men 
qhosen for the purpose were shut up in a neighbour^* 
ing house, where they could neither see nor be seen^ 
)^t could hear the noise of the assembled people; 
The respective candidates were taken according tolot 
and led in silence through the assembly. The con* 
cealed judges marked on tablets which of thesuc^ 
cessive shouts of approbation,. announcing the recef^ 
tion of candidates, were the loudest and most animated. 
It was competent to any mi^n to whom the appointed 
0^, . acknowledged respectability and honourable 
birth funushed the requisite qualifications, to become 
B, competitor in this greatest of all agones. The name 
of him. who had excited the most vehement applause 
was proclaimed aloud. He was then crowned with 
^ garland, and proceeded to the temple of the gods, 
followed by a long train of youths and women, who ce* 
lebrated his renown and lauded the purity and dig- 
nity of bis life. His relations prepared a feast for 
him before he proceeded to the Syssitia. There he 
set apart the halfof the provisions, and when, after the 
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repeat, die vomen of ham kindred were net together, 
he called those whom he held m the greatest honour 
and distriboted the Tiands among them. 

. Thefi m cdona of the cooneil <yf elders were, to oob- 
eart befbrehand all the measures which were to come 
hefove Ae aasembfy of the people, and to anrangtt 
them in a formal proposition (Bill — arpojSot^Xcir^a) ; 
todirect the adminiatiation of the state generally ; and, 
as supreme court of justice, to decide on the highest 
matters, especially on all those m which life, or the 
rights, of citizenship,, were at stake. In their judicial 
decisioss they were aided by the E|^oTi. 

- Whether the kings, like the c^her senatcnra, had 
one vote in the assembly, or two, is a question wlueh 
has of late been frequently mooted, and has received 
diflbnent answers from different writers. Among the 
latest of these, Gottling* has endeavoured,- in opposi- 
tion to Tittmann, to establnh the right of the kings to 
a double vote, from a passage in Herodotus.t He 
assumes that the princely Fhyle sent two kings to 
the Gerusia, who had an hereditary** seat there ; and, 
besides these, an assessor,^ whom he supposes to 
have usually been elected as Geron. In the absence 
of both kings, the right of Toting for both dev<^ved 
on. this Geron, who had then three votes. 

In obedience to the Delphic Rhetra, the two kings 
Power and ^^^ nccessary membcTS of this senate. 
^t^ «f The T^al dignity was hereditary in the elder 
aona of the families of Eurysthenes and , 

* On Aristotle's Politics, p. 468, 
t VI. 57. 

t Guttling supposes fen Pliylse, each of which sent thiee 
aaanbers out ofeaeh Obe. (Ses above, p. 16a) 
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Prodes^. Accordoig to die mannen of the Hoaierie 
age, the providing of the pul^k saeiifioes (twiqe 
in a iDonth), as pdests of the finnonian and eelestial 
2jeKBy ti^lber with the iMninatioa of the fov Pythii, 
whose office it was to ascertain the will of die Delpfaie 
god, and upon whom rested the whole weight of 
authenticating the oracles, were introsted to them. 
They were ako the kaders or geasrals in time of war 
(c|Dx«T^V«i in the Delphic Hhelra), which insured to 
tbem great authority without the honndaxies of the 
sifeate; until the extenuon of the power of the Epihori 
degraded the kings into the class of state-officers, and 
reduced them, even in their capacity <^ eonmaaders- 
in-chief, to that responsibility which ^bej had im* 
posed on all other pufaEc functionaries. 

The privil^es of the princes were, as in the hesroic 
times, lands yielding a moderate revenxie soy^j 
in the territory of the Pedoeci ; a dwelibig y^^^^a^ 
in the <nty; tribute of sacrificial catde and hides; 
the place of honour at the public table ; and, at their 
death, solenm obsequies and a ten days* mourning 
in ashes (^fiMirem^at}, and with loud lamentations*. 
Tq these funeral rites, the Spartans, Periceci, and 
Helots, summoned by mounted messengers^ all re- 
paired. During the days of moomiiig, the successor 
to the royal d%nity did not enter upon the exercise 
of his office. At the expiratisn of this term, and after 
n SEieeting of the council, the new king took posses* 
tton of the vacant throne The deliberation was pro- 
bably on his identity, which was most carefully 
watched over, the Ephori beiog always present as 
witnesses of the queen's delivery. If any doubt arose, 
the Spartans (^ iroXic) decided. If the king ^ in 
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battle and the body weie missinf, funeral 'koBDon 
were offered to his picture or etfttue^ > ' 

As judges, the kings deeided on all«w»8 r c g Ai d i n g 
the hereditary nobility, and the law« of adoption. 
They had also the care, of the high vsadfli 

Their power was by no BieaH» unlimited. Like 
other public functionaries^ they were responsible. A 
monthly oath that they would gorem according to the 
laws, to which the people responded by -a promM, 
made thn»igh the Ephori, of invicdate obedience to 
their authority, so long as they observed thatoatb^ 
materially limited the honours attribnted- and piously 
paid to them in the heroic age; and even religion, 
while it sanctified, restricted their power. Every- ninth 
year, the Ephori watched the heavens during a whole 
cloudless and moonless night, in profound silence. 
If a shooting star fell, it was received as a proc^thml 
the kings had disobeyed the gods, and their authority 
was suspended till they had been purified by an oracle 
from Delphi or from Olympia. Even in their foreign 
relations, in which they enjoyed greater freedom, a 
jealous watchfulness impeded their steps. 

Next after the establishment of the Gerusia anil 
AsMmbiy of ^^ royal authority connected with it, ,the 
the people. Delphic oracle, which Lycurgus adopted f^ 
the basis of his legislation, had. directed the assembly 
of the people, which, at a stated time, (the full moon of 
each month.) was to be held in the open plain between 
the brook Cnacion and the bridge Babyca, in a place 
where neither, rows of pillars nor stately buildings 
could distract the attention. The spot was probably 
to the west of Sparta, where CEnus was afterwards 
situated. The common name, for the popular meet* 
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iagB ¥Raft a^ii, tlMttgh the aame cicirXi/o'/a seems to 
have been in use, as also 4 irdXcc, which latter is 
fwenliwrly renarkable, since it expresses the exclusion 
i»£ the PesricecL Ik is, however, clear, that in the 
case of a meetdag suddenly called, these inhabitants of 
die country could not have been collected. It appears 
Afaat every citizen, that is, every Spartan, was admis- 
w&le from his thirtieth year, unless he had been de« 
privedof his right by law ; but the public officeris (rcXiy, 
mfy)(iif}r espedaUy the Ephori and the kings, had the 
exclusive right of proposing measures. The people 
.gave their decision by a shout of approbation or of 
disapprobation. Originally restricted to the right of 
-atccepting or rejecting what the kings proposed, the 
finblic assembly probably early extended its powers by 
altering and perverting the measures submitted to it. 
Hence the rule ascribed to Theopompus andPoly*^ 
dorus, a hundred find thirty years after the death of 
Lycurgns, that if the people came to an erroneous 
conclusion (trKoKiay aipotro), the Gerontes and the 
kings should be empowered to avert its consequences; 
and should therefore be authorised to dissolve the 
assembly, and thus to annul the decision. 

The decision of the people (6 Safioc)^ who, though 
wanting the right of originating laws, could at least 
prevent any from passing against their will, was also 
indispensable in questions of peace and war. Nego- 
ciations with foreign states, though conducted by the 
kings, were valid only when sanctioned by the people. 
All high officers of state were appointed by the as- 
sembly of the people ; new laws and alterations in 
the commonwealth were approved by it; and the 
emancipation of the Helots in any considerable num- 

X 
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ber coaM be grftiited only by the people wbdte j<RBt 
property tbey were. 

Presents or oyerseers of TiUages tnd martete 
.„ ^ , seem to have exieted from the remotest a»^ 

Epbori. 

tiquity among the Hetienes; and even in 
Sparta, the mtroduGtioD of them, under the title «f 
Ephori, was antevior to the time of Lycnrgus, to 
whom thetr institution i& ascribed. It is vat probal^ie 
that Lyeurgus did more than gire additional stabjliqr 
to the consideration they enjoyed, which, enhaaeed as 
it was after the time ofTheopompus,ioee sti!) higher 
during the Messenian war, in the absence of l^e kings 
and the majority of the citaens ; till at length it was 
fully equal to that of the Roooan tribunes of ihe 
people, and extended jtidknally even over the kings. 
Whether the number of these oveiaeers of mailcets 
was originally ten, as 65tlling suppoaes, bxA wa» not 
reduced to five till the time of Theopconpus^ is net 
yet determined. In Aristotle's time, however^ we 
find fivB Ephori who were chosen from the people 
without regard to wealth or rank.* How they were 
elected is not dear. They were renewed yeari^, and 
were responsible only to their successors; whilst 
«11 pubhe functionaries, with the exception^ of the 

* Gbttling'8 sttpposifioB is founded on an article xtt tke 
Ptatonic Lexicon of Itmsus, which states that thete wave fise 
tuperioT and fi?e inferior Ephors. There can, however^ b« no 
doubt that the five laferior Ephors were added at a late daie, 
wheu the sphere of the Ephors^ duties had been greatly en- 
larged, and that the original number was Jive, which occurs 
in writers earlier than Aristotle. Thus Xenophon toys, that 
Fausanias, the l^partan king, before thfr takisBg of Atheas, 
•mtffetc rai» hpi^en r^yt i^ytt ^«ai^av> HeUen. iu 4. 2d. — tbfte 
being the majority of ^vc. See the Cambridge Philological 
Museum, vol. ii. p. 51. — Trans/, 
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CkaronteB, uaght be smnmoned befoie their tribiiiMd« 
Eyen tbe IdngB, as officers of the state, were suljjeel 
|» them; and they- had the power, in cases of neces* 
sky, of anesting them, like other magistrates, witheut 
eoii!<ralciii|^ the assemUy of the people^ and of bring- 
ing them to trial for life or death. In this supreme 
eourt, the Ephmi were the accusers* Thej had 
power to punish by fine w by stripes* They could 
uiAict the kttor e?en on the kings — for exan^le, 
Archidamus was flogged for marrying a woman of 
extremely small stature. To pronounce sentence of 
capital punishment was not within their competenee. 
Their power of convoking the aasonbly of the peo- 
ple, a^ad of propo^ng laws, (which had probaUy first 
leedved the assent of the senate,) gave them ptonliar 
importance. As thd organ of the Ecdesia in the 
management of all negociations with foreign states, 
and in the conduct of war, they ftlao ei^ioyed a decided 
influfiaBce* The treasury too was under their guard' 
ianship ; and it is probable^ that with the growing 
agg^randizeanent of the state, their power waa extended 
IB varioiis ways which could hardly be foreseen in the 
simple times of Lycurgns. They entered upon theis 
office on the first day of the Laconian year, at the 
autumnal equinox, and in all public acta the year was 
called afi;er one of them. They commenced their 
official operations with an edict which ordained the 
KpvTTTEiay and which contained the extraordinary re* 
quisition to cut off the mustachios (/iverraica ice/peer^ai), 
and to obey the laws. They watched over the con- 
ditioB and conduct of the Ephebi and the Helots ; 
and aince their functions generally were those of a 
police, their supervision extended to the morals of the 

n2 
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citizens, and even to music. The d^eiovy m which 
they dined, and in which strangers were hospitably 
entertained, was the place of their daily sittings. A 
temple dedicated to Fear, wliich stood hard by, was 
calculated to impress the citizens with sentiment 
of awe. 

But a Spartan institution; not intimately connected 
with religion, would not have harmonized with Spartan 
notions and sentiments. And, accordingly, besides 
the sacrifices in the temple of Pallas ChalcioBcus, 
which it was incumbent on them to furnish, it was also 
one of their duties, at certain appointed times, to 
dream in the temple of PasiphaS at Thalamae, and a 
pohtical signification was affixed to their dreams. 

In short, as the active and ever-wakeful principle 
in the government, their powers were unlimited : and 
this was the more necessary, since there were no wiit- 
ten laws by which the personal ambition or vanily of 
individuals could be restrained within due bounds. 
But there were circumstances in the constitution of 
their body which led them to adopt foreign institutions. 
These, with the lapse of time, necessarily destroyed the 
native order of things ; and even Aristotle found the: 
authority of the Ephori enfeebled. 

The comprehensive and varied powers ' of (the* 

Ephori threw into the shade those of ths' 

ag s ra es. ^^^^ magistrates, many of whom wete, 

however, included with them under the common name 

We find mention of the following :— 
Nomophylaces, so called after their office^ which 

^ TfXff, i. e. persons who act in virtue of a r<X«r, a full antho- 
xisation, (viXn equivalent to »if 0/}. 
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w«8'to Buperintend the games and g3^na6tic exercises 
of the Ephebi, and^ in early times, the sui^ons, ex 
dressers of wounds, who had their houses of business 
in the market. With the Nomophylaces were asso- 
ciated £ye Bidiflei. 

The Psedonomos, whose business it was, as his 
title Bofficientlj implies, to watch over education. 

The Harmosyni, of whom we find sometimes five, 
sometimes three, were guardians of the morals of the 
women. 

Five £mpelori maintained the police of th^ 
markets. 

The Harinostse were lieutenants of the state in 
cities which were virtually subject to Sparta. 

Th& Polemarch conducted the war department. 

TheBuagi were leaders of the bands of the Ephebi. 

By the socalled Lesser Assembly (IffiiKpa icaXov/icVi} 
hcxkjffo'ia^ ot cicicXtyroc) we are to understand a general 
council of state' of all 'the public officers, whose col- 
lective operation is occasionally perceptible. It is 
not impossible, indeed, that it determined to a con^- 
fliderable degree the tendency of the Spartan goven^- 
ment : which unquestionably was, to keep the many 
under the direction of the few, and to inspire the citi- 
zens with respectful deference for the ability of those 
whom the state had distinguished by its confidence, 
and whose birth and education afforded presumption 
of their worthiness. 

Such a tendency is justly called aristocratical. 
Nevertheless, there lay in this government 

. . 1 r vi. X.' x. *• Principle of 

a principle of equality, which, resting on equality 
institutions jof Doric origin, found k perma- ° *^* *" 
nent support in the national manners. One of these 
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iDstitutions was the equal and immutable partition of 

tbe land. 

In accordance with the usual custom of conquerors^ 
Tkrfition ^^^ Doric Heraclidffi had partitioned out 
of land. ^|jg g^Q q£ Laconia ; declaring it to be the 

immediate property of the state, or the property of 
individual free Spartans, or land to be held by the 
conquered Laconians on condition of paying rent. 
To the former, which was probably di'flRsrent from the 
portion allotted to the royal families as crown-land 
or domain, all Spartans had an equal daim, as they 
had also to the forests over which the public had re* 
served a right of chace. Some principle must have 
governed the allotment of the portions assigned to 
individuals ; perhaps it was founded on a valuation 
of the produce. But this original equality of property 
underwent a change with the lapse of time, and in 
order to restore it, Lycurgus divided the woKinri^ 
^^a, the central part of Laconia, (bounded by the 
Taygetus to the west, to the north by PellenS waA 
Sellasia, and reaching to Malea on the east,)^ inta 
nine thousand equal lots (icX^fioi), according to the 
number of the existing households (oIkoi), ThsBt 
aUotments were tilled by Helots for the Spartans 
dwelUng in Sparta, and in the xw/Aai^- or viHages, 
which were afterwards incorporated with Sparta. 

The land which remained after this partition was- 
divided into small allotments (also called Kkripoi) and' 
distributed among the Lacedemonians. These allot- 
ments amounted to thirty thousand, each of which, 
tilled without the help of Helots, barely fumished 
food for the cultivator and his family, after payment 
of the portion deducted as rent. 
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Bat it was easier to make this division, which 
involTed injustice only to the oonquered ^^ ^f 
FericBci, than to discover expedients by »ni»eriiaiic«. 
means of which the results of it could be insured*. 
To this end laws and manners must oo-operate; 
and accordingly both concurred in determining. 
that each allotment should be indivisible and in- 
alienable. Thus, in each household, there could be 
\mt one heir, probably the eldest son ; who, however, 
was charged with the maintenance of the other mem* 
bers of the fiimily, unless they were provided for out 
of the rent paid by the PerioecL 

That the numbers of heads of fieimilies, who were 
at the same time holders of allotments (earioira^o^cc 
and mjcXiipoi), should not decrease, was the care of the 
state and the religious duty of individuals. The 
going out of the fire on the paternal hearth, as a sign 
of the desolation of the house and the extinction of 
the race, was, to the ancients, a thought full of horror : 
gods and men were thought to have an interest in 
averting such a calamity ; the gods of the race, that 
they might not lose their sacrifices; men, that they 
might not be deprived of the honours due to the 
dead. The perpetuation of his race was, therefore, a 
duty of every citizen ; and not only was the man who 
persisted in a life of ceUbacy visited with disgraceful 
punishments, (the ^Iktj aya^/ov, the consequences of 
which were the being ignominiously stripped naked 
in winter, contemptuous treatment in old age, and 
exclusion from the Gymnopsedia,) but the state 
watched over all the means of securing a healthy and 
vigorous progeny (whence the ^/icij oypiyafiiov, and the 
^iKfi KaKoyafxiov), A man who had no hope of issue 
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WES mutbotkfed by kw to tesig»^iiy bed* «(> at^otli%r; 
or one whose wiife w«fl not attrftctire to hlfn, to aoMeit 
the wife of attother. Even iii war, a tarn who had- 
no son was excused fvdm servioe. 

Btit in spite of this solidtude for the ntaintenanee 
of families; their perpetuity was not oompietelyse^ 
cived^ for a marriage might be' fruitful in daugh^ 
ters^ne. In order to provide against this coatini^' 
geney, the eai'ly laws ^ the country decreed that die 
heiress should convey to her husband^on her marriage^ 
the possession of the hereditary estate. (She was iirt« 
jcXifjooc, or extirafuXTif,) Where there were sons ui a- 
household (olieo^), the daughters, according to the an- 
cient laws, teceived no dowry (iiarivrf) on their mair*^ • 
riage. This restriction was removed by a subsequent 
alteration of the constitution. At first, their portion 
consisted only of money and chattels ; at a later period,' 
of land also. But whenever the hereditary estate £^ 
to a daughter, the family enforced their rights. The 
kinsmen (&VX'^''0» without whose consent the father 
could decide nothing, laid claim to the disposal of 
her;* and according to the law of inheritance, one of 
them was. entitled and bound to take her to wifB» 
He was, as may be imagined, a younger son, who bad 
iidierited no allotment. But the children who were 
the fruit of this marriage belonged to the house (oTicoff) 
not of the father, but of the mother ; they were oon^ 
sidwed as heirs of their maternal grandfeither. Wheie 
the kinsmen who should marry the heiress had not 
been selected by the father, the selection was Icftto 
the king. 

* The nearest kinsmaii is caUed by Aristotle in resp^et Of 
this right| MXn^wcfif, 
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Wkei« them wait iiAijlber bob nor ' chmghler' ia :.a 
hovme^ lecgurae wM-hfidto adoption kefi>se ^^^ ^^ 
t)i« Jdog (v<9dc^ia)$ and if.thia pieeau* ' 
tion for the securing posterity to- on «Iff«c bad been 
iMgteetedt the ddera of the family had then tl«e power 
of appointii^ one of the same race as heir* It.wat' 
the constant care of the commonwealth that two allotr . 
meats should not fall into the handa of one indiridual; 
and they were equally careful that no allotment shoidd 
T^maiB uninherited. Hence it recognised as hebrs^ 
children begotten by slaves on women whose husbaBda 
had faUen in battle before they had fulfilled this duty 
of a citizen. Such ewti&vaKroi (b^otten, according 
to the expression of the Old Testunent, to raise up 
seed to the dead) were r^rded as their beira. 

Concerning a multitude of questions and doubts 
which are suggested by the maintenance of thir artip- 
firial equality, antiquity has left us without a reply 
or solution. How, for example, the state indemnified 
those citizens who lost theur allotments at the loss of 
Messenia is yet a riddle« 

; A complete change in- the constitution was intro^ 
du6ed by the Ephor Epitadeus (before Aiistotie's 
time) out of resentment against his sob, by a law ' 
enacting that every man might transfer his house 
a]|d land to whomsoever he would, whether during 
his life or by will. By this system of voluntary 
alienatt^n, the whole of this structure, so artfully cob* 
trived, was undermined from its very foundations $ 
though the dismemberment and sale of an- hereditary 
estate was long regarded with great contempt. 

But the equality, so anxiouisly and laboriously 
aimed at, coidd not have been maintained without 
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other institutions, affecting Ihe daily life of the citizens, 
Symiua or ^^^ Calculated to deprive wealth and luxury 
public of their attractions. Such was the com- 
mon or public table at which all the men 
ate ; an institution endeared to them by old national 
customs* Not even the kings were exempted from 
die necessity of dining at them. Equal portions w^ere 
prepared for all from the equal contributions . which 
were levied iq>on all, viz. : one medimnusf of barley- 
meal, or of shelled barley (aX^ira) ; eight choSs of 
wine; five mime of cheese; two and a half minse of 
figs and dates; and ten oboli,:^ for the purchase of 
flesh meat, per month. The mere account of the 
provisions is sufficient to show that a sort of com- 
munity of goods, rather than any social enjoymentj^ 
was the object of this arrangement. In Aristotle's- 
time, inability to furnish these contributions excluded 
a man from all public offices. 

The celebration of a sacrifice, or fatigue from the 
chace,§ were the only excuses admitted for absence 
from the table. It is not said where the Pheiditia 
were held. Plutarch mentions that the company at 
each table consisted of about fifteen men; which would 
give, for nine thousand Spartans, about six hun- 
dred tables. No new members could be admitted 
into these smaller ccHnpanies but by unanimous 
electipn. Little bits of bread thrown into a vessel 
(tfa^^oc}, which a servant carried round on his head, 
were used instead of balloting pebbles. If there was 

* In Cnie, wbefe this custom also obtained, th^se tablo 
were called i^^i* ; in Sparta, fuitrm and also rtwriria. 
t ^ginetan measure. { Currency of ^gina. 

{ Hence the day on which this occurred was called iptiirt 
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only one piece pressed out flat, (which was die 
sign of rejection,) the candidate was excluded fWm 
tiiat mess. Little boys (under seven years of age) 
who still belonged to the Agelee, sat on stools at the 
feet of their £ather8^ and were fed on smaller portions 
without spice or condiment. The fathers lay on 
benches without cushions,* and taught the boys to con* 
Terse with gravity and to sport without indecorum. 

As the degeneracy of a later age introduced the in- 
dulgence of cushions on the benches, so its fasti- spartan 
diousness rejected the regulated diet, prepared ^"- 
by cooks of an hereditary giiild or trade, as tasteless and 
miserable. It required spartan endurance to eat it. 
Barley-bread (/la^at), as much as each chose, boiled 
pork, and the celebrated black broth, (/ucXac (otjioty in 
Sparta commonly called l^d^o,) formed parts of tho 
meal ; and it was probably on account of the homeli- 
ness of this fare that previous indulgence in damlies at 
home was forbidden. Yain attempts have been made 
to dificoYer the receipt for the black broth : a passage 
in Phitareh (Z>e tuenc(& Sanitate} leads us to believe 
^at vinegar and salt were ingredients in it. The 
testimony of almost all non-Spartans is, however, clear 
and unanimous on one point — ^that loversof good eat* 
ing have lost nothing by the ill success of these re- 
searches. Nor did the drinking afford any compen- 
sation. The one-handled tdf^wr of clay <likewise 
used in agriculture) was filled with wine mixed with- 
water, which did but suffice to quench the thirst. 
Pledging each other, sending round thei^ine-cup, and 
all drinking parties, were forbidden. The old men 

* Thi8 departure from Homeric costoms is menlioDed Vy 
Alcman. 
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alone found indulgence for a little debauch, and, mosjt 
luckily, Spartan old age began at sixty. 

, Some compensation for the monotony of the dinner 
Uras flafund in the dessert, which was a voluntary ad* 
di4ion (eiraucXa, as -well as ciri^ojOTrca), presented by 
Bome individual as a gift from his own stores. When 
the cook brought it in, he always proclaimed the 
naaie of the giver. It consisted of poultry dressed 
as fxarrvaj fish, game, lambs, fruit, cakes, and, later, 
of the numerous Spartan dainties which Meursius 
has' collected.* The boys too were not forgotten in- 
thi^ : second course. They had each a cake made of 
barley, baked in oil (fcaft/in). When the Spartans 
wished to receive a stranger honourably, or occa^ 
aionally to entertain the king, they celebrated a copis 
0co9r(c) . This was frequently held without the city, 
under tents, where the roast joints of the kids which 
had be^i offered in sacrifice, cakes of wheaten flour, 
called ^vcf/koXXoc, cheese, and sausages, with dried 
figs and beans as dessert, composed the delicacies of 
the feast As women were excluded from these enter* 
tainments, we may suppose that the jesting, which, 
according to Alcman, was interspersed with singing, 
was, of an austere kind. 

If, however, temperance is generally regarded by 
the ancients as an ancient Doric virtue, yet the. insti- 
tution qf the Pheiditia, which established it on so firm 
and durable a basis, seems not to have been received 
with any great good-will by the Spartans. According 
to Plutarch, it cost Lycurgus an eye, which Aleximder 
struck out in the market-place; and if he really pro- 
hibited good cookery, as Manso thinks it allowable 

* Miscell. Lacon. I. 13. 
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to iDfer from a passage in Plutarch,* Alexander'* 
indignation is very intelligible. 

The prohibition against travelling in foreign patts, 
the limitations of residence in other countries^ and 
the sending away foreigners firom Sparta, were all 
dictated by the feeling of equality which gave rise to 
the public mess. 

For the same reason all trade was limited to hni*i 
ter; money was only used to adjust ex- 
changes. In order that money might not 
become an object of desire for its own sake, Lycurgas 
commanded that it should be of iron, which was p«ir^ 
poaely spoiled for other uses by some apphcatioh of 
vinegar. Plates of iron, as big as sacrificial cakes^ 
and bars of the same metal of a cumbrous weight, 
were the substitutes for coin, which was not intro* 
duced till the time of Pheidon. The iron mines of 
LacQnia were so extremely productive, that, ac- 
cording to Muller's calculation, foreign silver boire 
an incredibly high price.t Many have doubted, 
thcMigh without reason, that leather stamped with' 
certain characters could have been current as a me- 
dii^m of exchange. The simplicity of all the relations 
of life, and the frugal, contented spirit of the peoj^, 
rendered money of little worth. 

'^ Instit. Lacon. 13. 

t Dorians, vol. ii. p. 219. EngUsh Trandatioii (book iii. ch« 
iO.4 9.) 
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Spartan edacation, by and for the State — Military aerTice—Ceiutiliu 
tion of the army — ^Band of the Thirty — Band of the Three Hundred— 

' Weapons— Dise^line—Paniahments of eowirdicc—CI-finiedwBfteft 
— Gymnastic training— Spartan 'enduranee— Warlike fniM— -Podc 
bormony — The Pyrrhic dance — ^The Caryatla— Education of wome»— 
Marriage— Penal laws. 

It was only^ by means of an educatuMi firooi which 

spartan the Spartan, even in years of mature man- 

Edncstion. j^qq^^ ^^^ jjqJj emancipated, (for up to 

old age he was liable to the ehastiaement of his 
elder fellow-citizens), and which was connected in all 
its parts with pubHc life, that it was possible to pro- 
duce that cheerful and resolute acquiescence in pri- 
vations . which pervaded every portion of existence. 
Education was therefore the most essential part of 
the legislaticm of Lycurgus — education, that is to say, 
with a view to the good of the state. 

Immediately after the birth of a Spartan, the 
state, setting aside the rights of the father, decided* 
whether the child was vigorous and should be suffered 
to hve, or was sickly or deformed (a^o/o^i'), and 
should be exposed in the Apothetae of Taygetus;t 
for the first of all requisites was, that the iiituxc 
citizen should have strength to bear the toils to which 



* The decision was ]ntra8f€d ta the elders of the Phyle, 
semhled in the Lesche. 

f Concerning this exposure, »iri^t^if, compare the passage 
of Flato*8 Republic, y. 9. 
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he was destined. No swathing clothes confined the 
body of the infant who had endured the trial of the 
wine-bath. Up to his seventh year the boy was left 
to gladden his parents with his infant playfulnen; 
bat though the education of the state, i^ymy^y oqdh 
menced at that early period, it did not loosen the ties 
of nature; on the contrary, their strength seemed pw>- 
portioned to the rapidity with whidi they had been 
knit. Men, in full manhood, treated their mothers 
with respectful deference. But with the b^imiing of 
the oyciry?), the life of the Spartan citizen cominenced. 
This political education was a privilege of the sons 
of Spartans, (the iroXiriKot xaT^ec,) which only the 
Mothaces attached to them were permitted to share. 
Non-Spartans were indeed admitted to the lower 
stages, such as the SrifwriK^ ay«0^ but only he who 
had gone through the whole course of education, (rtt 
raXa, according to the Spartan expression,) with all 
its hardships, acquired a claim to the full rights of a 
citizen. He only was an oftomc. The immediate 
heirs to the throne were the only exceptions to 
this rule; the other sons of the kings were subject 
to it. 

In the Agelas (bands, troops) in which the boy was 
received on quitting the parental author 
rity, there were so many classes, that 
attention seems to have been paid to every power and 
every acquirement. The several names for the 
several ages between boy and young man, that is, 
between the twelfth and eighteenth year, o'l^cvi'ai, 
K(apa\i(rKoiy KvpvaviOi, tricvp^aiCHit give however but 
little accurate information concerning the nature of 
their occupations. In his eighteenth year, the youth 
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became Mdleiren ; in his nineteenth, Eiren ;* and» 
in his twentieth year, vptn-sipti^. The discipline 
which these dder youitli enforced on the younger did 
not in the least degree liberate them from their re- 
sponsibility to fitill older men, especially to the pow- 
^arfvl Pfledonomi, with whom, doubtless, the Mastigo- 
phori, or scour gers, were not associated in vain. On 
attaining their twentieth year, the young men became 
&<^atp€ic ; but they still remained in the Agelse, (also 
called in the Laconic dialect jSovac,) were under the 
superintendence of Buagi, and were again subdivided 
into lesser bands, called Ilae, which, as may be in- 
ferred, were trained in horsemanship. 

The military service to which the young Spartan 
Military became liable, as soon as he had at- 
■erTice. tained the age of bearing arms (the rtXiKia, 
which the Latins called €Btas)^ may be regarded as a 
continuation of the dycuy^. This military service 
was incumbent on him from his twentieth (a^* ^/3i|c) 
to his sixtieth year ; and since it compelled him to 
follow the army across the frontier, he was distin- 
guished, during his term of liability, by the name of 
ifii^povpoQ. So long as this lasted, he did not dare 
to absent himself from Sparta without leave. The 
calling out the troops for actual service was the busi- 
ness of the Ephori, who decided up to what age the 
several divisions of the army should be called out, in 
the individual emergency. Thus, according to the 
laws of Lycurgus, the citizens were united by the same 
mutual relations in war which had connected them 
in peace. They messed together, as usual, ac- 

• ET^jif, which seems to signify a" sort of overseer of others, 
*iMs &ix^r%t luiMfTtSf according to Hesychioi. 
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cardiBg to their. Sysaitia, Obae^ Triaoadesy ai^d 
£iioxaotie,.aiid fought together classified in the same 
manner. 

.The Enomotia (cvw/ior/o) sprang from a deep- 
rooted sentiment which we may detect in 
yanous Done mstitutions; from sensibihty 
to public opinion {aihwg).* It was, as the name 
implies, a band bound together by oaths — wedded, as 
it were> by the most sacred of ties. As being the 
.smallest division of the army, it was a body easily 
•put into motion by itself, and formed the basis of the 
more intricate military evolutions; since the Eno- 
motarchs could at any time put all these smallest 
sections of the great whole into equal and simulta- 
neous motion. The Enomotia stood in file in the 
phalanx ; at its head, as leader (irpuyroorari/c)) the 
Enomotarcli. In battle, from whatsoever side danger 
arose, the Enomotarch^ or the Uragus, (that is, the 
man at the other extremity of the file), could instantly 
meet it by altering the position of the file and pre- 
senting a new front (^irapayuyai). Such movements 
are the \6xoe op-^coc, irapayoiyi^ eirl Kipiag^ nap* 
fln-wi^a, cic nkTunrov^ vapa lopv^ which Miiller f ha^ 
dntincUy enumerate^* after the commentators on the 
^Bvritings of Xenophon. 

Two of the EnomotisB, each of which, in Xenophon's 
time, consisted of thirty-six men, formed a cooititntio^ 
Pentacostys; two Pentacostyes a Lochus, of»J»e"n>y. 
and four Lochi a Mora, which, accordingly, contained 
cix hundred men. This last division was peculiar to 

* 'AXXfiX«vr mihu^it xmrk m^ari^at v^fUfttg, Hom« 
-f Dorimns, book iiL ch. 12. } 3. 

O 
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Sparta. The entire levy of the male population ca- 
pable of bearing anna, or all the ifAf^vpoiy were cbuued 
into six Mone. The greater number of years the levy 
embraced, the more numerous was conaequeutly the 
Mora, which, besides Hoplitie, comprehended borM- 
men, and other in£uitry arranged in bands according 
to age. The number, however, of the army iBoesBantly 
varied, and indeed the concealment of it was one •f 
the Spartan arts of war. 

Each of these bands was 'commainded by its own 
peculiar chief — ^Pentecosters, Lochagi, Poleraarchs, 
whose authority, however, was acknowledged only by 
the division immediately under his command. The 
commander-in-chief was one 'of the kings, (in eady 
times both,) the leader of the first Mora. His council 
of war was composed of the above-mentioned Bubordi- 
nate officers, whose appointment, theTefiare» probably 
depended upon him. 

He was surrounded by a numerous retinue (De- 
moaia), to support his double dignity as prince aad 
priest of the host Besides his tent oom- 
""^"^' rades, the Polemarch, the Pytbians, and 
three Homoei, he had about him the victors in 
the sacred games, and the officers of stale, who de- 
cided with him on the administration of public affinixs. 
There were, likewise, the Laphyropoke, and (after 
the Peloponnesian war) the £phori, who regulated 
the distribution of the spoil, and the HeUanodi^ 
who settled all diiqputes. In his twofold chamcter» 
the king was attended by physicians, soothaayers, 
flute^players, and volunteers. Every expedition and 
every council of war was preceded by a sacrifice. A 
priest, called the fire-bearer (irup^dpoc), carried before 
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ihe army a bonung brand, wbich was kept ainvw^ 
alight, taken from the altar in Sparta on which 
the king had offered aacrifice to Zent Agctor, and 
again at the frontier, to the sane diyinity and to 
Pallaa (Hellania). Dxorea of aacrificiai oxen always 
iolkmed the march. 

Beaidea thia Damoaia, the hand of Ite Thirty, the 
pidked men of Sparta, and laatly, in leas distant ex- 
peditiona, the proud band of the Three Hundred (•! 
rpofKomoiy^ choaen ont of the Eireaea, were vnder the 
more immediate erdera of the king. 

The hitter were indiTidually aekcted by three of 
the £phoTi, cailed Uippagwtae, who were s^odofme 
hamd to give precise reaaons for their ^Jftd*"^ 
diotce. Althoogh Hophtae, they were 
called <flnr€7«, probably becanae exereiaea of hone- 
manahip, or festal meetings on horseback, were om*- 
nected with their aemioe; at least the name 
^Moxoiiarvc, during their training, appears to have 
belonged to them. Crenerally, howevinr, the hon»- 
aervice, for whidi the more wealthy citizens furnished 
armour and horses, waa held in comparatiyely small 
respect ; it was left to those who were inferior in 
strength and bravery. But of this band of the thre^ 
Irandied, five of the oldeat md most experienced were 
yearly discharged from sarvice, and, as dyaSoipyoi^ 
were for a year loiter honoured with commissions 
from the state. 

The body of the army was preceded by iht SciritOB, 
lightly armed, as batted their service as scouts. The 
relation in wb^ch the body of Perioeci (who took 
part in the war as Hoplitae) and light troops (i^^cXim) 
stood to the levy of the Spartans, is not accurately 

o2 
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Imown. Only in times of extreme neceuity, and then 
probably as iireedmen. Helots also served as Hoplitse. 
Bat as archers and slingers, and as armour-bearers to 
the Spartan Hoplitse, they frequently followed their 
lords in considerable numbers. 
' Even the right to bear the more honourable sort of 
_ arms was determined by civil distinctions. 

The heavy shield, marked with a A, which 
was to be resigned only with life ; two spears, one 
shorter and one longer, and the short sword for close 
fight, were the weapons of the Spartan warriors; 
but in the spear, and the manner of wielding it, lay 
the cause of their tactical superiority. The lighter 
offensive weapons, which, even in the Homeric times, 
were appropriated to the squires of the heroes, were 
also abandoned by the Spartan to his Gymnetes and 
PsiU. 

Rigid discipline, the soul of war, was required by 

the wii^ap\ia ; and obedience was sometimes enforced 

even by blows. But the joy in the hardly-won victory, 

the readiness to die for country and laws, 

of ■ope- could have been only produced by deeply 
'^' implanted moral sentiments, and hence the 
portion of Spartan legislation which regarded the 
production of such sentiments, merits more especial 
attention. The system of Spartan tactics was cal- 
culated not only on punctual obedience to the orders 
of the chiefe ; the shame and the fear of appearing 
to betray weakness of mind or body before the eyes 
of equals were also brought into action. The re- 
sults we know. The Enomotise, mentioned above, 
afford suflScient proofs of them. 

Where principles and feelings so profoundly im* 
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planted congpired to render the death of the brave 
beautiful and glorious, there was little need j^^f^^j ^ 
of the motive of contempt for him who quitted ***^^ 
his post, or fled from the field of battle. 
In Crete, however, this contempt was showered almost 
to excess on the head of the coward. For, while the 
body of the fallen brave was decked with wreaths ; 
while general mourning and solemn obsequies awaited 
him, and a monument near the temples of the gods 
transmitted his name to posterity, the coWardwho' 
had fled from the battle* was excluded from all 
public employments, and was degraded to the lowest 
place in all public games and choral processions ; the 
young men did not rise from their seats on his en* 
trance, and fiimilies refused to intermarry with his 
daughters. If he had children, no one would aid 
him in their education; while a half-shorn heard 
and a sordid garment marked, even at a distance, 
the outcast whom no man would willingly allow to 
kindle a fire from his hearth. If he had thrown away 
his shield — ^if he were a piyf/^virtc — he was sometimes 
punished with death. He who surrendered himself 
prisoner lost all claim to public employments, and was 
restricted to trade, but probably only for a short time. 
In .the midst of all these incentives to bravery 
and spirit, the restraining and moderating («,^||,^ 
power of law, which banished firom the node of 
fight all ferocity and cruelty, is most worthy 
of admiration. As soon as the victory was won, the 
pursuit of the enemy ceased. All fighting was sus- 
pended when the signal for retreat was given. To 

* Tbe comic writen have a peculiar word for thisy rft^mf 
firom • «f ir«f . 
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Strip tlie faQen was not allowed till after the battle. 
It was deemed imbeconiing to hang np the arms of 
the conquered in the temples of the gods ; though it is 
indisputable that they were cast into votive ofierings, 
such as tripods and statues. 

Wa;r itself made little change in the daily habits of 
Mode of car- *^ Spartan. He lived in the camp nearly 
i9ii«oowBr. 00 lie lived va Sparta, for Sparta itself was 
like a camp^ The state provided a tent and the ne- 
cessaries cf life for none but the king and his imme- 
diate fi^owers ; all others were left to take care of 
ibemselves. Gymnastic exercises were not suspended, 
and the public mess prevailed as usual ; and even 
wlien the discipline was least strict, the Pdlemavch 
prescribed to the troops the time for breakfast, and for 
mst on their arms. Fseans enhvened the mess, and 
Tyrtoeus' d^^es, sung alternately with them, inspired 
t}ie hearers with confidence of victory, and with readi- 
ness to die. Witii their hair carefully bound around 
tiwis heads, (as was the custom of most of the men of 
iAConia,) crowned with wreaths, and closed in red 
garments which concealed the blood flowing from their 
wounds, they rushed to battle, when the song of Castor 
was played upon flutes as the signal for attack,* and 
eKuktog confidence in their personal strength broke 
forth, even in joyous pleasantries. But it was only in 
a country where bodily strength was an object of such 
extreme care and reflection, that the fight could ac- 
<piire the artisdcal form of a noble exercise, far re- 
moved from the wild ferocity which distinguishes bar- 
banana. That lids cafan energy was the object aimed 

' • Refer to Thticyd. lib. v. cap. 70 ; and conipara MiUon's 
Paradise Lost, book i. v. 549, &c.— rran«/. 
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at, is to be infoned firam ieTcral distiiict aceouinti 
which have come down to na concerning the gymnic 
edncatkni of Sparta. 

In the exerciae of tbe bodily powera, the methodi- 
cal development of which formed an esaen- qj^j^^ 
lul part of the education of a Spartan hoy «^u««ti«n* 
fisom Mia seventh year, less attention was paid to the 
increase of mere brute strength, than to that whick 
must ever remain snperior to it,— -the cultivation of 
addzeaa, and of sound and equable vigour and energy. 
have far whatever called into -action the physical 
poweiB of man was native to the Laconian people 
d^oyvfipatn'oi^n Aocwwc). Yet Lycurgus had for^* 
Indden the boxing-match and the Pancration, on the 
strange pretext, that the holding up the dejn^cating 
hand which put an end to the fight was unseemly^ 
but in reality,, because Be hdd that those exercises, 
only ought to be established, which, uniting the desired 
evc£/a widi an equal and regular development of the 
bodily powers, would be more applicable to the de- 
mands of real life, than to the exhibitions of the arena. 
Even the Hoplomaehia, a more stately game, with the 
too highly honoured weapons, was hence banished 
firom the Gymnasium, where running and wrestling 
were cultivated with pecuhar assiduity; and the art of 
t hrowin g the antagonist by means of the skilful appU- 
cation of strength, and by promptness and steacBness 
of eye (the KXt^uuU^iff^aiy, was carried to singular 
perfection. But, perhaps, the strongest proof that 
the full consciousness of innate strength was deve- 
loped in a surpassing d^pree by the Spartan gymnic 
training, is the aversion of the nation for the arts of 
siege and fortification (jrvpyoftw^tivyy which seemed 
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to them to betray distrust in the means of defence 
afforded by personal strength and yalour. 

A wreath was the only prize awarded to the victor 
in these conflicts; in order, as it was alleged, that no 
man might be led to make a trade of the cultiTation 
of his strength. It was with a view to confirm the 
powers which had been unfolded and matured with 
so much care, and to put them to a prolonged trial, that 
Sparta's lawgiver instituted the forementioned Cryptiai 

Another means of hardening the boys was the driv* 
ing them out of the Homoei, and compelling them for a 
time to wander about the country, living, as we might 
■ay, from hand to mouth,* i. e. taking for their support 
what, indeed, in time of need, Spartan might borrow 
from Spartan without difficulty. The articles which 
it was allowable thus to take (cheese, fruit, &c.) 
were determined by law. The boy who was caught 
in the attempt might also lawfully be flowed and 
driven away fasting. In this petty warfare, the boy 
was thus trained to dare and to suffer ; to lie in wait, 
and to be on his guard, by day and by night, as the 
hunter and the soldier must learn to do; nor was he to 
allow the Laconians to slumber on their lands in the 
security of undisturbed possession. 

But more than can be required of human endmr* 
ance and self-denial seems to have been exacted on 
the altar of Artemis Orthia, in the bloody scourging 
(the iiafiaffriykuno)^ concerning the origin of which, 

* The original says, ** Living, according to the old knightly 
phrase, out of the vtirrup (aui dem Stegreife),*'— a more noble 
and appropriate expreasinn than oun, certainly, but one wludi 
would have been hardly intelligible to the Kngliih reader* 
This phrase is now commonly used for anything extemporft- 
neous. — TVofff/. 
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yaiious traditions were current among the ancients. 
Almost hU of these connect it with the piimitiye re- 
ligious rites of the country, and describe it as a sub* 
stitute for abolished human sacrifices. Xenophoni 
alone seems capriciously to trace it to another source ; 
perhaps with the view of giving a hirer colour to an 
institution which was repugnant to his feelings. 

More direct and appropriate preparatives for war 
and battle were gymnic martial exercises; ifaniai 
such as the fight of the boys in the Plata- c^rdtcb 
nistasy an island near Sparta, formed by canals or 
water-courses, and shaded with plane trees. The 
youthful gymnasts prepared themselves for the com- 
bat by the sacrifice of a young dog in the Ephebium 
near Therapne. During this sacrifice, which took 
place in the night, they set two tame boars to fight, in 
the belief that he whose boar was victorious would bo 
the conqueror. Shortly before noon of the following 
day, the Ephebi proceeded over the two bridges into 
the Platanistas, after the passage which each party 
should take had been decided by lot. Even in Cicero's 
time, the boys attacked each other, in default of all 
weapons, with cuffs and kicks, with bites and pinches, 
or fell on each other in dense masses, each party 
trying to drive the other into the water. 

In this instance, Cicero's contemporaries had cer- 
tainly laid aside those metrical rules, marked by the 
accompaniment of the flute, which had formerly dis« 
tinguished the gymnic exercises of the Spartans. 

Music, the second main branch of that complete 
education which, comprehended the entire 
circle of intellectual culture, softened and 
regulated all the relations of life ; accompanied the 
games of the Pentathlon, the hymns to the gods 
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and the songs of victory. McDedc owed its dir- 
liest cultiTation among the Hellenes to the Donaii 
rnce. Hence, Doric harmony (dupiic^ &pfwvla) was 
dktinguiBhed for its pecnliar character, even at a- 
period when only the Phrygian and Lydiaa could 
he brought into contrast with it. Miiller, by Ida 
able and learned deductionB from fitcts which he 
has compared, sbowsf that Doric music was in a high 
state of culture even before the time of Terpander>* 
when the Lesbian musicians surpassed all others.. 
They, therefore, were probably the authors of the die* 
tinction between the two other principal styles of 
mfusic and the Doric, by which last they understood 
the mode of singing and playing then customary 
in the Peloponnesus. This music, congenial with 
the manliness and firmness of the people, retained its 
peculiar character of strength and severity, described 
eten by the ancients as harsh and gloomy {tetncOj 
mcv^ptoTOQ) ; but in (Ms very character resided its 
power of exciting to high achievements, of elevating 
to constancy under toil, and to fortitude under suffer- 
ing. The forther back we carry our researches, the 
more we find that this music, regarded as the expres- 
sion of a universal sentiment, was common to the 
whole people, and not the privil^e of individual 
gifted artdsts. This ancient style, which, as it i^- 
pears, was- thrown into oblivion by the citharoedos 
Terpander, was probably first applied to the fisstei 
choruses, which, even in the populous {ehpvxopoiy 
cities of Homer, were perfonned by the assembled 
people as thanksgiving for harvest and for the* 
blessings of the earth. Chorus, in Sparta^ continued to 
be the name of the tnarket, or of one part of it, where 

• Olymp. 26 to 33. 
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the whok people aBsemiiled for this ceremoa j. Suck 
aoDgs were probably accompanied by the Doric Phor* 
sanz, ^e numbered whose strings Terpmder in- 
CKesed to seven. The old Spartan nrasic was further 
altered by the Elyrian Thaletas, who introdaeed the 
nere daborate faidiion of the Hypordiema, and the 
songs at tbe Gymnopedia. For a long time this con- 
tiavttd the established form, guarded by Spartan policy 
as essential to public morals. 

In all these accounts we must never lose sight oi 
the hetj that instrumental music among the Spaxtaas 
was always adapted and subordinate to singings and 
tiiat tbe regulations which ensured its immutable 
character regarded not the«ongs, but the accompany^ 
mg harmony. Song aAd dance, which were com- 
monly united, adorned, almost every incident of life. 
Even the awfdl steps to batde, and (when victory 
was denied) to death, were cheered by the sound 
of flutes ; contrary to the usage of the other Greeks, 
who advanced to 1^ combat without music, or only 
to the call of the Salpinx. It is probable that the 
ancient Cithara was drowned by the noise of the fray, 
and thence gave place to the more modem flute. The 
efifect idiich their measmes, vofwty produced in ele- 
vating the mind, had been peorceived by the old 
Dorians, even at tbe time of tbe conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Embaterion or Epibaterion (more accu- 
rately described by Athenfieus as e 6ir\ioy /xeXoc) was 
tlie common name for this anapaestic nomos^ which 
accompanied the march of the army. The most 8piri^• 
stirring was the Castnrean (probably so called in re- 
membrance of the Tyndaride, the constant patron»of 
the Spartan arms), which the king ordered the flute- 
playen, who were of a distmct family, to strike up 
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"wlien the turmy marched against the foe in close order. 
The AnapKstic, which was also the prevalent measure 
in the lost Embateria of Tyrtaeus, gave to these me- 
lodies that pecaliar rhythm which even in far later 
limes had not lost its power. 
The tune or beat of these melodies converted the 
p_i,i^ march of the Spartans into a sort of dance, 
.dance ^j^^^ approached in gravity and stateliness 
the Pyrrhic dance, that mimic representation of war, 
which it was part of the duty of every Spartan boy to 
kam after his fifth year. This dance, to which tra- 
dition attributed a most ancient origin,* presented a 
perfect picture of warhke prowess and address. The 
motions of the dancer imitated the thrust of the sword, 
and the movement by which it was parried ; the dis* 
charge of the arrow from the bow, and the cautious 
defence against it ; the hurl of the spear, and the 
mode of turning it aside. The name of the dancer 
(v/ovXfc), which was also applied to the brazen-armed 
warrior, leaves it uncertain whether this were mere 
exercise for pleaiiure or practice for war (irpoy^ijiyafffia 

From the intermixture of foreign rel^ous rites^ 
this martial dance elsewhere degenerated, especially 
in Crete, the country of its origin. In Sparta alone 
it remained true to its original martial form, of which 
we are enabled to gain some idea by an extant bas- 

lelief.t 

The lighter exercises of skill and agility which 
were taught in the Palaestra, without the aid of wea- 
pons, were displayed in the festal ranks of the Gym> 
nopaedia ; in which, as in the dance called, from the 
union of virgins and youths, a wreath or ornament 

• See Pert L p. 79. f Muieo Fio Clementiiio IV. 19. 
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(opfioc'ii ycmng men exhibited all the graee which 
suppleness of body produced by gymnastic training, 
combined with metrical precision, can give to dancing. 
At this festival, songs in honour of those who fell at 
Thyrea,* sung by naked boys crowned with wreaths 
of palm, ^ptarucol ari^vot, followed the represen- 
tation of the Anapal^, in which the boys imitated all 
the yaiious contests of the Pentathlon, by the motions 
of their hands. Thus did the festival seem specially 
consecrated to the honour of fresh and vigorous youth ; 
and accordingly the youthful gods Apollo and Bac* 
ehus were hailed with paeans as patrons and associates 
of the sports. At a later period, the Pyrrhic dance 
and a chorus of men was added ; and the variety and 
animation of the games, which significantly recalled 
the glory of Sparta, attracted a multitude of strangers, 
who were received with hospitable attentions. The 
celebration of this festival, which, however, was not 
rigorously confined to the same day, fell about the 
end of the Attic month Hecatombieon, and lasted, 
according to Schneider's conjecture, ten days. One 
of the punishments of old bachelors was that they 
were excluded from it. 

Even the walk home from the wrestling ground 
and the game at ball, fashioned itself into a dance 
among these boys, rendered supple by every sort of 
exercise ; and their youthful spirits converted a feat 
of strength and dexterity f into a dance, the Bibasis^ 
which even girls did not disdain to practise. 

What was the exact nature of the dance called the 
Dipodia can only be conjectured. 

* Olymp. 58. 

f The kniXM»rttlw, i e. the itriking the breech with the Bole 
of the foot^ so as to produce a Doise like that of dapping. 
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A more important question for 1^ modem inquirer 
IB the Garyatis, a choral dance of the Laco* 

"^^ ' nian virgins, aamuttUy solemnized in liomiar 
of Diana of Caryae, io' which, according ^to fdie leprer 
sentations which have come down to us, the tallest 
and most graceful stood in the centre of the oircle » 
pBff9X^C9 lioldiiig upon her sedge-crowaed head a 
^pessel fiill of sacrificial gifts, or a haaketful of fioweia, 
whikt the others, hand in hand, moved around her in 
the chapl^ of the dance. The peculiar hemxty of 
this atlatude, though descrihed only in ohsolete ^t- 
pressions of the older writers, did not escape tiie ejv 
c^ those artists who seized on everythii^ graoefuL 
Groups of women* thus placed, ace to be aeen on 
many of the ancient works of art which b»re cone 
down to us. Critice^ however, have not ilared to caU 
them Caryatides, in consequence of a notion repeated 
by VitruviuB after some preceding writers, but im* 
velving a contradiction, that this name was vpp^ 
cable only to richly dressed female figures, used, 
by a perversion of art, as suppazters of the beans 
of rooms. Bottiger, in an acute and compreheniie 
essay,* has restored to these wrongly characterised 
statues their true and original name, Canephoriyf and 
Las solved the difficulty from which this notba 
arose. Castor and Polydeucea, as Lucian relatei^ 
taught the Spartans to dance theCaryatis and to move 
in stately measure. Nev^theless, a baa-relief at Paris, 
which exhibits nymphs in Doric garments looped 
up, with upraised hands as if they had been carrying 
something, seems rather to bear marks of vehem^i^ 
almost Bacchic excitement. 

• Amaltiiea, iH. 142. 
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According to all traditions, viqpns graced the ftatal 
dancea of Spaita with their preaence. Nor iMntng «f 
weie they atrangers even to the gymnic ex- wonea. 
enciaea : Axr the future mothers of a race ci heroea 
were to he matured for their high calling hy auitaUe 
training. In the Doiic rohe, tucked up to the kBee> 
they exenciaed themaelvea in gymnasia of their own, 
in running, (for which they were renowned,) in 
wreetling, in hurling &e diaoua and ibt spear. Pu^ 
giliam they certainly did not practiae, as Manso haa 
proved, in spite of tl^ express teatiiaony of Propertina 
to the contrary. It is possible that these exerdsea 
were not wholly confined to the schools ; but there i» 
an abeence of all ^dence that men were permitted to 
become apectatera of them for mere amusement. The 
fact of the wresting between youi^ persona (^ dif- 
ferent aexcB, which haa been ao often asserted, is 
alao unsupported by any contemporaneooB witaeas. 

It is to be observed, that Doric mannens which, to 
the rest of Greece (tinged as it was with oriental cua- 
toms) had become so strange, that the later and moie 
refined Athenians mocked at those very practices 
which had been in uae among their own foreial&ers, 
were preserved in all their integrity in Sparta. 
Hence the old Hellenic dreas of women, which was 
nxxthing more than the skeveless woollen chiton, (to 
diatinguiah it firom the Ionic faahion, also sometimes 
called liie Himation,) was stigmatised, at Athens, aa 
nakedneaa. It is true that it discovered more of the 
breast and of the legs than Athenian maidens w^e 
wont to display.* But this garment, clasped on both 
shouldera with brooches, joined down one side, and 
on the other fieistened together from the shoulder 

* Hence the jeit of Ibyoiu, wbo called fimm fmmfui^tkt. 
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downwards with clasps, is a dress which we see 
pn many statues, without being struck by its exces- 
sive scantiness. And in this, without throwing 
any Himation over it, the maiden performed all the 
domestic duties in her father's house ; in this she 
was seen walking in the sacred procession, and 
pinging hymns to the gods, and leading the choral 
dance. The Spartan virgin was not veiled; she 
walked in the company of youths, and was even 
permitted to witness their gymnic contests; while 
matrons, confined to the retirement of the house, 
seemed thus secluded only that they might reign there 
with greater dignity and decorum (olicov eS oiKsiy), 
The most striking contrast to this free deportment 
rtment ^^ ^^^ Lacouiau virgins was presented by 
of Spartan that bashful modesty of demeanour which 

youths. 

the Spartan notions of decorum prescribed 
to boys. With their hands concealed in the Hima- 
tion, they were seen silently gliding along the streets, 
without venturing to look around them, and, according 
to Xenophon's expression, they were more timid than 
a maiden in the bridal chamber. 

Purposely, therefore, bringing the youths and 
inflaence ^^^i^^^^B iuto nearer intercourse at solemn 
of beanty. feasts and processions, the customs of Sparta 
conferred a real and important influence on female 
beauty. For the youth who could not hope for the 
much-desired triumph of her admiration must at least 
beware exciting her scorn. We may imagine how 
much matter for derision might be afforded by the ex- 
terior of these Ephebi, since, according to iElian, the 
Ephori themselves esteemed it not beneath their 
dignity to regulate it. If the sordid appearance (ro 
fivirovy) of the hair and beard — an appearance which 
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was studied — degenerated into excess ; if the Tribon, 
the sole garment of the boys who had got beyond the 
age of the Chiton, either trailed on the ground or were 
too short ; if the hat of felt, which called to mind the 
bat of the Tyndaridae, too deeply overshadowed the 
brows; and if the simple sandals (dirXai), which 
distinguished the Laconians, were slovenly and 
slouching; — ^what weapon could be found so well 
fitted for the chastisement of such offences as the 
wit of sharp*sighted women ? Nor indeed did they 
escape the railleries of the Athenian comic writers, 
who often made them a pretext for laughing at these 
formidable Spartans. 

In consequence of this peculiar relation of the^ 
sexes to each other, love, resting on the firm ^^^^ 
basis of a healthy and regulated desire, and 
never losing sight of the great designs of nature, ac- 
quired a character of modesty and bashfulness, which 
displayed itself particularly in the intercourse of the 
husband and wife. It is true, marriage began by 
forcible abduction ; for, as is now the practice among 
the Montenegrini, it was only by violence that a 
marriageable girl could become the wife of the man to 
whom she had been betrothed by her nearest male 
relations. 

Yet this compulsion was the basis of an union 
which was not perpetuated by constraint. As soon 
as the young man had carried off the object of his 
choice, he took her to the matron who presided over 
the nuptials (w/u^vrpca). Her hair was then cut off, 
a ceremony which rendered her formally a member of 
her husband's house (fiBiroUfia). The brid^oom 
meanwhile went as usual to the Pheiditia. As soon 
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a» the repast was over, he atole away and went 
home to hie bride, whom he found sittiiig in the dar]^ 
on a.rushrmat, barefooted; and in the Yirile garment^ 
the Chiton. Hence he bore her to the nuptial couch. 
But he was soon compelled to retura to the public* 
donnitory in> the IUb, or Ag^las, and for a long time 
Ae common bashfulnesB of the lovers kept the secret of 
their happiness. Sometimes even children enhanced* 
their stolen pleasures before he was permitted to take 
her to his own house. The conjecture of Muller 
is not improbable, that the children of mothere 
who remained in this apparent state of maidenhood 
were called Parthenians (irap^cvtoi, children of vir- 
gins) ; while the children of unequal mairiages, to 
which, even in Sparta, love often gave rise, w&e' 
called bastards (voSm), as at Rhodes. 

Violations of conjugal fidelity were very rare. 
Bespect for woman formed the basis of a connexion 
tiie more honourable to her, inasmuch as it was the 
less to be expected horn the austere and martial 
character of the men. The Spartan saluted, his wife 
as mistress, iiawoiua^ and even Aristotle calls the men, 
generally^ womeiip«ervex&. 

It seems difficult to reconcile this sacred respect ftr 
the most intimate relations of life with that disturbance 
of them to which they woe liable from the law.* 
But old and long usage, doubtlesa, reconciled tfce 
winds of toifXi to thdr hereditary mannera. 

Inihmy, 4ri/«l«, such as was inflicted on unmaziied 

jtetaib ^Bos^ and in the highest degree on. cow«rda» 

^^"^ waa the severest of punishmeiils. Ulster 

«Bea» a^udged by the Epheii, pcobabfy in caaea o£ 

* SMp.188. 
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quarrel and offence, often consisted merely in the 
fine of a dessert or second course at the Pheiditia. In- 
juries to private property were iiot remediable by civil 
or private process, but were punished and redressed di- 
rectly by the state. Banishment was rarely used as 
a punishment (for to quit the country voluntarily was 
forbidden under pain of death), and ostracism was 
certainly not in use till a later period. MtirdereiB, 
however, were sometimes compelled to emigrate by 
fear of vengeance from the kindred of the murdered. 
Even the kings were sometimes reduced to the same 
necessity by inability to pay fines imposed upon them- 
by the Ephori. Imprisonment appears to have been 
used only as a means of securing the person of the 
accused during investigation, not as a punishment. 
Death was always inflicted in the night ; either by 
strangulation with the rope in the Decas, a part of 
tbe prison, or by casting the criminal into the depths 
of theCseadas. 

According to Plutarch, there were no written laws 
in the eariier times ; an inscription makes 
it appear probable, that, at a later period, 
some existed. In every case in which a civil action 
was permitted, the plaintiff himself brought his plaint 
before the court, if he was of the requisite age ; other- 
wise his friend or relation appeared for him. Dis-^ 
putes were often accommodated by chosen arbitrators ; 
in criminal and other public proceedings, it appears 
l3iat a permanent and public officer brought the accu- 
sation or action, and the right of dorkouncing offences 
to this officer was permitted even to Helota 
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Chapter XIII. 

Rellgtont wonhip— Expiation— Pttrificatlon — Nf usic— Musical inilrii* 
mentfl— PiMn— Unlod of song and dance— Hyporchema-^Rellgioas 
festlTals— Mimic dances— Spartan humoar and brevity of speech— 
BcTcrence for beauty — Art. 

In the part treating of the Spartan muBic and or- 
Beiigioiu chestic, no mention was made of the Psean 
rites. i^nd tiie Hyporcheme, because they formed 
an essential part of religious worship, of whose pecu- 
liar character in Sparta we are now about to give a 
brief account. 

The guardian deity of the Doric race was Apollo, 
who, under his various attributes, presided over the 
most varied relations and circumstances of life. 
Want of space compels us to refrain from going into 
an explanation of the legend upon which these various 
attributes were founded. Here, where Sparta is the 
immediate object of our attention, we must confine 
ourselves to what we learn from the writers of antir 
quity with relation to the religious worship of that 
country. 

We have already remarked that the Delphic god, 
the conqueror of the Python, was the deity 

^ ^ regarded by the founders of the Spartan 
state as Patron of the commonwealth. With him 
who, in his character of oracle, announces to men the 
decrees of Zeus, the whole constitution was placed in 
perpetual connexion, a connexion which had- the 
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most decisive influence on its stability. Our readers 
will recollect what was said in a former place of the 
Pythii, and of the religious character with which the 
kings were invested by the god. Hence, so long as 
Sparta maintained her station at the head of the 
Hellenic States, the blazing altar of Pytho was the 
focus of the religion of the whole Hellenic people. 

As the god himself, when stained with the blood of 
the vanquished Delphint^,* was compelled jjjreutory 
to purify himself, partly by self-iipposed "'•^ 
labours, partly by expiatory rites, he was the rigorous 
guardian and patron of all ceremonies which efface 
the deep stain of blood, and purify the soul by 
external means. Hence, we are warranted in pre* 
anming all these solemnities, which were strictly 
congenial with Doric manners, to be genuinely Spar- 
tan ; though the ancients have left us no precise de^ 
tails concerning them. The expiatory rites were of 
three distinct kinds. The first were the general or 
national (ca^ap/xoi), in which an extraordinary and 
choice sacrifice was offered for the purification of the 
commonwealth, in spring ; a season which appeared 
destined by nature herself for the expulsion of every 
thing offensive and discordant. The Athenian Thar- 
gelia was a festival of this kind. 

Other expiations, nearly allied to the foregoing, 
were those undertaken with a view to appease the 
anger of the god, and to propitiate his favour. The 
Greeks designated these as IXatrfiol, and a connexion 
between the Catharmi and Hilasmi may be inferred 

* See Callim. Emesti, t9m. ii. p. 144 ; Apollodor. Bibli- 
oUu ed« Heyne, torn. i. p. 38, torn. ii. p. 35.— TVona^ 
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£roiE our knowledge of tlie time at which both weie 
celebrated. For this puipoBe, however^ it would be 
necessaiy to recur to the Athenian calendar of festi- 
yalsj a mere allusion to the fact must suffice here. 

Intimately connected with these propitiations of the 
divine anger, was that expiation for homicide which, 
in Athens, at least, was a necessary preliminary to any 
proceeding before a court of justice for the punish- 
ment of the crime. Whether, in similar- casess, Sparta 
observed the same forms which prevailed at Atheiu, 
.is not made out by any histoidcal facts. .Another sort 
of purification was the lustration of peculiar spots 
by means of purifying rites, such as sweeping the 
ground with branches of the sacred laurel, and fumi- 
gating it with the burning leaves (Ka^dptnoc}^ by 
which ceremonies the place was placed under the im- 
mediate protection of Apollo. (fco^oporioc). 

Music was another of the means by which the 

i^^j^ Greeks sought to restore that tranquillity 
which it was the chief aim of these ex- 
piatory acts to give to the troubled spirit; and there^ 
fore, the Cithara was an indispensable accompaniment 
of the above-mentioned lustrations (ica^ap/io<), as 
well as of the soothing lays {eir^^al)^ whose healing 
influence the medical art of the old world disdained 
not to employ. 

More animating and exciting effects were ascribed 
to the flute. Under this name they classed instruments 
of one tube or stock, which weve blown through a 
.metal mouth-piece; whether made of brass, of bone, 
of hard wood, or even of reed. 
{^ At a later period, these were connected with the 
worship of Apollo, asid were then employed as an 
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fMScompaniment to the Pseans ; but th^ were generalfy 
xegaided as unoongeDial inth the lofty flerenity'of tlie 
god, and as therefore inferior to the cithara. For 
farther details concerning the flute ; the lyre, widi 
its deep sounding-board ; the cithara, ivith one less 
deep ; and the phorminx, which, in sacred proces- 
-flions, was hung oyer the shoulder by a band or 
baldric, we must refer to Thiench's introduction to 
Pindar.^ AH these instruments were either played 
separately, or as accompaniments to singing, which, 
however, was somewhat overpowered by the tone of 
the phorminx. The cithara alone is never mentioned 
by Pindar, but as accompanymg his songs. The 
hymn to Apollo, one of the oldest songs in hexameter 
Terses, was sung to the cithara. 

Othe^ songs addressed to Apollo and Artemis, on 
tiie cessation of pestilences or diseases, were, 
firom remote antiquity, as Proclus asserts, 
'caUed Paeans, or Pceons (iraiavand ipou^), in memory 
of the name of the god who had afforded deliverance. 
These w^e joyful songs, and hence, as opposed to the 
Threnos, were used to celebrate the triumph of Ae 
succouring deity. They were also accompanied by 
Pyihian flutes, approaching to the still deeper Phry- 
gian, which were like our trumpets, and were suited 
to these occasions by the solemnity and grandeur of 
their tones. Among the Spartans, however. Paeans 
resounded before, and even during the battle^ They 
were used not only as thanksgiving for preservation, 
•but as prayer for assistance. As in the Homeric time, 
tfhe ekvatii^ notes of the Pasan accompanied the 

* I. 54. 
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solemn libation after the sacrificial feast, at which the 
cup went round ; and hence it was very frequently 
sung sitting. In Sparta too, the measured step of the 
dance was adapted to it, and then the leader of the 
song (c£ap^(i>v) accompanied the whole on the 
lyre. 

Other songs, still more nearly connected with reli- 
Hypor. gious worship, are, the Hyporchemata, i e. 

chema. gongs accompanying dances ; for while the 
sacrifice was burning on the altar, (frequently in the 
principal temples of Apollo, and especially at Delphi, 
a bloodless offering, such as cakes of a peculiar shape,) 
the singing chorus danced around it in the customary 
ring; whilst others represented the subject of the 
song by mimic gesture (virop')(€'t(Fdat), The variety 
of stories which, as we know, were hyporchematically 
represented, is irreconcileable with the opinion that 
the measure of these songs was very grave and slow. 
The Hyporchema was probably of a sprightly cha- 
racter; for the worship of the gods generally promoted 
hilarity and joy, and the descriptions we possess of 
several of the dances peculiar to the Spartans appear 
distinctly to betray their hyporchematic nature. 

Such were the Paeans, and such the dances which 
Hyadotbi ^P*^* ™*^r® especially consecrated to the 
god of her race, Apollo Cameus, during 
the solemnization of the Hyacinthian games, in which 
many religious rites of foreign growth were blended 
with those of native origin. On the first day of the 
festival a Sacrifice to the dead was offered at the grave 
of Hyacinthus, at Amyclae, where the god was said 
to have killed the beautiful boy with the discus. The 
ashes, which were inclosed within the tomb by brazen 
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doom, were moistened with milk and wine ; a funeral 
feast followed the sacrifice ; no paeans were sung, or 
garlands worn on the first day, which passed amidst 
signs of mourning, contrary to the custom of festivals 
sacred to Apollo. MQller has discovered an admix* 
ture of a primitive worship of Nature (Demeter) and 
a union of that worship with the festival of Apollo, 
in detached symhols and usages, and even in the pe- 
riod of the celebration ; for this highest of all Spartan 
festivals fell after the longest day in the Spartan 
Hecatombieon. On the second day, joy and merri- 
ment succeeded to the sadness of the first. All the 
inhabitants of Amyclse, and of Sparta, and the con- 
flux of people from the neighbourhood, were crowned 
with wreaths of ivy. Boys dressed in the chiton 
confined by a girdle, sang the Piean to Apollo, accom- 
panied by the flute ; and oflered sacrifices, the remains 
of which furnished repasts for the assembled multi- 
tude. The joyous tumult lasted through the day, and 
was succeeded by triumphal processions in the night. 
Youths rode through the theatre on gaily caparisoned 
horses ; others sang to the cithara or the flute, while 
others again danced. Virgins rode through the streets 
in wooden cars with arched roofs, called Canathra 
{icavadpa)^ which were elegantly adorned; while 
others drove in procession, or contended in races, in 
richly-harnessed chariots. Friends and acquaintances 
regaled each other ; and on this day, even slaves were 
feasted by their masters. Matches of various kinds 
(probably running in armour, and hurling the discus) 
formed part of the occupations of the third day, which, 
again, was consecrated to the memory of Hyacindius, 
and had rather the character of a funeral solemnity. 
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The cnftoinaTy trace was enjoyed by tbe Aiay- 
dasiiif during the celebration of the games. As late 
•as the fourth century, the festiwtl contiiiufsd to ibe 
held at Amyoltt, the temple at which place is «o 
accurately described by Pausanias, that we can enter- 
•tain no doubt as to its traditional observance up to 
Aat'date. 

In the next month followed the Gamean .gsmes, 
the greatest festival of the country, mdudi 
Jasted for nine successive days. Tbejr 
were .celebrated on the seventh day of ^ S p arta n 
month Cameus, which correspond^ with the Attic 
Metagcitnion, and the Roman August. The deixva- 
tien of the surname of Apollo, after which the festival 
is called, is one of the most difficult of all in^[nirieB of 
the kind. Some maintain that the god was indebted 
fur both festival and surname to the soothsayer Car- 
nus, who was slain in the fifth expedition of flie 
Heraolidfls, and whoae death was avenged by a pesti- 
liiiee. Others have given other ezplanationB.; but 
•ome seattered bints seem latber to point to eariy 
emigrations £rom remote eountriea. The cbander 
of dM ftstival was martial, and i^peaB, fimm theim- 
peiftct aocouBts we have of its institatioas, to bave 
been essentially difioentfiromtbat of the Hyacinlhia. 
On Ibis oecaaiQii, dfee priest of ^te god (iipA^iffvin) 
mm called Agetea («79iik), and five smsauta oatjof 
mA Spartan tribe, called Caneatm, vpck TiiifciMiPii 
to sMttid u|Mm bam. They held the office fior fan 
pan, dwring v^kb tey w«M not penaittod to mBoy . 

During ^nuae dayaof llse im^mmt SputuB 
essbibtedfttttyulmmBeMtoteiefibalife of 
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which were pitched in the open fields, and hoLdiiig 
themBelveB at the orderB of a herald. Perhaps thiee 
Spartans of the phyle of the .^Sgidae, which had intro- 
duced this festiTal among the Dorian race,fonned paiet 
of the mimic camp. From the time of the twentieUi 
Olympiad, festal tgames, and especially musical con- 
testa, in which Terpander was the first victor, were 
among the festivities of these days. The Carnea, like 
the Hyacinthia, were marked hy a suspension of hos- 
tilities. 

The ancient Peloponnesian (i. e. Aioadian) deity*^ 
Art^nis, the sister of Apollo, who presided ^^^^j, 
over springs, rivers, and lakes, was wor- 
shipped by the Spartans under the name of Limnatis. 
She was also reverenced as guardian of the agile 
beasts of chace, and as protectress of the human in- 
fant. Hence, at the Tithenidiau festival, sucking 
pigs were oififeied to her under the name of Gorythallia, 
in a temple by the brook Tiasa, whither the Spartan 
nurses brought their little boys.. The nurses -^were 
then assembled at a Copis, .^mished with dishes ac- 
cording to ancient usi^e,. while the paacents met at 
the same time in the city, at a Copis of ^eir own. . 

Perfectly and fundamentalfy different was the wor- 
ship of Artemis Orthia, who was more pe- ATtemb 
ouliarly reverenced as limnatis in Sparta,, oro^u, 
under the form of a wooden image originally brought 
£rom Tfturis. They had nothii^ in common but the 
name Artemis. According to the legend, the image 
was found in the remotest antiquity in a thicket near 
to Sparta, by Alopecus.and Astrabacus, wrapped in 9 
bundle (^aiceXcVcc)) or twisted round with twigs of the 
agnus casing iCXirydSctr/Lia). The mere «ight of it in»- 
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stautly produced madness. In order to propitiate this 
image, the Spartans offered sacrifice with their neigh- 
bours, on which occasion a quarrel arose and blood was 
shed. To expiate this offence, the goddess required 
further sacrifices, and the scourging of boys, which 
Plutarch found existing in all its severity, or rather 
aggravated by the priestess, was substituted in the 
place of the desired si^crifice. That these bloody rites 
were foreign, and were imported into Laconia from 
Lemnos, the Tauris of the ancient legend, appears 
proved by many circumstances which Muller has suc- 
cessfully collated and compared with those incident 
to the worship of Bacchus (op^£oc). Games called 
^o^a{cp * were connected with the rites, but perhaps 
not till later times. 

The character of the Artemis of Caryse, to whom 
divine honours were paid by the Caryatis, at the fes- 
tival of the same name, with hymns and sacrifices, 
remains almost unexplained. 

Of the worship of Her^ at Sparta, where she was 
Various regarded as otyo^«yoc, and where goats 
deitiei. "^ere offered to her, little is known beyond 
these facts. - 

The only circumstance we know concerning the 
festival of Pallas in the Brazen House, Chalcioecus, 
is, that a procession on horseback was connected 
with it. 

The worship of Demeter in Laconia was peculiar 
to the inhabitants of Helos* 

* Thiv word, explained by Heiychius to be nM r^t x^V^ 
9t0ftM9»'M rSf ^iXX«9r«w fiut^rtyw^itUf ii deriyed by MiiUer froBi 
f#Mi for ^m, and ^i^ for H^, contracted from JUznest. Ses 
Doriaoi, vol. i. p. 398. vol. ii. p. 326, 486, 491.— TVoimA, 
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The wonlup of DionyaoSy though Bot altogether 
unknown to Sparta, was uncongenial with the austere 
character of the people, and never acquired much 
consideration. 

The statue of Aphrodite was armed, anderen Eros 
was the instigator to valorous achievements. 

Ares was honoured as Enyalius and as Theritas ; 
and, under the names Phaenna and Cleta, the sources 
and dispensers of all grace, the Charites., 

Dioscuria of a peculiar character, at which jests 
and feasting prevailed, were held in honour of the 
Dioscuri, who were venerated in Sparta under a pri- 
mitive form (the joicava), and invariably accompanied 
the warlike expeditions of the kings. Helen and 
Menelaus received more than heroic honours in 
Therapne. A stately procession of virgins in Cana- 
thra formed part of the spectacles of the days con- 
secrated to them. Sacrifices were likewise offered to 
the memory of Lycurgus in a chapel consecrated to 
him, and the gratitude of his posterity and country 
yearly hallowed a day in remembrance of him. 

Hercules was the object of peculiar veneration. 

True to that Spartan peculiarity which gives us the 
most distinct idea of the character of the BciiqioiM ' 
Doric race, the religious worship was simple. ^^^^ 
The victims they offered were less costly and rare 
than those of other Greeks. Their blessings were 
short,* and their curses no less emphatic and strong.f 
Yet their religion was cheerful ; for even mourning 
was subject to restraint, and the honour which was 

* The Beautiful to the Good ! 

f May our enemies build houses, erect fortifications, and 
hold horses ; and may their wives be faithless ! 
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acquired by a glorious deiith consoled Ae sarvdvors 
for the loss of a life which was oflten Tenounced under 
cincttmstances of self^evotion ; while &e reverence 
paid to the gods gave to the genius and die dcill 
w^ioh were applied to art> a loftier and more dig- 
nified tendtency: 

And here we must recur to t&ose Hyporchematic 
i^mig dances which were treated of before in con- 
dances, nexion with another subjcct. Their religious 
character did not exclude gaiety, nor even the most 
unrestrained expressions of hilarity. A passage of 
Pollux makes us acquainted with the names of several, 
which, although of a religious character, set no 
bounds to the riotous and extlravagant mirth of the 
pieople. Amoiig them may be numbered the Deima- 
lea, a dance of satyrs in a ring ; the Bryallicha, sacred 
to Apollo and Artemis, in which, as its name denotes, 
the dancers leaped wildly about ; and the Calabis, a 
Wanton dance, in honour of Artemia. 

It may be conjectured that a great portion of these 
dances consisted in mimic imitation, and formed a 
substitute for the drama, which, in its more cultivated 
aftd perfect form, was not permitted at Sparta. Thus, 
the»e was a dauce of old^men (Hypogypones), which, 
judging from its name, was not unlike a dance on 
stilts Xyvirtaveg), A humorous conception of the 
c^mic incidents and scenes of life was the ground- 
work of the Deicelistic antics, and threw into the 
shade the more profound - relation which the dance 
bore to the religious festival. It is probable that liiese 
extemporaneous pieces formed the amusement of l^e 
jMspulacb at the Carnea, where individuals out of the 
midst of the crowd (women even, as Nepos seema to 
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imply) gave a dmoelktic igptCTentation of die IndicroiiB 
speedh. of a foreign doctar^ or of the giimaoes of aboy* 
caof^ atealing. fruit, witkscurriioua.yivacityY and on. 
tie spar of the moment. 
Neaidy akin to tfaeae. inspisatianB of an unpiciMK 
meiriment, to tfaeae nide beginninga 



of the Commedia delV arte, are the Buco- 
liaama, which, in memory of their Doric eztnetian, 
the Gneeks always continued to oompoae in the Doric 
dialect. Whether their birth*place is to be sought in 
Sparta, where the finter-brothen of the higher daas of 
Spartans, the Mothaces, occasionally, in their altered 
drcumatances, recalled the memory of thdr rustic 
origin, must be left for other inquirers. Bucolic yerse 
was cultivated wUh greater art, and combined with 
song and dance, in Sicily. On the other hand, the 
Megarian comedy, peculiarly £ivoured by ^e worship 
of Bacchus,, became the object of more liberal and* 
prominent culture in Attica. Of this we shall speak 
more in its place. 

It is tnie the Spartan education demanded that 
Doric gravity and reflexion which seem at p^^^ 
vioianoe with all inspirations of the moment. i^«noww 
But, through all the manly fimmess and sedatenesa 
of this people, we perceive gleams of rich humour; a 
fund of hilarity, peculiarly obaerrable in the lower 
pai^le, and clearly perceptible in the pithy speeches 
of the severe Spartans, sparing indeed in words^ but 
pregnant with meaning. 

Jest and ridicule were common to men and women, 
and were rendered morepungent by their apophthegma- 
tical form, and by the brevity of expression of a dia* 
lect which faithfully preserved the Doric character- 
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isticB. Even now, the contests of wit whicli seasoned 
the black broth, or enlivened the Gymnopsedia, have 
lost nothing of their salt ; and it is easy to conceive 
that Spartans preferred the point of their brief and 
appropriate speech, to the stream of Attic eloquence 
wldch they disdained, in eonmion with its parent^ 
sophistry. 

Beauty, regarded as the measure of that inner life, 
^ . which reveals itself iii the outward form, was 

Beauty. * 

revered and sought by the Spartan in ail 
its moctifications and relsitionis. The collective idea 
of his social institutions was to him one mode of the 
Beautiful ; and this, inseparably united as it is ^ith 
the Grood, was the object of his daily adoration. 
Its outward representation constituted Aft, which 
^^ hence embraced the most various obiecta; 

which ennobled war, and the whole of social 
life; and which, when beheld in the majestic remaiisa 
of Doric sculpture, and more especially architecture, 
exhibits the most religious veneration for the syste- 
matic and the fitting. In this robust massiveness 
lay that same charm of power and appropriate- 
ness, that same grace of symmetry and servile com- 
pleteness, which appeared in the youthful forms of 
a people, who reposed on the consciousness of their 
full and practised strength, and tasked themselves to 
produce an entire and systematic harmony of the 
inward and outward being. 
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ATHENS. 

Tcrrittrlal diTisIon of AtUca^-Orlgln of the oamet Af the four ramia 
diTuloDS— Origin of Tariont denominations of classM— Phylse— 
Ethnea — ^Phratriee— Trittyea— Theteua-^Death of Codraa— End of 
tlie Monarchy— Sobatitatlon of the Arehonablp— Oradoal dcdlne of 
the power of the Archons — Authority of magistrates based npon their 
judicial character — PrimitlTe tribunals — Conrts of Ephetn— Arcopa- 
gaa r> y t anewm -"Diaaenaiona of the Evpatrid Farailiea favoarable 
to democracy'-^Ineificient legislation of Draco — Solon — His influence 
due to the Seisachthela — Constitution framed by blm— Ita democratl- 
eal charaeter— -Property the basia of political dlstinctians— Rights of 
citisenahip— Aliens— Slaves — Changes in the Areopagus— Council of 
the Four Hundred — Eccleita, or assembly of the people — Heliasts — 
Magistrates— Archons— Ettthyne — Usurpation of Pisistimtua— CHs- 
theaes— His democrati|:al Innorationa— Ostracism — Progress of de- 
mocracy — Aristides — Pericles. 



The predominancy of Ionic institutions in Attica may 
be dated from the time distinguished by the mythic 
name of Theseus. Their derivation from foreign 
sources may be traced among the mazy and many- 
coloured threads of fable. 

The territory of Attica, as beheld from Athens, ap- 
pears divided into four main sections, which are 
sufficiently obvious to have attracted the notice of 
the ancients. They distinguished the level country 
(TTfSiov, fieaoyaia) ; the coast (a»cri)) ; the tract 
of land which, to the inhabitants of the Cecropian 
city, lay on the other side the mountains, Diacria 
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(diaKpia) ; and the maritime country, Paralia, — a 
line of coast to which Sunlum belonged. The im- 
portance of this division, which, though arbitrary, 
was founded in nature, was not however felt till 
different tribes of immigrants (\e&B numerous indeed 
in barren Attica than in fruitful Thessaly) settled in 
these diflFerent districts by the side of the autoch- 
thonous inhabitants, and thus rendered the received 
distinction more striking. From our knowledge of 
the customs of the Heroic Age, we may presume diat 
these foreign tribes were governed by their several 
lines of princes. And, under this presumption, we 
may refer the names which are sometimes used to 
designate the districts of Atrica, viz. : Cecropis, Atthis, 
Cranais, and Autochthon, to their several royal races. 
The origin of their other distinguishing names, Dias, 
Athenais, Hephaestias, and Posddonias, must, we 
think, be sought in the' difference of religion which 
may be supposed to have existed among the difierent 
tribes. 

An appellation of the tribes (^vXal) distributed 
over these tracts of country has, how- 
ever, acquired a far greater interest and 
importance than the denominations applied to tlie 
physical divisions of the soil. According to Herodo- 
tus, this was derived from the sons of Ion, snd was 
commonly received after the time of Erichthoniin. The 
importance of the ancient Attic term Phyle is owing 
to its supposed reference to a certain classification 
somewhat similar to that of caste. This sapxtosition 
has been warmly contested, but on grounds which in^ 
volved an error. Led astray by a striking analogy, the 
supporters of this hypothesis assumed the e&iatence of 
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A I imul^ defined and rigidlj enforced sepaiatiain «f 
rmtrij after the Indkn or Egyptian mode, wfaiek 
ertalilialies an immutable banier between noble and 
ignoble races, and a religioua obaervance of the here- 
dkary tranamimon of the employments aAd profea- 
flHim peculiar to each. 

Tkai any such institution ever obtained among the 
HeUenes, the opponents of this h3rpothesis were fuUy 
warranted in denying. 

But if its adherents had contented tbemselTes with 
maintaining that these ancient Attic divisions of tribes 
afforded traces of the existence of relations similsr to 
dioae which fie at the root of the institution of castes ; 
namdy, difierence of extraction and of manner of 
life^ — which latter, again, generally arises from 
loeal circumstanoes, — ^they would doubtless have se- 
cured the concurrence of their numerous antsgo- 
nisto. 

Hie local peculiarities of Attica, and the occupa- 
tions which they rendered if not exclusively, yet 
mscnly necessary, together with the varied origin of 
the ii^abitants, obviously led to the consideration of 
dieae latter as four distinct bodies or masses, each of 
whidi was called after its principal occupation. This 
afioids an easy^explanation of the names of the Old 
Attic Phybe, whidi Herodotus, without adducing any 
prafaable grounds, traces bac^ to the sons of Ion. Ar- 
gadeia (ipyaS^Cy from ^yoc the plain) and^A^picoieis 
(olyircfcic) are the goat-herds and huabandhien ctf* 
liie cacea indigenous to the soil of Attiea; Hopletes 
(&iAifrfc), the warlike Ionian immagimnt8,'whofie first 
conquest and settlement was that of the Tetn^olis. 
The name of the fourth Phyle Geleontes, or Tdeontes 

q2 
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(written ytXcovTcc, reX^ovrcc, and ye^eoyreg^'ifi more 
difficult to trace. Many explanations of it have been 
giv^n, but none, as it appears, resting on sufficient 
evidence. The derivation of the first form, Ge- 
leontes, from ycXciv, would lead us to the signifi- 
cation, brilliant (like Xaftwovrt^y ^apiiyrtQ^, Hence, 
Sch6mann thought it referred to the Old- Attic nobi- 
lity, who ruled the land before the Hellenic invasion. 
Others, holding to the form Teleontes, and tracing 
this from reXoc, consecration^ took it to mean the 
consecrated priests of Eleusis. This opinion has 
been adopted by Wachsmuth from a suggestion of 
Tittmann. Diametrically opposed to SchCmann, 
Bdckh thinks that the Teleontes were the husband- 
men who paid tribute or rent ; that they were subject 
to the Hopletes, the ruling nobles, and, together with 
the herdsmen and artisans (Argadeis), had no share in 
the privileges of the upper classes. In what relation 
these divisions, marked out by nature, stood to each 
other, before the whole of Attica was united into oae 
political body, is another point on which the opinions 
of inquirers are not agreed. 

Schomann * assumes, that the ruling nobles scat* 
tered over the face of the country had lived, before 
Theseus' time, in difiisrent cities, and had governed 
the circumjacent inhabitants, the Argades and the 
iEgicoreis ; that in each of the twelve cities there 
was, accordingly, a ruling class which belonged eftlier 
to the Qeleontes, or the Hopletes ; i. e. either to the 
aboriginal: Attic, or to the immigrant Hellenic,, no- 
bility ; but that their respective chief seats were pro- 

* JkhrbUchcr funriwcnschaftliche Kritik, 1827; Nm. 85, 
86, i^. 675, 676. 
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bably in certain divisions of the country ; namely, that 
of the Old- Attic, in the neighbourhood of Athens^ 
that of the Hellenic (by others called the Ionic) in 
the Tetrapolis, that is, Marathon, CEnoe, Probalinthus, 
and TricorythuB. 

At the time of the political separation of races, the 
inhabitants of the four divisions into which the coun- 
try naturally fell, from its physical conformation, were 
called after that portion of the population of each di- 
vision which was the most numerous. Thus, the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Athens were 
called Geleontes, because the Geleontes were congre- 
gated there in greater relative numbers ; but from 
this time the. name comprehended not only those to 
whom it originally belonged, but also the peasantry 
who lived among them. For the same reason, the in- 
habitants of the Tetrapolis were called Hopletes; 
and, in like manner, their name also included the 
herdsmen and peasants of that part of the country. 
So, Ukewise, the inhabitants of the other two dis- 
tricts, Argadeis or iEgicoreis, according as agricul- 
ture or cattle-breeding were their chief employment. 

In this way these names lost their proper and 
original signification, with the introduction of the 
pplitical division of races. They no longer signified 
the mode of life alone, but also, without reference to 
that, .the local and political, divisions to which any 
individual belonged ; and each of the divisions thus 
denominated, now presented the same distinct por- 
tions within itself, which had originally been desig- 
nated by those very denominations. 

In opposition to this hypothesis, which is pecu- 
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liarly recommended by' its clearness, Wachsmuthr h 
of opinion, that neither the Tekontes (the coBsecrated 
priests of Elensis), nor the Hopletes (the Ionian 
warriors), had subjugated the other inhabitan1» (the 
Argadeis lind the iEgicoreis); but that these lenic* 
legends referred to Athens alone. There was the 
seat of the Hopletes, who, however, by no means 
extended their sway from thence over the whole coun- 
try. He imagines, that Theseus, having at length 
united all the divisions of the country by peaoeful 
means, and having raised Athens, the chief city of 
the lonians, into the capital of the whole country, did 
not subjugate any other portion of the population ; 
and that the Ionic Hopletes i^ccordingly assumed an 
equal rank with the Eleusinian Teleontes, and the 
autochthonous Argadeis arid iEgicoreis. 
. We agree with Wachsmuth, that the earlier war- 
like immigrations (which, according to SchSmann, 
were Hellenic, although the fable ascribes them to 
Ion) probably brought about that natural severaiioe 
into the four Phylae (whose names were afterwttdi 
given to the political divisions) whicli tradition, on 
very sufficient grounds, ascribes to Thesens. Ear it 
was Theseus (whose very name maVks thie introduc- 
tion of law and order) by whom the Pry taneum of 
Athens was rendered the political * sanctuary of the 
Atticans; by whom the Attic tribes- were l^d tots* 
Bcmble at the Panathensea as to a common natiiMl 
festival ; and by whom the Syhoeciayf the 

* i. e. derived from, or referable to, Ion. 
f Accoiding to others, the Metcecm. 
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ntioB of the union of ,the eleven separate states with 
Athena aa a centre, was instituted. 

With this foundation of the united state, were con- 
nected the political subdivision of the Phyke, and the 
division into £upatridtty Geomori, and Demiurgi. 

The opinions of critics are not unanimous as to the 
subdivisions of the Phylae. According to some, 
formed without any great care or research, they were 
t^vO£f fparpia^ rpirrvQ, The question then arises 
whether these names denoted one and the same kind 
of subdivision, ot several. Almost all the testimony 
of antiquity, with the exception of one apparently 
caxdteas scholiast, is in favour of the former sup- 
position: Wachsmuth, however, is of the contrary 
opinion. 

Deriving i^yot from edoc, in conformity with the 
majority of the old etymologists, he takes the 
i^vfl to mean bodies, or sections, associated 
together by similarity of manners and of occupations, 
without any reference to their extraction. On this 
hypothesis t^os would mean rank, or order ; as, for 
instance, merchant, soldi^, physician, &c., under- 
stood as a collective name, without any reference, 
however, to political rights. Hence, to these e^yri 
belonged, 

1. The Demiurgi; artisans, workmen in the pub- 
lic service, artists, bards, seers, heralds, physicians, 
architects ; who» as opposed to the native inhabitants, 
the children of the soil, could only be reckoned equal 
to the former Metoeci. 
• 2. The Geomori; the tributary peasants. 

3. The EupatridiB; the proprietors of land and 
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cattle^ i; e; the n6bie« dispersed thrwgh nil 4fae four 
Phylum : these, ftom^lfae dfopHHty-of their employ- 
m^t?, couki ti^' be deftignaled-by a name deiired 
from their occupttdon^ mid, thetefove, must of neees* 
sity be called- by the name denoting the iliiiBtrioiiB 
birth whieh 'vsras essential to nobilitj* 

Wachsmuth further maintains, that there "were no 
subdivisions of these three classes (c-^vi?), and that 
the assertion of J. Pollux, that eaeh iBroc contained 
thirty houses, ydytfy - is erroneoi]te : that, among the 
Demiurgi and the Geomori, birth could have no efiect 
whatever in determining their class; and that the 
families of the Eupatridse were certainly not reBtncted 
to a certain number, as has been affirmed* 

He thinks that the Phratriae were on a very different 
footing from the \^vr\. They were designed 
to unite the whole body of the citizena in 
one equal political bond. According to the ^ 
Athenian constitution, there were three PhratrisB in 
each Phyle; consequently twelve in the whole, each 
consibting of thirty families, r^aMt^^ each of which 
(on an average?) again contained lliirty members.* 
According to this, the sum of all the citizens wxnild 
have been 1080 Gennetae. 

It is true, that the names of these members, Gen- 
netae and Homogalactes, seem to imply cohsan* 
gninity ; yet there is conclusive proof that community 
of religion, originally grounded on natural ties, was 
the object the state had in view in this institution, 
and had therefore determined their number, and im- 
posed on the Phratores the obligation of celebrating a 
* Ff f ynra^i i. e. heads of houses ^ 
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niDDberof fcatel meetiiigSi coincident and connected 
iMdi Ae most iitt|Kiftttit iaoidents ef domestic life. ^ 

He C0ncl«dea the Triltfe« to.have been of a to(aUy 
difiBfent-naturefrom tlie Pfaiatfiaek Ac<y»d^ 
iogto AjtstQtle, there «ere ^ee in each 
Phyle, each of which had fonr NaneratiaD (y^avxpoiMo, 
a-wDid whrae deriyation is atill contested). The date 
of ibe origin of the Trittys is doubtful, hut it'CxiBted 
hefaie Solon. Nothing can be inferred from the in* 
dktmct aeoounts we have of it, except that it had re- 
Ifltimi to the division of the public taxes. 

This ezplanati<m of the subject was questioned by 
SAomann. He did not think himself justified in 
utterly rejecting the testimony of the anciepts, who 
use the terms Phratria, Trittys, and l^voc, as equiva- 
le»ti Regarding Phratriae as not merely societies 
connected by a common religion, but also as unions 
aaaing out of a common residence in one of the twelve 
Atlic towns which, before Theseus' time, existed as 
dMnct communities, and each of which m^t s^ve 
80 oeBtre of a Phratria, Schumann deems the^equi- 
vtde&ce of Phratria and Ethnos easily explicable; 
while he thinks it incredible that aliens should, as 
Demiurgi, be admitted into any of the political 
divi^ns of the state, and reckoned as members of 
the : Phylie ; or, indeed, that they should have ex-^ 
isted in the states of antiquity in such considerable 
numbers. SehOmann is further of opinion, that, be- 
fore the time of Clisthenes, the contributions to the 
state were assessed according to the Phratrise. At a 
later period, tibe name Trittys was applied to this 
division; and in loose inaccurate parlance it might 
therefore be said, that ^parpia and rptrri/c were the 
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mme ; meamog by this, that wbat were the dvties 
of the one before Clisthenefr' time, were perfonoed by 
the other at a later period.* 

But it was not these divisioiis into Phratrie and 
tribes or families alone, that the gratitude 

Democracy. . . -i , mi 

of the later Athenians ascribed to Theseus. 
They delighted also to trace back Democracy to ham 
as to its founder ; thus' surrounding a highly valoed 
possession with the halo of ancimt origin, and the 
sanctity of a venerated name. It is, however, clear 
from historical indications that theEupatrid PaUantide 
were sufficiently numerous and powerful to stir up 
parties in the state against him, and that the oli- 
garchy of the nobles was not annihilated till ^le time 
of Solon. 

It remains, however, the great and sufficing glory 
of Theseus' administration, that, as Diodcnua Sicufais 
asserts, he governed the people according to the laws 
{pofiifjuac). The rhetoricians of more modem times 
dressed out his retreat from Athens as a voluntary 
retirement, for the purpose of establishing democracy. 
But historical documents represent him either as 
driven out ^in a violent tumult, or as banished by 
ostracism. ^ 

In the hands of the feeble successors of Theaeos, 
the newly united monarchy of Attica was entirely 
without consideration. 

The death of Codrus furnished the nobles with an 
opp<»tunity of seizing upon the power of 
royalty while they left its naaoe ; th^ i 



See farther on the ancient political divisions of AtHet, 
!nMwaU*8 Hiitory of Greece, roh M. ch. 17, and AppendiK I. 
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posed responsibility (^titBvyff) on the king, as on all 
otlier public officers. Doubts, however, haye been 
raised wbether it was in the reign of Medon, the son 
of Codrus (under whom this diange in the govern- 
ment took place), that the name Archon was first 
used to designate the chief mi^istrate. At first, the 
dignity of 'Archon was for life, and* hereditary in the 
family of the Codridie (for those who maintain that 
the AlcmiBonidfB were also participants in the Ar* 
ehonship for life have still to adduce their proofs) ; 
and Medon, the son of Codras, is generally regarded 
as first <^ the series. 

According to HuUmann's view of the subject, three 
Archons immediately filled the place of the king. In 
the first year of the seventh Olympiad, the duration 
of the Archonship was limited to ten years; and sub- 
sequently to that, other Eupatrid fiimilies, besides the 
Codridse, acquired a share in diis dignity. After the 
second year of the twenty-fourth Olympiad, new Ar- 
chons were annually elected. The first of these was 
called the Archon ciriiivv^oc, or, preeminently, the Ar^ 
chon ; ^e second. King, ftavtKkv^ ; the third, Pole- 
march ; the other six, Thesmothetn. All these were 
of Eupatrid descent. This fonn of government con- 
tinued down to ^ time of Solon. 

These facts already show that continual decline 
of the authority of the Archons, which modem 
writers have represented as a consequence of the 
supremacy of the peopk. The most imp(»rtant 
Ivandi of their authority, the heritage of the kings 
whose place they had usurped, was the jurisdiction 
arhich each i^ them severally, without any co-opera- 
tion firam the others, and wi^Kmt appeal, exercised in 
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hiB own circle. Hiey were bomid, afler the manner of 
antiquity, by an oath, to watch over the hiws, and not 
to receive bribes, under penalty of electing a golden 
statue by way of fine. That a council of the moit 
noble of the land aaiembled in the Prytaneom, 
founded by Theseus, and after the manner of the 
Homeric j3oi/Xi) ytpotnr^v^ decided on cases of h^ 
treason, or others which concerned the govemmoit 
and the nation, appears probable from many ac- 
counts. The substitution of the court of the 
Ephetae, which was afterwards established in the 
same place, has caused these historical traces to be 
overlooked. 

In almost all * the states of antiquity, the judi- 
Jndfcfai ^^ character was the basis of the import* 
auUioritiM. j^^jj^ q{ the public authorities. Tliis ex- 
plains how it was that all the governing or adminis- 
trative bodies of Athens which had subsisted finm 
the time of Solon, were designated as courts of justicB. 
Their functions were probably far more various in 
primitive times than at a more advanced period of 
civilization . Vengeance for blood was, in the infimcy 
of states, a mere private concern, of which the govern- 
ment took no cognizance; only the murderer was 
excluded from the common religious worship as un- 
clean, until he had undergone purification. The 
kings, uniting in their persons the highest judicial 
and sacerdotal dignities, possibly, howevor, in eariy 
times, decided as umpires between, the parties, by 
determining a fine. Vengeance for blood became 
a public concern by the circumstance of whole fiuni^ 
lies and tribes appealing to the judicial dedsion. This 
custom was early introduced into Attica, especiaDy 
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where criminal tribunals arose in certain spots hal« 
lowed by their connexion with mythic story. Judges 
chosen from among the heads of fanulies, to whose 
decision people submitted from custom and tradition, 
(since it is not likely that they were appointed by the 
state,) sat in these courts before the time of Draco. 
&raco transferred the judicial authority in these tri« 
bunak for the punishment of murder to Ephetae, 
chosen according to their noble descent {hpunlvcriv)^ 
whose functions were then more precisely deter* 
mined. 

Courts of the Ephetie of this Idnd were ]wobably 
held, after the ancient custom, in the open air, at the 
Palladium,* the Delphinium, the Prytaneum, and at 
Phreattys ; the vicinity of Zea gave occasion to later 
critics to describe the latter of these courts as held at 
Zea. Fifty-one Ephetse were, according to the ex* 
press testimony of Pollux, judges in these courts, 
which were ambulatory.t They lost their authority 
and importance when they were made subordinate by 
Solon to the Areopagus. 

Selon established an equality between these four 
criminal tribusials and the primitive one, 
called from the Hill of Murder, Areopagus **"*' 

inasmuch as he left to the Ephetae the cognizance 
of cates of homicide; but he altered the constitution 
of the Areopagus by giving it jurisdiction in criminal 
casest to which the competence of those other two 

. fi pt^uirrtft according to MuUer's able emeadation of tlw 
^' SfTts of Harpocration. 
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tnbuQAls had waiwer extended.* Muny aocoantu caor 
cur to prove that a coiut for the trial of homicide 
existed in this spot, hallowed hy numeFouB traditioiiB» 
hefore the time of Solon. The judges who presided 
in it were, after the time of Draco, called Ephete. 
Whether they had any other power or influence in the 
state is uncertain^ Their number coincides with that 
of the Ephetffi. The arguments opposed to this ex- 
planation of a very obscure questi(m, which have been 
deduced from the spurious conclusion of the second 
book of Aristotle's Pohtics,t appear to be of small 
account. That premeditated homicide fell under its 
jurisdiction appears to he universally admitted, al- 
though some few mythic examples contradict tins 
<^inion. Involuntary or accidental homicide came 
under the cognizance of the Ephetie. 

One of the chief seats of government, before the 
time of Solon, was the Prytaneum, the old 
national sanctuary, where, in conformity 
with the customs transmitted from the heroic times, 
the public officers met for the celebration of xdigious 
rites, and of public feasts. We can only ventiiitt to 
form conjectures concerning the internal relation 
which subsisted between the court q£ Ej^etn held 
there (to which Phylobasileia were attached), and 
the state-functionaries, who assembled there for other 
purposes. The opinions put forth by some learned 

* ThiB 18 the opinion of Plainer^ in his commentary on the 
passages adduced by- A. Matthie. 

f The reader should be warned, that it is by no nseans 
certain (as the author assumes after Goettling) thst the last 
chapter of the second book of Jkristotle's Politics is spunous. 
— TVon*. 
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<n this sdbgMt are teo little sopp^nted by evi- 
dence to warrant their adoption. 

Atliaia, from the piiTik^ee conceded to the Eapa-i^ 
tridae, was on the very verge of becoming 
an Oligarcby. This powerful claas had al- "^* ' 
ready gained posaesskmof nearly theirholeaoil, while 
the people were thbutary to them. The peasant cul- 
tivated the land of another, and paid the sixth part 
of tbe produce to the owner. The dissensions of the 
Eupatrid families brought a remedy for this calamif 
toua state of things. Tumults arose in which the an- 
cient partiesvof the Diacrians, the Pediaeans, and the 
Paralians, took a prominent part, and Solon, was ap- 
pealed to to settle the contending claims. 

For the severe penal laws of Draco had not re- 
medied the defects of the constitution ; on the ooa- 
trary, their eaccessive rigour had accustomed the 
pec^le to violations of the laws ; while, among the 
Eupatridae, divisions had ariaen from the curse which 
had been denounced against the AlemaeonidaB/ after 
the mnrder of those who abetted the attempts of 
Cyhm to seize absolute power. 

Solon was Archon in the eighth year of the forty- 
sixth Olympiad. The first step by which L«gi«iatiQn 
he condliaied universal confidence was the **^ ^^'*"* 
^Murd^BM. By this measure he reduced the nominal 
amount of e^dsting debts, raised the value of money as 
applied to the payment c^ the principal and interest 
and provided against the recurrence of similar disor- 
ders, by depriving the money-lender of his lien upon 
the body of his debtor. Henceforth^ no citizen could be 
reduced for debt to the condition of a slave* Inti- 
matdy connected with this was another decree^ that 
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■11 chi^eini, with the ^atteptiMi' of fv^Y^ cramnals, 
and of those who had incmr^ ^tfae l^iv of ^vA 4|^ts 
<4nfi(a), Bho«ld tie reetMttd t» tihetW enjoyment of 
them. This meMHre appeared the more Deeeasary, 
inasmuch as the majoiitjr of those ^i^ hod fallen uito 
atkny {L e. had lost a part of th^ rights as citizi^iis) 
had inconed that loss on aceouBt of debts. This 
preliminary regulation gave Solon such an ascendancy 
^fer pid>lic opinion^that the organization of the whole 
constitation of the state was intrusted to Jiim. 

The fundamental principle of this consliuitiott was, 
that the supreme power resides with the whole eom- 
munity ; and hence followed, as « necessary conse* 
qaence» the total abdition of villenage, or bondageio 
the soil, and the participation of all free, chizeits- in 
the government. These popular priv^ileges were, 
however, accompanied- with limitations, which, pie* 
vented the government from assuming the form t)f 
ahsdute democracy, though it was strongly tinctured 
wilh the dCTBocratical character. 

The entire people were divided by Sokm*s constita- 
tion into four classes (ra^ac), the distinctions between 
which were founded on a valuation of their prolperty 
(ri/L(t|/ia, census). 

The first were the Pentacosiomedkttni,' L e*.tiie 
citizens who drew i^rom their own land five, bundred 
measures of dry and of wet produce* (Of . tbio «iary, 
Medimni, of the wet, Metreta.) 
. The second included all who produced three hun- 
dred measures, and who could keep a war-horee (carvoc 
iroX£fi(9r(/o(oc), which also implied one for tiie groom, 
•and a yoke or team. for the plough. Hence, they were 
<;alled knigbta, or horsemen (IviruCi lirvdSa reXovvrec). 
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The4hjpd-€lM% wiMne jMrly prodiMe was, «ccknl- 
i^g to the wmk stfrtomeat, tiro kundvefl laeatun&of 
wet aad diy, or, BMve occwratoly, m BdcUi alioirB, 
akundied aad i%« had their aome firom keeping a 
•team (^Fvyoc), ivfaich geaoa&y eonaiatad of araka, 
andaometiiBea of draught hozaea or oxen. They^vere 
cdled^ivyirot, aad their TalvatioQ or ceoana, C€vyiMwy 

The fourth daaa, the Thetea, included all whose 
property fell bdow the valuation <^ the Zeugitn. 

All tasea and other public burthena were propor- 
tioned to the several degrees of this census ; and the 
ficcek expression for the payment of taxes (tekMiy 
ro rlXoc) does not therefbre express the mete pay- 
ment of a regular sum of money, but includes tiie 
fuMlment of all the duties imposed on a certain* as- 
aeased class ; namely, military service* liturgies, and 
even extraordinary taxes upon property. 

AH civic duties were accordingly connected with 
the census, and the complete performance of them 
aeoured the full enjoyment of civic rights in the 
aeveial gradation^ • 

A share in the making and maintenance of laws, 
and in the choice and examination of puUic „, . 

. \ Citizens. 

officers, waa secured to all citizens, without 
exception, by the rightr of citizenship; but otily the 
three first classes of the census were deemed by Soh>n 
competent to fill public offices. It was the duty of 
the Phratriae to watch that no unqualified person laid 
claim to this high prerogative ; and here the religious 
principle which lay at the foundation of the political 
constitution of the state came distinctly to view* He 
only had a right to become a citizen who could show 

a 
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tkat he was h&m in lawful wedlock, of a mak and 
female citazen, and who could establish his clauBS 
beibfe a Phratna. By this legulatioa the worship 
of the paternal gods was also secured ; for Phrakriai, 
as has already been mentionet^ were religious comm«- 
nilies under the peculiar patronage of certain deiitics. 

As none but Athenian citizens could contract a 
lawful marriage, this authentication and 
legitimation before the Phratria secured the 
purity of the political and religious community from 
the intrusion of foreigners. Forei^ers, whether male 
or female, could form no legal marriage. They ware 
forbidden to marry Athenian citizens undo: sevoe 
penalties. Marriages of the latter, contracted in 
foreign parts, were also illegal. The ranks of the 
citizens were thus secured from being overfilled. 

Naturalization was, however, possible both for tiie 
children of illegal marriages (fo^oi), and for foreign- 
ers, provided it was sanctioned by the votes of six 
thousand citizens for their admission. Newly ad- 
mitted citizens of this kind were called ^ifftowo/iyrM. 
Yet many of the privileges of citisenship weie atiU 
denied them. For example, they were exchided irom 
the Phratrise, as being without kindred ; nor could 
they become candidates for the Archonship or ptiest^- 
hood, though their children were eligible to those dig- 
nities. 

The precise and narrow line within whieh Sokn's 
constitution circumscribed the class of citizens, gste 
rise to the class of Metceci, settlers in Athens «f 
jfinreign birth, who could only enforce thdr ngbts 
before a court of justice by the intervention d a 
patron (irpoorartrc^. The punctual disehaige of ibt 
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tsx they paid for protection {puroUtop)^ the most 

important of all their coDtributions to the state, en- 
sured to them toleration from the laws. If they 
neglected to pay this tax, they were reduced to the 
condition of slaves ; and many marks of dependency 
served to remind them of the station they occupied in 
society, more especially on occasions when the citizens 
were most conscious of all their privileges ; as, for 
instance, in festal processions and solemnities. Me- 
tceci, who had rendered peculiar service to the state, 
were raised to a level, on most points, with the citizens 
(it'oreXtii). But even here, the equality was not 
complete. 

Slaves, that is, foreigners acquired by purchase, 
and their ofifspring (oiicor/oejSce), were, at ^^^^^ 
Athens, the property of private individuals ; 
very few belonged to the state. But Solon, although 
he did not abolish the torturing of slaves w;ith a view 
to extort legal evidence, nor permit them to receive 
the same education as the free citizens, gave them the 
r^ht of appealing against the tyranny of a master, 
and of demanding to be sold to another. He secured 
them against momentary ill-treatment, by establishing 
asylums or sanctuaries to which they might flee. 
A alave could obtain his freedom either by purchase, 
or as a gift from the state, for services rendered to the 
community. The emancipated slave then passed into 
the class of the Metoeci, and the master by whom he 
was freed became his judicial patron or representative. 
Prostates. 

The change which Solon wrought in the personal 
relations of the Athenians also brought about mate- 
rial changes in the higher afBurs of the atate. These 

r2 
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were more particularly afiFected by the altered consti* 
tution of the Areopagus. 

At an earlier period, this supreme tribunal, thougli 
specially named from its judicial character, 

Areoptguf. , 

was exclusively in the hands of Eupatrid®. 
But the census had deprived this noble class of their 
influence as a political body, and consequently thf 
highest power in the state could no longer belong to 
the Eupatridfie, as such. In conformity with Solon's 
organization, every Archon (who- could be chosen 
only from among the Pentacosiomedimni) passed 
into the Areopagus, which of course consisted exclu- 
sively of persons from that class of the census. Thus 
was the entrance to this high tribunal open to the 
whole class of opulent citizens, instead of being the 
exclusive privilege of the Eupatridee. 

Solon moreover altered and extended the functions 
of the Areopagus ; inasmuch as he committed to it the 
supervision of the whole legal condition of the countiy, 
and converted it into a permanent commission, emr 
powered to institute and carry on inquiries into by- 
gone crimes, especially such as had been directed 
against the state. It was bound to deliver in reports 
(diro^aereic) of the result of its investigations to the 
senate or the people. At the same time it watched 
over the purity of religious worship (naturally con- 
nected with the observance of the laws), and acted as 
guardian of public morals. 

The supreme official body established by Solon was 

Booi^, or the Senate, or Council of Four Htmdred 

Senate. ^^ /3ovX>)), consisting of citizens belonging 

to the three superior classes, a hundred out of each 

Phyle. They could not be elected imder the age 
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of thirty; every candidate was subjected to an 
examination, and, even then, could only be chosen by 
lot for a year. What was the nature aud course of 
the business entrusted by Solon to this council, ia not 
clearly known to us. We have more distinct ac- 
counts of its internal constitution in the time of 
Clisthenes. Its functions were; the supreme direc* 
tion of all affairs which fall under the cognizance 
of a police, and the superintendence of the general 
administration. It was bound to protect the rights 
of the citizens and the course of justice from all dis- 
turbance and violence ; and to transact public busi- 
ness, foreign and domestic. 

It was the province of the Senate to prepare and to 
introduce every measure submitted to the assembly 
of the people. The levying and the administration 
of the public revenues lay with this body, as su- 
preme court of finance ; as well as the superintend- 
ence of religious matters, and the management of all 
business connected with embassies to foreign states, 
which was communicated to the people by them 
alone. Its authority was subordinate to that of the 
Assembly of the People, inasmuch as it could inflict 
oiily a certain degree of punishment; (all that lay 
beyond this was in the power of the community ;) 
jand even its independient decrees (ipi/^iV/xara) were 
binding for a year only, and were subject to ap- 
peal As a security for the ability and the industry 
of the members, they were subjected to an exa- 
mination (^oM/ioff/a), previous to their admission 
into the senate, and also to a supervision of their 
conduct when in office. Notorious unworthiness or 
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inefficiency were followed by ezpnlrion : this in- 
volved atimy, but left an appeal open to the oomts of 
justice. Peculiar zeal in the publio service was re- 
warded with a crown. 

With the same tendency towards democracy Sdon 
AHtembiy of *^*® instituted the assembly of the people, 
the people. cjcjcXiy trta, which it was not only the right 
but the duty of every citizen to attend, who was born 
in wedlock, was thirty years of age, and was not 
UrifjLog. The Toxotse, by order of the Lexiarchs, 
drove the loiterers to the meeting, marking all they 
found with a cord dyed in vermilion, and imposing on 
them a pecuniary fine.* They, however, took equal 
care to guard against any intrusions on the part of 
those who had no claim to be there. To heighten 
their interest in the proceedings, every citizen was 
permitted not only to bring forward propositions in 
relation to the Probuleuma, but also to discuss any 
measure brought forward by others. 

In order to give unity and order to the coarse of 
public business, every question which was to be sub- 
mitted to the decision of the people was first brought 
into such a form (rpojSoi/Xcv/ia), by the Four Hun- 
dred, that it might be instantly assented to, by merely 
holding up the hand ('TrpoxciporoWa), or might be in 
a fit state for immediate debate. Only extraordinary 
cases, such as crimes not contemplated by the actual 
law, (in short, such as -appeared to warrant accusa- 
tions of Eisangelia,) were brought before the people; 
who, in their legislative capacity, were to decide on 
Hie liability to punishment. The question was deter- 

* Arbtoph. Acharn. 21, et Schol. in locum. 
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nmed by a najoritj oi vdtes. Whenever the question 
wtt of a penonal nature, the votings was secret, by 
VMana of beana, or, at a laior period, of pebbles. 

Order waa preserved by the Nomophylaces, with 
the aasistaace of the Proedri bel<mgiDg to the Pryta- 
Bcoin* 

Certain days of the month were appointed for the 
n^giihur holding of these meetings. Originally, whe^ 
the functions of the assembly were less numerous and 
eom|irehensive, they held their sittings but ouoe a 
flMmth, Kvpim, iKkktiaiuy to determine the appointment 
or.iemoyal of public officers, to bear actions of 
CMNiyycX/si, and €a|^ relative to the law of inherit- 
ance« These sittings were afterwards held four times 
m the month. In pressing cases, questions of peace 
and war were decided by extraordinary assemblies 
(iccXvWai ovyicXiiroc). The place of meeting waa 
OEiginally the Pnyx, or, in bad weather, the Theatre 
of Bacchus. 

One main check to the power of the popular as- 
aemUy, a check which, according to circumstances, 
ought be applied to every conceivable part or subject 
of edministration, was this. It was only in the first 
I^rytania of every year, and on the motion of the 
ThesmothetsB, that the abrogation of an old law and 
the substitution of a new one could be determined 

lu case a new law was adopted, Nomotbetse were 
ehoeen fiom among the sworn Heliasts to digest it 
and give it legal validity. 

• W« flludl have occMhm to vsvert to this subject when we 
mention Clisthenes. 
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The Heliafits wete «ix ^unitaad of. the dtoEenft 
H Haitt y^'^y dMwen outof tJieEedeBia, (ofwfakli, 
however, they r^xMined 'BMmbera,) to act 
not only as swoni ju^es of the fimt instance in jndi^ 
ci«Lque8tionS| but also to decide npon pditical mat^ 
tens which seemed to require examination, accordoig 
to the existing forms of judicial inquiry. Any oCher 
question which occupied the popular assembly raigiit 
also be brought before the Hdisea for revision, l^e 
Hdiasts, in concurrence with the council^ ratified, after 
examination, the appointment of ofificers pi ev iourf y 
chosen by the Ecclesia* The Helisa, tbeEe£Diat 
ranked above the Senate^^inasmuih as it was inespon*. 
sible. 

Officers of state were placed ^under the perpetual 
supervision of the citizens. The popular assemblyy 
for instance, conferred the Archonship by* electkm. 
The authorities just named, the Senate and the He^ 
liasts, examined into his merits, inquired whether the. 
nominee had fulfilled all the duties of a eitizen,- as- 
certained, even, that he had. no personal defect, >aiMl 
formally denounced any want of deaaliness. Befeie 
entrance into office, the fitness of the luxninee wasift^x 
vestigated by Dokimasia; during its cOittiniMmoe» 
inquiries were made into the fulfilment. of its dutieaL;: 
and after its resignation, an account imM^^ 
^" ' was demanded by functionaries whose ispe^ 
cial duty it was. In case of malversation^ Uie judi- 
cial execution of their sentence was transfenad to tha- 
courts of the Heliasts. 

Pecuniary questbns were settled by the 
and the Euthyni. 
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But if iht anthMtj of^e Arokoos was irdbje^ted 
by Solon to diese Itsiitatioiis. he confened . ^ 

, , . . ./ , ' Archont. 

on.them tke important pnvuegfe (^ycftoWo 
SiKVLVTifpiov) of initiatiiig, and introduciDg ia legal 
foDDy all suck judicial qoestions asr were to be mb* 
milted to the H^isea. Indeed he made little other 
cbaBge in the powers of the Archona than that of de** 
pri^riug them of the right of judicial decision. !%» 
TfaeiinothetiB were more important from their influence' 
thanihe three others. It was, indeed, decisive, from the 
ciroiinistsace that they were empowered to impeach 
the aidhors of illegal propositions (ypa^^ vapayofttar}; 
and were thus enabled to maintain the integrity of 
the constitution; and also that they presided over tke 
electiooc of the Heliasts, the Dokimasia of the pubKc 
officers, aud fixed the days for the administration of 
justice.. So spotless was the conduct required of 
then, that if an Arehon was accidentally seen dnmk, 
any citizen might instantly put him to death. 

Pubhc officers who had filled the Arctionship, and: 
hadpassedthrough.theEuthyn^, or scrutiny, ^^ 
entoed the Areopagus, whose essential func* 
tiona bave already been indicated. It formed a magis- 
traoy, extending its watchful care over the whole.com-* 
numwealth, and recalling it from its aberrations to the 
path of moral duty; seldom interfering with the details 
of public business,* but extending a general superin- 
tendence over education, religious worship, theindua-' 
try of the citizens, and the morals and manners of 
private life. Its functions as a judicial body were 
restricted to cases in which the state itself was endan- 
gered by offences against religion ; to certain criminal 
cases, and to bribery. • In their character of judges. 
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tlie Areopagites, otherwise sd profoundly reveveneed 
for tlbeir dignity, were subject to the Euthyn^. 

Solon strove to give durability to the constitutioii 
of which he was the founder, by varioin 

Changes m . __ . i - 

the coDsti- precautions. He gave wntten laws, fi^Mc> 
and dvused them to be fixed up on the wsUs 
of the citadel, records of various traditions to be pre- 
serv'ed, and great attention to be paid to the educa- 
tion of youth; he likewise showed an admirable sense 
of the importance of that spirit of reverence for the 
laws, which is the best safeguard of ike prosperity of 
a nation. Yet, in the obligation to take a share in 
public life, and in the continual modifications of the 
constitution, arising from the annual revision «f the 
laws enjoiiied upon the citizens, there lay genuB of 
disquiet which mainly enabled Pisistratus to 
himself of the tyranny. This, though at length 
thrown, subsisted forty-one years. Though SoIin&'s 
constitution was not indeed abolished by the Pisia- 
tratidae, yet the period of their rule was not favour- 
able to the growth and completion of the instittttiona 
of which it was composed. 

Hie renewed agitations of party-spirit after the ex- 
pulsion of Hippias occasioned those changes in the 
constitution, which Clisthenes, who was the leader 
of the Alcmaeonidae, and opposed to Isagoras, had 
the address to render acceptable to the people.* In 
Older to give the people more equal claims to the 
highest posts in the admimstration, and to confer po- 
litical rights oh those who, though belonging to no 
Phyle, were permanent residents in Attica, CUi- 

* Ol7Sip.67.2. 
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tlienes abdished the ancieiM; Phyle, and established, 
instead of the four which had hitherto existed, ten 
new ones. The division of the citizens into these, 
was not according to families, but entirely local, ac- 
cording to districts. According to this distribution of 
the Phyhe, settlement, or pennan^it residence, waa 
the qualification. But the equality of rights simed 
at would not have been attained if he had allowed 
the religious associations, which severed Phratrise and 
the fieunilies or clans, 'to subsist. 

After Cliathenes' time, the Phratriae subsisted ea^ly 
as individual distinct communities; otherwise, the 
view of the subject taken by Wachsmuth seems to 
us unintelligible. He suf^xwes the Phratriie and 
clans to have subsisted, but without any connexion 
with the FhylsRy whose disacdution too must have oe> 
caaioned that of the Trittyes and the Naucrariee. Per* 
hafw we must adopt the conjecture of Schoemann, that 
the clans were closed against the newly incorporated 
citizens, but that they could be admitted into the 
Phratriie ; thus, every Gennetes would have a Phrfr>* 
tria, but not every Phrntor a yivo^. The division into 
Demi was adopted as a. basis of the administl»tiony 
and the intemid government of these Demi was undev 
the superintendence of the Demarchs. 

The increased facility of access to the rights of 
citizenship which Clisthenes had given to foreigners^ 
to Metoeci, and even (as it is affirmed on the evi- 
dence of a doubtful reading of Aristotle)* to slaves^ 
had brought »bout these changes. 

* Aristotle, PoL III. 1. oT«» * Kin»n9n'l*9inn KXu^Hvuf ftt^k^ 
Tfiv rSv ritfavim* i»/3«X^y* ictXktis ykf ifoXinon ^fMir; nai ^6Xtiur 
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But in order that eqtuLlity so artificially se- 
cured, which had utterly ohliterated the 
privileges of the Eupatridae, might not be 
endangered by superiority of merit or talent, the de- 
mocratical Clisthenes established ostracism ; a banish- 
ment for ten years to some appointed spot, unattended, 
however, with atimy, or with any confiscation of 
property. 

Clisthenes himself is said to have been the first 
ostracised exile ; or Hipparchus, a kinsman of the 
Pisistratidss, who are reported to have been the au- 
thors of this measure. 

The change in the constitution of the Phyte n^ces- 
« _^ sarily broueht on one in the constitution of 

theSenate 03ovXi7), which was now increased 
to five hundred, by the selection of fifty out of each 
Phyle; and the transaction of business in the Senate 
was regulated by the establishment of the Prytanies. 
For thirty*five or thirty-six days (during a wpvravtia) 
dne Phyle always had the precedence ; and in this 
the presidency was made to alternate, by ten of its 
members being always chosen by lot to fill the office 
of Proedri for seven days. One of the Proedri, also 
cfhosen by lot, officiated, but only for a day, as presi- 
dent of the jSoi/Xi) (iTiffrarrfs rQv irpoiipfav). The all- 
pervading influence of these alterations of the Phyhe 

fAtr§ttuv§» Niebubr, History of Rome, vol. iL. note 702, reads 
liMtff fMr»4X4Uf xtu hvXsvf, Other critics read huXavg »«} fMT§i' 
M»9r» Goettling incloses 1»v>m»s in brackets, because he thinks 
it extremely doubtful whether the rights of Athenian citisen- 
ship were ever given to slaves : but compare Audocides de 
Reditu suo, p. 22, «d. Steph., i^ T vftSit ir»Kkm»tt nmi Wa^v 
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18 best shown by the &ct» that the luunber of persons 
filling an office was, in many cases, raised to ten. 

Even for the office of Archon, appointment by lot 
was substituted for election by vote, but the number 
of Archons, and the examination they underwent 
previously to the completion of their appointment, and 
also the pecuniary quaUiication for the office, le* 
mained unaltered. 

As a reward for the courage and constancy dis- 
played by the people in the Persian war, progrt««f 
Aristides obtained that the fourth class of i>e«nocr«ey. 
the census should be eligible to almost all public 
offices; and abolished the exclusive claim to the Ar- 
chonship on the part of thePentacosiomedimni. This 
change in the constitution was the foundation of un- 
limited democracy. 

Pericles, going still further, degraded the dignity 
of the Areopagus, and took from that trjibunal the 
more important of its judicial functions. But he in- 
flicted a more material injury on the commonwealth by 
suffering the judges to receive fees (j^iKatrriKoy). And 
when at length Agyrrhius succeeded in obtaining 
that every ecclesiast should receive three dbols when 
he attended the popular assembly, the groundwork 
was laid for that degradation of the democracy which 
so ra^pidly accomplished the destruction of Athens, 
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TsE mobile temper, the eagerness for novelty, aad 
the cravmg for notoriety, which characterised the 
Ionian race, were as distinctly and as constantly dis- 
played in Athens in these changes of her constitution 
as in almost every incident and relation of her social 
life. 

But the object contemplated in these changes was 
the extension of the power of the commonwealth 
rather than the encouragement of industry and com- 
merce, which in modern states appears to be the chief 
aim. In Athens, it is true, the system founded on 
the census introduced by Solon gave a weight to trade 
which it could not acquire in Sparta ;• but even there, 
financial questions were never of sufficient importance 
to give rise to any important changes in the constitu- 
tion of the state. 
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All the disturbances, for example, which preceded 
Solon's new onranization of the state, or „. 

, , Pfnance. 

which were consequent upon the pew order 
of things, were occasioned not by the pecuniary em- 
barrassments of the government, but by the violation 
of personal rights. 

It was undoubtedly necessary to pay some atten* 
tion to the public revenue, because the demands 
up«i it were considerable ; but the politicians of an- 
Ijiquity were less solicitous about it, because the unani- 
mous consent of the assembled citizens, which was 
necessary to the imposition of any public burthen, 
guaranteed the administration from complaints of 
impressive taxation. 

Nevertheless, we can hardly understand how the 
resources of the small state of Attica could suffice for 
its necessary expenditure, and could furnish the sums 
which it devoted to objects of art. On seven hundred 
and forty-eight square miles of unproductive soil 
(Salamis included),* lived about five hundred thou- 
sand souls; and, with the exception of metals and 
marbles, of fine porcelain clay, oil, figs, honey, ordinary 
wine, and barley, (the land was too poor fqr wheat,) 
the country had few natural riches to boast. 

Sueh was the territory which, out of its own bosom, 
funushed the means and the men for the 
conetruction of those gigantic edifices, at 
whose destruction barbarism has toiled for centuries 
with various success. The walls of the citadel are 
still standing, spite of all the sieges of modem times; 
and these Pelasgic walls would still resist ev^i more 

* The area of AUica and Salamis is thag detenmned by 
CUnion, Fast. Hellen., vol. ii»iP» 38&.— TVymmI. 
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de^olfliting attacks. Athens itself was defended by 
enonnous fortifications, exclusrveof the works around 
the citadel ; the harbours of the PirRus and Munychia 
were only single strong points of this great whole. 
Walls of six miles in circumference, of sixty Hellenic 
feet in height, and broad enough for two carriages to 
drive upon them abreast, surrounded these two ports, 
which, again, were connected with the city by two 
walls, one longer and the other shorter, thrown across 
a space of from four to five miles, a portion of which 
was marshy. If to these fortifications, built of Bquare 
blocks of stone, merely fastened together with clampft 
of iron, the fortifications of various strategic or other- 
wise important points of the country, (for instance of 
Eleusis and Sunium ;) the celebrated docks ; the ar- 
senal, which Sylla destroyed ; the market of Hippo- 
damUB, the theatre, the Odeum, the Ephebea, the 
gymnasia, the Tholus, the Lesche, and the Stoa, th^ 
Prytaneum, and the countless temples and chapels, of 
which the Parthenon alotie inclosed a forest of pillars 
thirty-three feet high ; we may conceive that the mere 
repair and preservation of the public buildings re- 
quired such an annual expenditure as states of the 
first order can now hardly afford to bestow upon new 
constructions. The cost of the building of the Propy- 
laeum alone, amounted to two thousand and twelve 
talents (490,425/.), and so great was the wealth of 
the treasury in the time of Pericles, that he was 
enabled to build temples costing a thousand talents 
each. When we add to these enormous sums the 
restoration of the altars at the festivals, the roads ar* 
tificially constructed for processions to Eleusis, and 
to Delphi, we shall understand why, at length, no 
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alluBion to thk branch of tlie imblio eBpeadkim was 
penaiited. Tbuc, iiktead* oould not be daascd among 
tb& avoMge anmial CKpenae%» siaee they mainLj de* 
peikLed on the incUnatioiia or the means of the niler 
at the time. $<ich howei^er was the love of the Athe* 
nians for thetie magnificent works, that the nile» that 
the surplus only of the treasure should be applied to 
them» was not very ngorously adhered to. 

Temples of such august and awful beauty de- 
Boanded conespo^ng festivals ; and it is 
proved by Tarious witaeases that the dema- 
gogues of the times preceding Demosthenes delighted 
to outdo all other Hellenes, in the splendour of Athe- 
nian sacrifices, games, and shows. Hundreds of 
oxen fell at the cost of the state at the modem fes*- 
tivals, in addition to the ancient hereditary sacrifices 
which were on a smaller scale : and the Athenians 
had exactly twice as many festivals as the other 
Hellenes. Unfortunately, the banquets connected 
with the sacrifices, and to which the hungry people 
crowded,, exhausted the public treasury at « time 
when walls and docks were falling to decay. The 
gymnic and musical games, which gave grace and 
magnifioence to these solemnities, were, indeed, in 
part carried on at the cost of private citiaens ; but 
even then they remotely exhausted the eneigies of 
the state, inasmuch as they absorbed those resources 
which might have been applied to other and more 
important purposes. Nor must we forget the pri2es 
at these games, which consisted sometimes of money, 
sometimes of golden crowns. 

But, however profuse this expenditure may appear, 
it was far less destructive to the good order and 

s 
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prosperity of die state, than the distributions of com 
caases of ^^ ^f money {havofiai, hia^tntg) among 
dedinii the citizens. Still more pernicious were 
the wages given to the judges and ecclesiasts, and 
the partition of confiscated property ; this excited 
every feeling of avarice, every rapacious \onging fbr 
the possessions of others, which could cause the utter 
demoralization of the poorer sort. 

The Athenian love of shows also gave occasion to 
a public outlay which, in a more especial 
manner, cost the people their independence. 
At first the entrance to the theatre was free. The 
concourse was so great, that the seats, which, in 
common with the rest of the building, were as yet 
of wood, were broken. To remedy this disorder, the 
state resolved to require the payment of two obols for 
each seat. But in order not to deprive the poor of 
their enjoyment by this regulation, the admittance 
money {BetopiKov) was given them from the public 
funds. From the time that Pericles introduced this 
practice, every man whose name was inscribed in the 
book of the citizens, received his allowance at the 
popular assembly. And 'in a very short time various 
additions were made to this payment At other 
festivals Th^orica were also given; for instance, ad 
the Panathensea and the Hieromeniie; nor was liie 
allowance confined to money for the shows, but the 
poorer citizens were regaled with a good dinner. Hence 
the statements as to the amount of the Theoricon 
differ; and Buckh, who has so minutely investigated 
this cancer of the prosperity of Athens, in his admirable 
work on the Public Economy of the Athenians^ as* 
Slimes that the regular rate of payment was not nised. 
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but that the two oboU originally granted were doubled 
or trebled when the festival lasted two or three days. 

. In this Thdoricon^ which was zealously promoted 
by the most servile flatterers of the sovereignty of 
the people and the most equivocal friends to their 
happiness, was expended the money which should 
have been reserved for war; and Athens was pro- 
strated beneath the power of Macedon, who had 
watched this wasteful and corrupting dissipation of 
the public funds with the satisfaction of a jealous 
neighbour. 

Nor was the pay of the judges a slight source 
of expense. This was allotted to them, reasonably 
enough, as an indemnification to the poorer citizens 
for the consimiption of time in the afiairs of others. 
But by exciting a universal desire to be a judge, it 
gave a turn to the minds of the people which Aris- 
tophanes ridicules with the bitterest satire. 

The payment of this salary (fxia^os BiKatrriKo^') 
always took place at the close of the sittings of the 
txibunal, on the judges surrendering to the Pry- 
tanes a tablet which each received, together with the 
white staff, on coming into court. Salaries were also 
given to the public advocates or pleaders ((rvvi^yo^oi), 
of whom there were ten ; and to ambassadors. Even 
the poets received pecuniary rewards ; as we leam 
from the fact of Agyrrhius, who was so prodigal in 
every thing else, having cut down their salaries ; pro- 
bably from resentment at the jokes of the comic poets. 

. Nor were the war-expenses an inconsiderable item 
in the public accounts of Athens, although p^^ ^f ^^^ 
the numbers of the army varied very much ""^ 
accordisig to the necessities and circumstances of the 

s2 
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times, and the soldiers received pay and food only 
during a short period. In a later age, in conse- 
quence of an increase in the pay of the troops, the 
greater number of whom were citizens, this burthen 
became more oppressive. In earlier times pay was 
not thought of; Pericles first introduced the practice 
of paying soldiers taken out of the ranks of the citi- 
zens. They received pay {fxter^og) for their services, 
and also money for their subsistence (^(nriipitnoy^ 
triTapKEia). Each of these separate allowances was 
tw^o obols daily for each Hoplites, and three times that 
sum for a horseman ih Athens. These rates also 
underwent changes. The horsemen, who were re^ 
quired to increase the pomp of the processions, 
received pay during peace ; in Xenophon's time this 
amounted to forty talents. Several hundred sailors 
who were wanted to man the galleys of the state, 
the Paralos and the Delias, likewise had constant 
pay. The pay of the sea-service was not always 
alike, but it was never so low as that of the land- 
service, because there were fewer mercenaries in the 
former; although, in the time of Philip, these were 
too frequently substituted for Athenian citizens. If 
the introduction of this system of paid troops had not 
been accompanied with a waste of the public means 
(already inadequate to the demands of the state), the 
standing army thus created would perhaps have 
compensated for the great expense it caused; but 
the whole body of the troops could not be assembled 
without a decree of the people ; and while the ge- 
nerals passed their time at the banquets and festivals 
of Athens, her battles were fought by mercenaries 
who were at the disposal of the highest bidder. 
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The army was maintained too in the most expen- 
sive manner: no contributions were levied on the 
enemy, or on the country which was the seat of 
war; every thing was paid for, from an appre* 
hension that the system of levying contributions 
would be extremely perilous to the tranquillity of 
states. Ammunition for sieges, as well as the outfit of 
the fleet, was very costly ; and even when victory had 
- filled the cofiers of the state, the funds were quickly 
dissipated by the tools of the dishonest popular leaders 
. who were the only eventual gainers. 

These large sums disbursed for mercenaries must 
be distinguished from those expended on Archer 
the archers (roforot), or, as they were com- s^^d. 
monly called, Scythians; a police guard, composed 
of public slaves, whose head- quarters were undex* 
tents in the market, or, in later times, on the Areo- 
pagus. Their number was originally three hundred., 
and ninety, and was gradually increased to ten or 
twelve hundred. They might on occasion be brought 
into the field, but their chief duty was that of guard- • 
ing the peace of the city. 

According to a conjectural estimate, we may there- • 
fore, agreeably with fiOckVs learned and Atheniaa, 
comprehensive view, state the annual budget >>ad««t-. 
of the expenses of the Athenian government (exclusive- 
of the incalculable cost of the public buildings, and 
of the sums for the maintenance of the poor) about as 
follows : — 

The Scythians, about - 38 talents. 
TheTheoricon - - 28—30. 

The Ecclesiasts - - 30—35. 
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Salaries of the Five Hundred 

(/iierSoc I3ov\svtik6c) * - 25. 

Salaries of the Judges (/lc. ^c- 

KaaTiKoc), - - - 150. 

— ' Public Pleaders J. 

Seamen in time of peace - 16. 

Cavalry in ditto - - 40. 

The public buildings may be estimated at a thou- 

fland talents yearly. We may fairly assume that the 

annual expenditure, independent of the building^} 

. was four hundred talents ; certainly the very utmost 

that the resources of the country could furnish. 

To meet these great exigencies, the revenue ims 
neither regular nor remarkably large. 
There was no poll-tax for the citizens, nor 
any regular land or house-tax. The incomings 
consisted of, Ist, rents {riXri)^ or payments in 
.respect of national property. Under this head we 
re^skon sacred (rtfiivri Upd koI otnd) or secular 
(di7/LiO(r<a) estates of corporations, such as pastmeSy 
forests, arable lands, houses, salt works, nvers, 
lakes, &c., and mines. They were, as Bockh thinks, 
let by public auction, on leases for terms of years, 
or on heritable leases. Theatres, too, were thus 
farmed out, as we find from an inscription still 
extant concerning the Pirsean ; the leaseholder, being 
bound to keep the building in repair, was thence 
called the architecton. 

The mines could be held only by citizens or Isote- 

leis, and were worked by hereditary or 

hired slaves. In Alcibiades' time they 

were less productive than at an earlier period. The 
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mines were worked by tenants of variouB descriptionB ; 
some of them beii^ held by indiyidaalsy'soine divided 
into shares. The property in them was secured by 
peculiar kws, which established a special procedare 
in questions concerning mines. The state sold the 
right of working mines, and received from the pur- 
chaser, in whose &mi]y this right became hereditary, 
the twenty-fourth part of the produce, in addition to 
tiie purchase^money. Themistocles proposed that 
the public revenue arising from the mines should be 
applied to ship-building, from which it may be in- 
ferred that they were then more productive than at a 
subsequent period. The revenue derived from them 
of course Tsried with the demand for the metal and 
the productiveness of the ores. The assertion, that 
the Athenians took possession of the mines of their 
allies is denied by Bockh, in his exhaustive inquiry 
into this interesting portion of ancient public eco- 
nomy*. 

The tolls, another part of the revtenue, included, 
besides the duties on exports and imports, 
the harbour and market dues, which last 
were probably paid by strangers only. 

The export and import duties (amounting to two 
>er cent. ) attached upon all articles imported into the 
^iraeus ; the latter being levied when they were landed. 
Companies were formed to farm these tolls ; one mem- 
er, 'w^ho gave his name, was called apsj^iivri^. The lad- 
ing took place under the white poplar. The income 

^ Memoirs of the Boyal Prussian Academy of Sciences for 
B year 1815. (lu the Eogli^ih translation of his Fablic 
'uxiomy of Athens, yuI. ii.) 



arising from tlieee sourees tms, naturally, tery dfiff^^- 
ent in different times. The use of the harbour 
appears to have been connected with the duty of 
the hundredth part, or 1 per cent., which is often 
mentioned, but not adequately explained. 

For the market there existed a kind of excise 
{enwviQy, itrwyia)^ which was probably levied at the 
gate, as a hainlXiov, As to the rate at which it 
was. fixed, the accounts are indistinct; but we can 
hardly imagine the total amount to have been great. 
A more important branch of the revenue must have 
been the twentieth part of all exports and impoits 
levied in the dependent allied cities. From the 
number of those cities, this must certainly have 
been extremely productive. This duty, which alsawaa 
farmed, was preferred to a more unpopular tax* In 
the wantonness, ho.wever, of power, which tocdc ad- 
vantage of the favourable and commanding situation 
of Byzantium, the twentieth was raised to a tenth. 

Tithes, or tenths, properly a tribute paid by tl» 
possessor of property of which he had not 
the free and entire disposal, were levied 
in Athens only upon portions of land held in VMa- 
fruct; as, for instance, estates belonging to templet. 
The oppressiveness of this tax, which, among others, 
was felt in the time of Pisistratus, shows that it had 
been generally imposed by piety or by conquest. 
Men gave to the gods lands, the usufruct of which 
was subject to a deduction or charge of a tenth, and 
this tenth was appropriated to the maintenance and 
service of the temple ; or victors compelled the con- 
quered to pay the same charge on their lands in sup- 
port of some favourite shrine. The patron, goddess 
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of Athens wai move e«pepi«Uy honoured with the 
tendiB of all spoibi fiaes, and prizes taken at sea, 
whik other gods and heroes were fain to put up wiAi 
a fiftieth. 

An iteiii in the revenue of Athoiis, which was ren- 
dered considerahle hy the concourse of 
stnngeiB attracted by the activity of her * "^ ""* 
trade, the splendour of her festivals, and the fame of 
her civilisation, was the protection-tax of the Metceci 
(fieroUwy). This tax, which was generally intro- 
duced in the Greek states, amounted in Athens to 
twelve drachms yearly. In families which had no 
male representative, the mother paid . six drachmae; 
but this ceased as soon as her son came into pos- 
session of his full rights. Cases of exemption from 
the Metoecium (dreXeia /icrouciov) on any peculiar 
grounds of favour, were rare. This part of the public 
income, too, . was collected by farmers (reXoivai) ; 
and if the Metoeci could not pay, they were sold for 
slaves. Bockh calculates the yearly proceeds of this 
tax at twenty-one talents. 

Slaves also were subject to. a regular tax of three 
»bols per head, which> reckoning their st«Y««* 
umber at two hundred thousand for the i^'^^*^ 
'hole of Attica,. would give thirty-three talents. It 
iems unjust that when slaves, by their emandpa- 
on, entered the class of Metoeci, they should have 
»ntinued to pay these three obols, the mark of ser- 
tude» in addition to their protection-money as 
sedn^ezi ; but Buckh adduces many reasons . for 
inking that this was the case. The accurate re- 
irches, indeed, of this learned writer into the 
ancea of Athens lead us to conclude that the busi- 
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ness of daily life, and almost every occupation of noa- 
-citizens, were subject to taxation, although we aie 
not always in possession of documents to prove the 
precise amount. The only distinct record we have 
is of one of those taxes which were yearly firmed 
out. It is unfortunate for the honour of Athens thmt 
this should happen to be the iropyiKoy riXoc, whidh 
was proportioned to the supposed earnings of the 
payer; and which, according to all appeannces, 
brought a considerable sum to the state. 
The following were also important sources of aup- 

Judi I P^y ^ *^^ public treasury of Athens : — 
fcesand The judicial fees and fines '(rtfi^fiaro), 
which were rendered more considerable by 
the obligation imposed on the allies to seek justice 
in Athens. On the other hand, the importance of 
this tax was diminished by the stop put to all judi- 
cial proceedings by every internal war. 

An example of these judicial fees is to be found 
in the Prytaneia (ra itfwraveia}^ a judicial deposit 
which, in every court excepting that of the Diietete, 
the plaintiff and defendant were compelled to pay 
down at the Oommencement of the suit. The pay- 
ment therefore of this deposit perfectly correspondad 
with the Roman Sacramentum. If these Prytaneia* 
were not deposited, the plaint was quasbed by the 
magistrate who superintended the initial proceedings. 
The party who lost the suit was compelled to pay 
both the Prytaneia; i. e, to leave his own in the 
hands of the court, and to replace what had been 

* This name refen to the old national sanctuary where 
justice was fixst adminiBtereiL 
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paid back to the mnnhig party. The aaiouiit 
'vras not very great, hat was accurately adjusted to 
the actual money-Tahie of the thing whidi formed 
the subject of the suit. 

We sometimes find these Prytaneia confounded 
with the Paracatahole, — the general name for any 
sum of money paid into a court of justice. The 
Pamstasis, another sort of fee, was paid immediately 
to the Diietetse on occasion of lesser causes tried 
before them. 

But there was yet another sort of Parastasis 
amounting to a drachma, which was paid on occa- 
sion of various criminal proceedings (d/xot Sif/io^tcu, 
Karrfyoptai). The Prytaneia and Parastasis were 
appbed by the state as wages to the judges, and in 
certain cases the Paracatabole also. 

The public treasury never received any benefit 
from the Epobelia, a fine imposed in cases „ , 
of pecuniary actions, amountmg to a sixth 
part o£ the value of the matter under litigation, and 
iwarded to the successful litigant. 

Other fines, which were distinguished by the 
ommon name of valuations (rcu^uaror), 

VftlUAtiOIM. 

rare more profitable to the revenue- They 
'ere comparatively low, so long as money itself was 
;arce, but, at a later period, rose to very considerable 
ims, payable either to the court of justice, or to same 
mple. 

Whoever stole, or otherwise unlawfully appro- 
iated money belonging to the state, was bound to 
itore it two-fold ; if it had been devoted to the 
-vice of the gods, ten-fold. 
Unintentional injuries were compensated by the 
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simple amount of the damage ; intentional, by timt 
of twice the amount. Where compensation in da- 
mages to be detennined by the court. could not be 
demanded, a fixed sum was exacted from the autiior 
of the injury, the amount of which, in many cases, 
does not appear to have been adjusted with much 
regard to equity; for example, the amount m 
cases of injury by slander was five hundred 
drachmse. 

When the subject of a suit admitted of valuation, 
an estimate was made by the plaintiff and a counter- 
estimate by the defendant, and the court decided by 
adopting the one or the other. Any remission of the 
damages was at the good pleasure of the plaintiff 
but the court had the right (conferred by a decree 
of the people) of raising the estimate, and thus en- 
hancing the punishment. Whether the fine fell to 
the state or to the plaintiff depended on the form of 
the plaint, which might take the shape either of a 
private action, or of a public accusation. In the 
latter case alone the state had a claim. 

But the public treasury of Athens derived little 
advantage from this, or from any other 
^of fl^w.** fine which it was the duty of the autho- 
rities to collect. Not only was this duty 
negligently performed, but every possible means 
were resorted to by parties interested, to deceive 
them as to the amount of their property. The 
non-payment of these fines rendered a man a pub- 
lic debtor (rf irffioal^ o^e/Xoiv), the immediate con* 
sequence of which was atimy, or loss of civil rights ; 
and, in aggravated cases, probably imprisonment also. 
Remission of a payment imposed in the way of punish- 
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meat could not be granted without the observance of 
formalities which attested the assent of six thousand 
Athenians *, 

The ordinary punishment for murder, sacrilege, 
treason, and for all crimes visited by sentence 
of the Areopagus with banishment, was confiscan 
tion and sale by public auction of the criminal's 
goods ; — a punishment which . unhappily was in 
high favour with the states of antiquity, because, 
in those communities, the power of pursuing public 
offences was not vested exclusively in a public officer, 
but resided in every citizen. 

A third part of the property of every citizen, male 
or female, -who was convicted of marrying an alien, 
went to the informer or prosecutor ; and this readily 
explains the vigilance with which the Athenians 
watched the Metoeci, and the degree to which a zeal 
lor justice was stimulated by avarice. 

The state, however, gained comparatively little 
from these measures, as a considerable portion of the 
fines went to the treasury of the goddess. In cases 
of treason, a tenth, &c.t 

If the defender of the accused was successful in 
exciting compassion for his heirs, a small part of the 
property was sometimes rescued for his family. 

On the other hand, the most important source of 
income to the Athenian treasury was ;— 

The tribute of the allies (fpopoc). This, though 
represented in a passage of Pausanias, as Tribnteof 
a financial measure of Aristides, is indis- tt^eAUies. 

* Qiiere, All the Heliasts ? 

f On this entire subject see Meieri De Bonis Damnatoxum 
etPiscaUam Debitorum, Bezol. 1819. 8vo. 
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putably of an earlier origin, since it is one which, 
would so naturally suggest itself. From the time 
that Athens stood at the head of the Hellenic states, 
our accounts concerning this obhgation to pay tribute 
are most complete and accurate. The name <j>6poQ 
then first came into use. At firsts the treasury at 
Delos, where the meetings of the several states were 
held» was under the presidency of the Athenian 
Hellenotamiie. Aristides had fixed the amount of 
the tribute at four hundred and sixty talents yearly, 
and had accurately determined which of the several 
states should furnish money and which ships. It 
was mainly to the equity of this apportionment that 
he owed the name of the Just. 

The states allied with Athens for their common 
defence had, at that time, a share in th^ deliberations, 
and were autonomous ; but Athens, under various plau- 
sible pretexts, had the address to destroy the warhke 
character of her allies, and thus to remove them from 
any participation in the conduct of affairs. The tyran- 
nous use of her power, and the severity of her exac- 
tions, rose in proportion to her success in this design. 

In pursuance of the proposal made by the Samians, 
lor the sake^ as was pretended, of greater securityy 
the treasure of the allies was transported to the citadel 
of Athens and deposited in the opisthodomus of the 
Parthenon *, and from this time, the aUies were, in 
effect, merely Athenian subjects. Pericles, under 
whose care the money was placed, first taught the 
Athenian people to render no account to the allies. 
The resources which the state derived from, this 
measure enabled him to raise the splendid works of 

* Olymp. 79. 4* 
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art ^th which he adorned the city: The aiigmeh- 
tation of the tribute was not, however, consideraUe ; 
it rose no higher than six hundred talents. But 
Alcibiades raised it suddenly to double the amount 
at which it had been fixed by Aristides, and from 
the time of Pericles it was no longer appHed to the 
purpose for which it had originally been levied. The 
apportionment, too, was so oppressive diat citizens of 
the allied states not unfrequendy abandoned their 
country to avoid the exaction. 

In the second year of the ninety-first Olympiad, 
the demagogues bit upon an expedient for placing 
the tribute (which, owing to the oppressive nature of 
the apportionment, was collected with difficulty, and 
afforded' but an uncertain revenue) on a secure and 
determinate footing. They introduced the duty of 
the twentieth (ecKoutr^), and this arrangement sub- 
sisted down to the battle of iEgos Potamos, which put 
an end to the tribute, together widi the Hellenotamiae, 
the officers by whom it was administered. Perhaps 
this levy of a twentieth yielded the sum of thirteen 
hundred talents ; the amount which we find occasion- 
ally mentioned. 

Athens soon recovered firom the disaster of iEgos 
Potamos ; her old relations with her allies were pro- 
bably restored, and subsisted until the- peace of 
Antalcidas once more threw her back upon her own 
resources. Our information as to the respective con- 
tributions of the several states to the abovemen- 
tioned sum, is imperfect and inaccurate. Xenophon 
reckons the tribute at a thousand talents in his time, 
which would give J&243,182. The reports of later 
writers, however, do not perfectly coincide with this. 
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Aristopliaiies talks of two thousand talents^ but BOckh 
reduces this sum to eighteen hundred. The trea- 
sury, and the key of it, were under the care of the 
Epistates of the Prytanes, who was changed daily. 
The treasurer of the gods and of the goddess had, 
however, access to the treasury. The treasure 
itself consisted in coined money, hars and vessels 6f 
metal, or ornaments of the statues of the gods. 
There is reason to think that the rich goblets and 
crowns w6re not always guarded by the purest hands. 
The most important sources of information on this 
subject are inscriptions ; since unhappily the compies 
rendus of the orator Lycurgus, the greatest financier 
of antiquity, and other similar documents, the loss of 
which we have so much reason to ' regret, have not 
come down to us. 

Lastly, although they cannot be reckoned among 
the regular sources of revenue (irpoo'oJvi), 
we must mention the sort of aids furnished 
by individuals to the state, which were called litur- 
gies, and which were distinguished from other taxes 
in kind, inasmuch .as they made no less demands oa 
the personal exertions of the contributors than on their 
fortunes. In so far, however, as they spared the ex- 
penditure of the public money, these liturgies may be 
reckoned as the fourth class of the regular revenue. 

The name liturgy, which we find in use for these 
aids to the state, is derived from epyov and Xyroc» 
or Xelroc, and means simply a service for the 'public. 
The introductioii of them is of great antiquity, but 
they were not peculiar to the Athenians. Annually 
recurring contributions of this description, or regular 
liturgies (eyicvKXioi Xecrovpy/ai), were. 
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a.) TheChoregia, or the obligation of fumishing the 
chorus (but that only) in the plays, and of 
providing it with every thing necessary to 
its appearance. The choregus was compelled to pay 
a teacher appointed by lot (xopo^t^daicaXo^) to in- 
struct the singers and musicians who were collected 
together at great pains and cost, and to maintain these 
latter during the whole of their training. He had also 
to furnish the building, and the dresses of the chorus, 
maslcs, decorations, crowns, &c. We find from 
distinct accounts, that the tragic chorus was always 
more costly than the comic or satyric. No man pos- 
sessed of less than three talents could be required by 
his tribe to undertake this liturgy, which, in its 
quality of contest, entitled the victor to the honour of 
a tripod, whereon his own name together with that of 
his tribe were inscribed. 

In case of any deficiency of choregi, one indivi- 
dual might serve for two tribes at the same time. 
But if a choregus failed to supply all that was re- 
quisite for the liturgy, he was compelled by the 
magistrates to make good the deficiency. Bockh 
estimates the outlay to a rich Athenian citizen at 
twelve hundred drachmae, one year with another. 
After the hundred and sixth Olympiad, however, the, 
times were such that every tribe was not in a condi- 
tion to furnish a choregus. This brought about an> 
important change in the comic drama. The chorus^ 
lost its original character, and was converted into a. 
speaking and acting personage. 

b.) The Gymnasiarchy, i. e. the providing of the: 
sacred games (as, for example, the torch- Gy„„,. 
race), which were performed by persons »*"cby^ 
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trained to the purpose. In later times this office 
also comprehended the . superintendence of the train- 
ing schools, in which the future combatantB in those 
games prepared themselves under the direction of 
teaphers. These were costly, not only froni the caze 
and maintenance of the combatants, but still moie 
so from the torches which were required at the four 
torch-festivals of Athens, and also from the iUumuit- 
tion of the arena. 
c.) The repasts given to the tribe (I^Wacric), in which 
Tribe. ^^^ ^^ ^^ tribe, chosen on account of his 
feasts. <^ealth, officiated as host, and assembled 
all of the same tribe around a simple table. Meat 
was, however, doubtless served, and seven hundred 
•drachmae, the sum assigned by Bockh, seems a very 
moderate estimate of the cost. 
d.) The Architheory, or em,bas8y to the sacred games 
Archi. a^d festivals. 

theory. The eager competition for popularity and 

distinction which characterized the Athenian dtiseas 
and led them to vie with each other in munificenoe, 
4ind rather to go beyond, than to fall short of wkat 
was required of them, can alone account for the 
duration of an institution which was not 8usc^>tible 
of any equal distribution. These regular liturgies 
affi)rded to those who courted popular £ftvoiir a cob- 
venient instrument of corruption ; but altiiough they 
were thus rendered more endurable to the contri- 
butors, Aristotle'f disapprobation of them was cer- 
tainly well founded *. 

* Politics, V. 8. /3sXr/0tr }i\ da) fi»vXo/iiv»Uf jwXuttw XurtifyM 
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The lemedy open to him who felt that the ex- 
ons of a liturgy would press too heavily 
n him, was singular. He was permitted ° ****** 
law to propose to another man, whom he thought 
ler than himself, an exchange of property 
ri^otng) : S proposal which the latter was not at 
!rty to accept, without taking upon himself the 
then of the liturgy. At least this was the law as 
airded the Trierarchy, one of the extra- 
inary liturgies, towards which the state 
e considerahle suhsidies. The state gave the ship 
the Trierarch, while he, on the other hand, was 
ind to furnish the whole outfit, and to keep it in 
feet repair. The crew was taken from among the 
•pie, and was paid and fed hy the state. 
!n order to giv-e greater order and regularity to. 
se liturgies, companies were formed, 
led Symmorise. Twelve hundred of the y""°"®* 
ilthiest citizens associated together, and acted in 
icert under the guidance of a committee of three 
adred. The company was divided into twenty 
Bses, and parties {trvvTiXeiai) of five or six under- 
k the fitting out of a ship. 

Demosthenes altered the constitution of these Sym- 
riae by distributing the burthen according to the 
imated means of the contributors. The possessor 
ten talents was bound to fit out a trireme ; those 
ose property was below that sum formed them- 
ves into a Synteleia, till the ten talents were made 
But the duty of personal service, which was 
ident to every liturgy, obliged the party providing 
I trireme to command, or at least to accompany 
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The gteat expense of this liturgy exempted the 
contributor, so long as it lasted, from all regular con- 
tributions. Two liturgies could not be required from 
any man at once, nor could he be called upon to 
serve even one oftener than every other year. 
Orphans were exempted (areXeiQ) from all liturgies, 
till the expiration of a year after their coming of age^ 
Exemption from liturgies was also granted in consi- 
deration of Remarkable public services. The Metoeci 
were bound to furnish to the public festal processions 
certain contributions, which also were styled litur- 
gies. After the resources of the state had been ex- 
hausted by the Sicilian war, it was permitted by a 
decree of the people that the Choregia might be 
served by a company, instead of a single individual. 

Totally different from these aids, andirreconcileable 
with the characteristic feature of a liturgy, namely, 
personal participation in it, was the advance of the 
property-tax (Trpocto'^opa), which was called a 
liturgy. This has given rise to the erroneous opinion 
that the property-tax itself (eltrtl^opa) was regarded as 
a liturgy. It is true that periods of war increased 
the pressiure of the liturgies ; but even these demands 
bore some proportion to the profits of capital, and the 
general lowness of prices. 

In order to secure the regular revenue, it was usual, 
^ as we have already mentioned, to .farm the 
and coiiec- various dutics. Besides the farmers (rtXw- 
rat, iityovficvoi to TtAoc) we nave to notice 
the sureties (lyyvoO* ftud lastly the collectors (/k-X^- 
•yeic). In naming these men, we suggest the whole 
train of evils which await every country delivered over 
to their vexations. If the farmer was not punctual to 
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e time of payment, he was detained in prison till the 
nth Prytaneia, by which period he was required to 
scharge his debt. From that date his debt doubled, 
id if he delayed paylnent of this, his property was con- 
^cated. The farmer was obliged to advance a portion 

the purchase-money (x/Joicara/3oX^) at the time of 
itering upon his office ; and the government (which 
as always in want of ready money during the 
rst Prytaneia) could compel him by imprisonment 
• perform the obligation. The residue of the pur- 
lase-money was afterwards paid as TrpoKarajiXrifia^ 
)T which sureties were bound, up to the time of 
ayment. 

Though all these items of the public revenue may 
e regarded as regular, it is not to be 
apposed that they were always equally '°^" *^ 
roductive. The want of a regular tax, founded 
n the basis of landed or immoveable property 
ovaia (j^avepd in contradistinction to ohcrla d^orv^c, 
moveable property)*, was not felt in a state, 
irhere, in earlier times, a treasury regularly filled 
overed a considerable expenditure, where the 
irofits from the mines were shared by the citizens, 
Lud where the munificent rivalry of the wealthy 
ifforded a last and certain resource. It is therefore 

»ai fxiuirif ^i^« )i if iyyMSt Harpocration. Landed property 
ras called upparent oc visible, because its existence could al- 
ways be ascertained, and a creditor could always have recourse 
;o it ; whereas, money, slaves, furniture, and other moveables, 
might be secreted or carried away, and thus afPorded a lets 
bangible security. The ground of this phraseology seema so 
obvious as scar<%ly to require explanation; if it had not 
presented a difficulty to so acute a philologist as Grimm. 
Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 565. — TroMl. 
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erroneous to suppose that Solon *s eeneas was tbe 
basis of a property-tax, inasmuch as the immediate 
object of that measure was, to determine the liabili- 
ties of the citizens to the several classes of military 
aerviccy and to liturgies, and their claims to a share^ 
in tiie government. It was not till a much later age *, 
when the country had been exhausted by the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, that a property-tax was proposed aa- 
an extraordinary impost. The amount of property of 
each .class fixed by the census, upon which the tax 
was raised in the way of interest upon capital, haa 
bee^ calculated with admirable acuteness by Bockh, 
and nothing but want of space prevents our following 
him through the accmrate details of his inquiry. 
> This valuation was founded on registers (diroyjoor^at ), 
which, before Clisthenes* time, were kept by the Nau* 
crari, and afterwards by the Demarchs. Alterations in 
Solon's system of valuation were introduced in the 
Archonship of Nausinicusf ; but the accounts we have 
of the system which was then adopted are unsatisflBiG- 
tory. It is however clear that the distinction between 
property (ovtrla) and that portion of it which was 
liable to taxation {ninrffia, the taxable capital), was 
steadily adhered to, and consequently the amount 
of the tax (ccer^opa) determined by it ; and Bockh'a 
inquiries make it probable that, with relation to the 
citizens of the first class, the fifth part of the property 
was rated as taxable ; with relation to the other classes^ 
less than a fifth. The Metoeci seem to have b/een rated 
upon a sixth of their property. The whole taxable 
capital amounted, under Nausinicus, to 5750 talents. 
This property-tax was secured and collected by twentj 

* Olymp. 88. U f Olymp. lOO, 3. 
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nmoriae, which were fonned of one hundred and 
mty of the richer memhen of each of the ten Phylae. 
The highest financial authority was, as has already 
m mentioned, the Senate, under whose Financial 
3erintendence were the ten Poletn. It *'*^°'*'*~- 
A the duty of these officers to collect monies due 
^m the farmers of the revenue, together with the 
it of the puhlic income, and also to secure the per- 
ns oi those Metceci who owed arrears of their trir 
ite. The Polete consisted of one out of each thbe ^ 
le of them presided as Prytanis. At the auctions 
' the public revenue, where the farmers employed 
rery device of cunning and of corruption to obtain 
lem at a low rate, the PoletSB were assisted by the 
[rectors of the Theoricon. The Polets held their 
ittings in the Poleterion. 

The funds belonging to the temples were admi- 
istered by the guardians of the sanctuaries, and 
Qoneys payable to courts of justice were collected 
»y the Practores. 

The administration of the tribute of the allies was 
intrusted to the eircypa^ccc ; the collection of money 
lue from defaulters, to the cicXoyctc. 

The presidents of the tribes were bound to watch 
over the service of the liturgies. The extraordinary 
property-tax seems to have been levied under the same 
regulations as the tribute. It was the office of the 
Apodect» to see that the public revenues were paid 
into the treasury, where they remained under the 
guardianship of the treasurers. 

The temples had their own treasurer, who was 
changed yearly. 
A more important functionary than these, or 
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even titan tiie treasurer of ^Ajth^ns, wits th^ trea*«. 
surer of the public revemies (ra^i^ac "or kmfLEKrftiii' 
T^Q KoivilQ irpoffehv), -wha was elected by the people 
for four years, and whose ofiSce it was to place 
the moDies received * from the ApodectaB in .theii^' 
respective depositories, and to superintend the re- 
gular peace-expenditure. 

The most disagreeable and difficult office was 
that of paymaster of the war-expenses, who, when 
the tribute was not sufficient to meet the extraor-' 
dinary demands incident to war, was obliged to resort 
to the extraordinary property-tax, and to other un- 
usual sources of supply. The people, however, 
neither liked to divert these extraordinary aids from 
the purposes of the Theoricon, nor to pay the extra-' 
♦ordinary property-tax. The consequence was that 
the resources of the state, which were administered 
with small regard to economy or to honesty, were 
<X)ntiaually in default. 

Two sets of clerks were attached to the above* 
named financial officers ; the business of the former 
was to- keep the public accounts ; that of the latter, 
to prepare the reports which were laid before the 
Logistae and the Euthyni. The liOgistse (or auditora 
of public accounts) were ten in number, but whedier 
they were one and the same with the Euthyni, or 
a different body, is the subject of an animated co»* 
troversy between Hermann and Bockh. The latter 
is of opinion that they were distinct officers; he 
believes the former to have been the accountants, tlie- 
latter, the auditors or judges of the accounts. Her* 
mann regards the ten Euthyni, with their twenty 
assessors, the Paredri, aa identical with the Logistfe ; 
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and uDtil more- perfect screes of infonnatioa have 
been discoveTed than - any we at present poesesB, the 
latter opicdon will continue to have probability on its * 
side. The functions of the Logistie, which were en* 
trusted to them by special commission, could not 
always be performed within a' determinate time. The 
accounts, engraved on stone, were publicly exhibited. , 
The treasurers of the temples were also bound to 
exhibit theirs, from Panathensea to Panathenaea. 
Some of these latter accounts have been preserved to 
the present day. 

In case the regular resources of the state did not 
suffice for its wants, the antients were not Fjoandai 
ignorant of the expedients of modern finan- "pedientt. 
ciers ; subsidies (from Persia, for instance) ; let- 
ters of marque, which, however, produced but- 
little, as nearly all the captured property belonged 
to the captors; prize-money; contributions {apyv* 
po\oyeiy)y which were imposed and collected with 
audacious caprice, and lastly, voluntary aids (ctti^o- 
<r£fc)9 were all resorted to. 

A still more questionable measure was that brought 
into discredit by the elder Dionysius and 
Hippias the Pisistratid ;,the forcing base coin of tb« cur* 
into circulation at the rate of good money. ^^^^^' . 
It encountered universal disapprobation. During the 
time of her freedom, Athens possessed a good silver 
coinage, numerous specimens of which are extant. 
In the second year of the ninety- third Olympiad, there 
was a coinage of impure gold, procured from the melt- 
ing of some statues of Victory ; and in the following 
year, copper was put into circulation, but was soon 
after cidled in. As there had always been an Athe- 
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nian copper coin, the Chalcus (xaXicovc), the one in 
question must have been of a different value. > It 
probably was intended as a substitute for some silver 
coin, perhaps the obol. 

A brief statement of the Athenian monetary system 
Monetary ^^7 ^® properly inserted here. The de- 
8Y«tein. nominations used for calculation were, the 
talent, the mina, the drachma, and the obol, which 
stood in the following relations to one another. 

Talent (raXavrov) 1. 

Mina {fjivd) - 60 - 1. 

Drachma C^P«XA''J) ^^^^ - 100 - 1. 
♦ Obol (o/3oXoc) 36000 - 600 - 6 - 1 

The denomination usually employed in reckoning 
was the drachma, which therefore is always to be 
understood wherever a sum of money, unaccom- 
panied by any notice of the denomination, occurs in 
an Attic writer. 

The talent and mina were only moneys of account. 
The drachma was the highest Attic coiiiy and by it 
the standard of the currency was determined. The 
weight and fineness of the silver drachma of Attica 
do not appear to have varied materially, from the age 
of Solon to the loss of the independence of the re- 
public ; according to the newest and most accurate 
researches, it weighed about 66^ English grains; 
which weight gives the following values for the four 
principal denominations of Attic money. 

* Wachsmuth derives ifioXog from ifiikof ; and conceives it 
to have been originally a small bar of copper, of which six 
made a handful — ^atxf^n* Hellenische Alterthumskunde, 
voL ii. part 1, p. 71.— 7>'aMA 
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The obol was divided into eight chalci, the chalcus 
into seven lepta. Its subdivisions were only coined 
in copper. But in early times all the Athenian 
money, down to half-obols, was coined in silver. 

The Attic gold coin, the chrysus (xpverovc), also 
called the stater (errarTip), was equal in weight to two 
silver drachms, and in value to twenty. It was ex- 
tremely pure (excepting during the abovementioned 
deterioration), as were also the double stater and the 
half stater. The specimens which have come down 
to us are, however, of the greatest rarity t. 

It is to be observed that the name talent 'is also 
used for a certain weight of gold, according to which 
the goldsmiths estimattd their work. According to 
Pollux, it weighed three staters, or six drachmae, and 
this renders intelligible the accounts of crowns of a 
hundred talents in gold. 

The ratio of gold to silver, remained nearly sta- 
tionary. . Its average in the earlier times was 10 : 1. 

Trade, though despised by the free citizens, was 
yet favoured by the state, and was subject ^^^^ 
to no restrictions. It was chiefly in the hands 
of the resident aliens ; yet distinguished and wealthy 

* See Hussey's Essay on Ancient Weights and Money% 
(Oxford, 1836), pp. 21, 51.— 7Va««/. 

f On the question of the existence of an Attic (^old coinage, 
see the able discussion of Mr. Hussey in the work just cited, 
ch. 5. — TransL 
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citizens did not disdain to direct great manufactories, 
and to receive the profits of them. Many things, as, 
for instance, arms, metal wares, lamps, woollen stuffs, 
utensils of all sorts, leather articles, &c. were required 
for Athenian consumption; and consequently goods 
were wanted to exchange with the importing nations, 
who, if they found no freight to carry home, were paid 
in coin. The deigma, the place where the various 
commodities were exposed for sale, was crowded with 
foreigners from all parts. Restrictions on trade, with 
a view to the encouragement of domestic manufac- 
tures and industry, were unknown. There were, 
however, monopolies and prohibitions on the expor^ 
tation of certain conunodities, as, for example, of 
com ; likewise of naval stores in time of war. The 
price of salt was also fixed for a time. 

The prices of articles of the first necessity were 
moderate ; and ^e interest of money proportionably 
high, amounting at the least to t^n per cent, (kirl Trivre 
ofioXdig)^ or twelve per cent. (cTrt ^/oax/iy) . As money-* 
transactions were mostly carried on through money* 
changers, credit was little diffused. 
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Chapter XVI. 

Attic Lair — Magistrates— Hegemony — Jadget — Courts — Sittingt— 
Clvsses of persons under the protection of the iaw^Fublic and 
private plaints— Procedure, criminal and clyll— Eisangella — Punish- 
ments—Law of debtor and creditor. 

From money transactions we are naturallj led to 
their inseparable concomitants, courts of justice. 

We shall proceed to take a cursory view of Attic 
law, though the limits of this work will allow us to 
do little more than indicate the subjects which have 
been ably and copiously illustrated by several mo- 
dem writers*. 

In considering the law of Attica, we should be in- 
clined to iudire too severely of its want 

r .. J u . Attic law. 

of system and coherency, were we to 
forget the manner in which it arose. In the legis- 
lation of Solon, so far as it is known to us, we 
can indeed detect traces of a principle of unity, 
but the enactments of later times were unsys- 
tematic additions to his laws. We must also 
carefully bear in mind that the democratic form of 
the commonwealth had the most powerful influence 
on the administration of justice. The decision 
of cases brought before courts of justice was 
not a right vested in certain oificers inflexibly 

* See Heffter, Meier, Schomann, Plainer, Bunsen> Hudt- 
walker. These writers have thrown so much light on the sub- 
ject, that the Themis Attica of Meursius is completely anti- 
quated. 
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bound by written statutes with which they were 
intimately acquainted, but the privilege of the mass 
of the sovereign-citizens, who decided in each 
particular case according to their discretion and 
conscience ; and though this institution may at the 
first glance appear to have some resemblance to the 
jury of modern times, we soon, perceive that the 
Athenian courts of justice, consisting as they did of 
large numbers of judges, were little bound by pre- 
cedent or form, when compared with the membeiB at 
a jury. 
The Presidents of the couttB had no other 

power than that of initiating the plainte 
Magistretes. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^.^ peculiar depart- 
ment, together with the conduct of the formal 
part of the process, the jurisdiction which was de- 
noted by the word fiyeftovia ^tKatmipiov. Hence 
they were called, with reference to their judicial au- 
thority, Hegemons of the court (fiyefiove^ ^ucaanipiovi), 
and, in so far as they themselves brought the matten 
before the court, ciflraywyetc, or introducers. The 
holding a public office gave a claim to this hege- 
mony. 

The qualifications required at the preliminary ex- 
amination (doici/uaoria, avaxpiirig') were those gene- 
rally required in other cases; viz., pure Athenian 
descent, the worship of the national gods, reverenoe 
for parents, performance of military service, and ful- 
filment of all other civil obligations. 

It was to' the nine archons that hegemony more 
peculiarly belonged ; the first of whom, the Epony- 
mus, held his justice-seat in the market, in front of 
the statues of the twelve ancestral heroes. Questions 
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concerning family affairs and the rights of the «eyeral 
orders of citizens, were brought more particularly be- 
fore him. 

The arohon king, who sat in the royal hall, had 
jurisdiction in matters of religion. 

llie poleraarch had the hegemony in questions re- 
garding aliens. The judicial affairs of the Metoeci 
fell, in consequence, within his jurisdiction. The 
place of his sittings is unknown. 

It is difficult to define the jurisdiction of the Thes- 
mothetae, but we may assume that the majority of 
tovil actions came within their department We find 
mention of a place appropriated to tfae^r sittings, 
and named after them. 

Another authority possessing the hegemony was 
the eleven^ who had the right of instituting pro- 
ceedings against thieves, robbers, and murderers 
{xaKovpyoi)^ and who were also inspectors of pri- 
sons and superintendents of the execution of capital 
punishments. Lawsuits arising out of confiscation 
of property, lay also within their competence; 
probably because the idea of caicovpyoc, or male- 
factors, included offenders against the property of 
the state, as well as against that of individuals. 

The judicial powers of the Poletn, as financial au- 
thorities appointed to enforce the claims of the public 
.treasury, and of the Byndics,who, after the expulsion of 
the thirty tyrants, were charged with the conduct of 
the confiscations, which were then frequent, and 
theacefoie ceased with the exigencies of the time, claim 
a passing notice, since mention of them frequently 
occurs. Together with them, we may also adduce as 
hegemons, the logistae, the euthyni, the nautodicae ; 
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and as police authorities, the agoranomi, sitophy- 
laces, metronomi, astynomi, gynaeconomi. 

For the preservation of discipline, the ten strategi 
.were invested with the power of sninmoning a court- 
martial composed of the comrades of the criminal. They 
also acted in this court as prosecutors or denouncers 
of those offences which elsewhere (in Sparta, for ex- 
ample) were punished by the commander himself, in 
virtue of the full powers delegated to him. But we 
are not justified in concluding that the democratical 
principle was pushed to such an extreme, that the 
punishment of all violations of military duty, such, 
as desertion, cowardice, &c., was deferred until the 
termination of the campaign afforded opportunity 
for prosecution by the strategus. Probably a court* 
martial was summoned to try criminals taken in the 
fact; by which means, indeed, accident might often 
invest a man with the duties of judge, whom it was 
necessary to replace by one better qualified. 

As essential to the conduct of the business of the 
courts may be mentioned the criers, the scribes or 
clerks, and the inferior officers (^Tf^pcrac), who were 
taken out of the class of the Scythians. 

The hegemons of the^courts presided generally over 
the proceedings, and dtew up the judgment. 

The foregoing historical sketch of the changes ki th^ 
constitution of Athens has already contained some de^' 
tails concerning the courts of justice*. Anyihrther 
description of the Areopagus or the Senate, regarded 
as courts of justice, may therefore be dispensed with 
here. 

* Above, pp. 236j 244 
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Six thouMOwL eocloritsti^ pasft the age of thirty, 
vore choseu .by lot fiom the Mscmbl j ol the 
peofrfe, and aat as judges - in the several " ^^' 
oouito; at the same tisoe retaining their places as 
laembers of the ecdesia*. From thb number the 
aeveral divisions destined to ait in the perticular courts 
were again chosen by lot. The wh(de body was like- 
wise divided into ten classes, diauteria^ each of which 
contained five hundred individuals ; thus leaving a 
leserve of a thousand to act as substitutes for any of 
the others in case of need. Every citizen thus chosen 
hj lot to fill the office of judge received a staff, as has 
been already mentioned t» and a tablet (irtyaxiov), 
upon which his name, together with that of his &ther 
and his demus, was placed against the letter- de* 
noting the class to which he belonged. The letteni 
on these tablets ran from A to K, and conrespondad 
with the letters inscribed on the main entrances of 
the most important courts. Thus each judge knew 
hJB proper place in an instant 

Ten courts are specially menti<med, their names 
being chiefly taken from their localities. 
In later times, however, their number was 
greater. Besides the four courts of the Ephctas 
already mentioned t, whose more esoecial business 
it: was to try persons accused of homicide, there 
was (fifthly) the Heliaea§, which (probably undes 
the presidence of the ThesmothetsD) decided in a 
Tariety. of important cases. The name ,of he^ 

' *> See above, p. 248. f Above p. 259. 

I Above, p. 237. 

§ A different fonn of &Xm, the Doric name for attemUy : 
see above; p. 177. 

u 
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liasts, which vpsls more peculiarly applied to the 
judges .of this tribunal, was, however, the general 
name of the judicial sectijon of the ecdesia, aad 
the oath of the heliasts was the oath ammuNi 
to all judges. The purport of this oath was, that 
the person taking it was not less than thirty years 
old ; that he would never vote for l^e estathlfi^uneiipt 
of tyranny or of oligarchy in Athens, «nd never 
listen to any proposition tending to the destr^iction 
of the democracy ; that he would consent lather to 
the cancelling of private debts, nor to the division 
•of lands, houses, &c. ; and that he would neither re- 
ceive presents hinsself nor aUiow others to receive 
them^. Most of the obligations of the oalh had 
no relation to the judicial functions. 

Other courts were the Odeon, the Trigonon (tri- 
angle), the new Dica^raon (cviyo*'), the court 
near the statne of Lycus, the Parabyston, and some 
others of which nothing is known bat tibe saiaM. 
The Eleven sat as judges in die Parahyston, 

The courts sat daily, except on festival days, when 
all public business XjCPm^f^^^fiv) was fodinddea, or 
on unlucky days (&ireip|9adec ^/dcu), or when a 
meeting of the ecclesia inteitfered. UnfavoturaUe 
omens {ciotnrftBia), which were regarded as impor- 
tant by the Exegetse, might also pvev^ent the sit- 
tings of the courts. Private plaints or actions were 
not heard during war, -as all private business was 
then suspended. The regular holidays occupied 
about a hundred days in the year. Of holidays 

* The entireoath is preaerred in the speech of Demosthenes 
against TimocrateSi p. 746, ed. Reiske. 
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whicli are supposed to have fallen in Sciropborion, 
no decisive testimonies have come down to us. 

All free Athenians, who were of age, and masters 
of their own property (ri/ptoi), had a _ 

. _ 1 . .«- . . Persons com- 

nght to appear as plamtins in any suit peuottosoe 
Not so aliens, who were interdicted from *° 
coming forward as accusers in most public actions. 
They could appear only by their proxenos, whose 
business it was to assert or defend their claims, 
when any legal intercourse existed between the 
country of which they were natives and Athens. In 
like manner, Isoteles, Metceci, and freedmen, could 
only sue in the person of their prostates. 

Slaves could not be parties to any suit. They 
were liable to legal duties, and could exereise legal 
rights, only through their master. Atimy seems 
likewise to have involved the loss of the privilege of 
suing.* He who was in the power of another was 
represented by the person possessing that power; as 
the ward by his guardian, the son, during his minority, 
by his father, the wife by her husband; in criminal 
cases, however, married women were compelled to 
appear in person. Corporate bodies, and in general 
every persona moraJiSj were liable to be sued. 

As a general rule, die plaintiff and defendant were 
both bound to appear in person before the court, and 
deputies or substitutes do not seem to have been 
allowed. It was, however, permitted to employ an 
advocate or pleader (^trvviiyopog) to assist in the con- 
dvct of the proceedings. There was another kind 
of legal assistant, who was occasionally called in to 
explain particular circumstances agitated, at. the 

u2 
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moment. Such persons were called vapatcXriToi. In 
Cicero's time there were also jurisconsults who were 
qualified to give advice or information on legal ques- 
tions. These pragmaticij however, did not enjoy 
much consideration at that period. 

In treating of Attic procedure, to which the hvatcpi- 
ffiQ was a necessary preliminary, we must 
' distinguish between plsrints for private, and 
plaints for public, injuries. The former, private 
plaints or civil actions, were called '^/icai ; the latter, 
ypn^aly public plaints or prosecutions. This dis- 
tinction was not, however, rigorously adhered to, 
since plaints for homicide (an act by which the 
state is manifestly damaged in the person of its 
citizens) were classed among the ^iKdi. There 
was also an intermediate kind of actions, in which, 
as far as form was concerned, the- rights or inte- 
rests of an individual only were violated, but besides 
exacting the compensation due to this individual, the 
state could -avenge its offended dignity ; and to this 
end it treated the injury sustained by the individual 
as of so heinous a nature, that it was bound to demand 
satisfaction in the name of the whole body, whose 
civil dignity and security were thus assailed. 

The first appearance in court was generally thirty 
days after the commencement of the plaint, which was 
accompanied by the deposit of the prytaneia; but delay 
might be procured by the defendant, on allegation 
of certain obstructions, if supported by testimony 
on oath ; and the simple declaration of the plaintiff 
was sufficient to obtain the postponement of the day 
of trial. Third persons, even though not invested 
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with full powers, might appear as representatives of 
either party whose non-appearance was justified on 
iegal grounds. It was, however, competent to the 
opposite party to object to the validity of the excuses 
for non-appearance. 

On the day appointed for hearing, the causes 
came on in the order prescribed by the clerk. The 
crier summoned the parties into court, probably 
after the judges had taken their seats. The decision 
of the judges was to be perfectly independent of 
the opinions of the president ; and, whether on the 
side of acquittal or of condemnation, was on no ac- 
count to be anticipated. The time allowed to the 
pleader was measured by the water-clock; when that 
had run out, another cause was called. The quantity 
of water with which the clock was filled, under the 
direction of the Archon, varied according to the im- 
portance of the business, and it was allowable to stop 
it during the production of evidence or the reading 
of documents. An inspection of the water-clocks 
seems to have taken place in the month Posideon. 
In strictness, the plaint was to be answered point by 
point, and the answer was to contain nothing irrele- 
vant nor recriminatory ; though examples of the dis- 
regard of these rules are abundantly frequent. 

After the pleadings had been heard, the judges 
were called upon by the crier for their decision. 
Sometimes, however, having made up their minds 
on the evidence already adduced, they interrupted 
the pleader in the midst of his speech and pronounced 
their judgment. Sometimes, too, when they were 
persuaded of the innocence of the accused, they 
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called out, " Down from the orator's stone" (jcardfia)^ 
which exclamation, however, — at least, in the Wasps 
of Aristophanes*, — only seems to have been in- 
tended to put the judges on their guard against suf- 
fering their feelings to be too much worked upon. The 
question as to the sentence was always so framed 
that it could be answered by Yes or No. The mode 
of voting was secret. Every judge had two ballot* 
ing pebbles (in earlier times shells), one entire^ to 
express acquittal, one with a hole through it, to ex- 
press condemnation. Two vases, sometimes called 
icacoc, KaSiffKoi^ one of copper with a cleft in the lid^ 
and one of wood, were placed before them; into the 
former the tablets which expressed their decisum 
(whence it was called dfjupopevg Kvptog, xporepo^^ were 
dropped unperceived ; into the latter, those which were 
not used and remained over and above, were thrown 
(hence dfi^opevg aKvpocy i/^repoc). After all the 
votes had been thus given in, they were counted into 
a box, and sentence pronounced accordingly. If 
the votes were equal, which, from the large number 
of the judges, could seldom occur, the prisoner "vms 
acquitted. Whether, when the judges would neither 
acquit nor condemn the accused, they threw both 
stones into the vase appropriated* to receive the su- 
perfluous ones, we have no distinct testimony to 
show. Probably the sentence was recorded in writing 
and kept in the archives of the state (fJiiTrpfoy)^ at 
least in cases of public prosecution, as the plaint and 
the answer of the defendant were reduced to writing. 
Crimes which needed no proof, and whose perpe- 

• V. 279. 
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tnlam eitiMr mode confetBioQ or were taken in the 
laet» wevr, accosdiiig to the maxims of ^ ^ 
Atkeniazi juiispnidence, Tisited with imme- 
iliste pifiuafament. This would have been inconsistent 
with the formalities of the regular procedure; a 
simuBttry process was therefore established by law, 
and was executed under the names Apagog^ and 
Endeixia. This svmmarj mode of trial assumed, 
lMwe?er, that the offence admitted of no doubt; and 
its effect was that the delinquent might be instantly 
thrown into prison. 

The Apagogfe consisted in this; that the person 
caught in the fact (eir' avro^wp^^ which was required 
to be expressly stated in the indictment) was brought 
before the Ekven, before whom the proceeding could 
be regularly commenced. The house of the person 
thus accused was, howeyer, inyiolable. The Ephe* 
gesis was sirnikr, only that in this form of proceeding 
the magistrates were taken to the spot where public 
property had been secreted or where criminals were 
concealed. In all other respects the proceedings were 
the same* 

The Endeixis was a legal process directed against 
criminals who were prohil^ted by law from 
perf<»ining certain acts or from entering 
certain specified places, and who had violated these 
prohibitions. In such cases no formal investigation 
took place; since, in order to the infliction of the 
pumshment, nothing was requisite, but that the judge 
should be made acquainted with the facts. Thus, 
the Endeixis was the proper form in the case of 
persons banished for the crime- of homicide ; of ha- 
bitual contemners of religion who were caught in- 
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trading at any sacred rite ; .and more especialiy u)f 
public debtors who had wrongfully appropriated pub- 
lic^funds. lu all these cases the guilt of the accused 
was presumed, unless he could show, grounds entitling 
him to a hearing and to a regular trial. . The punish- 
ments were various. Where the Apagog^ was the 
mode of trial, the punishment was frequently capital. 

In civil cases, a summary proceeding of. like de» 
Bcription obtained in commercial and mining causes, 
and in matters relating. to dowry and to insolvency, 
which were required to be decided within thirty days. 

The privilege of pardon rested exclusively with the 
people. 

One of the usual forms under which the ordinary 
and extraordinary plaints might be insti- 
tuted, was the Phasis*, a fiscal plaint 
against persons guilty of illegal appropriation of 
taxes or other public property. It was brought in 
writing before the judicial authority to whose depart- 
ment the subject of the phasis belonged; but who- 
ever commenced such a proceeding, and obtained 
less than a fifth part of the votes, was compelled to 
pay a fine of a thousand drachmae. 

There was also the Eisangeha (ciVayyeXia), which 

has already been incidentally mentioned f. 

It was .established for the punishment .of 

those who committed injuries against pregnant 

women, widows, orphans, or heiresses ; and so lenient 

was the. law against the informer^ that even if he 

* Phasis is literally information, A ttfcophemt is an informer. 
The nearest term of English law is " criminal informatidii.** 
-^Trant/. 

f Seep. 246. 
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did Dot obtain a single vote^ he escaped without any 
penalty. 

If, on the other hand, it was applied to extraordi- 
nary and unforeseen cases which were of importance 
to the state in general, the inquiry was transfeired to 
the Boul^, which gave judgment, if the fine did not ex* 
ceed five hundred drachnue; otherwise it handed over 
the business to one of the ordinary courts, or even to 
the assembly of the people. Hence the Eisangelia may 
be placed on nearly the same footing with the fiijwffiQ 
and the irpojSoX^ ; in like manner as the Phasis, as 
instituted for the protection of the pecuniary interests 
of the state, coincides with the aVoypa^i) and the 
-v^^t|cric. For the Apograph^ obtained in the par- 
ticular case in which a person thought himself injured 
by the transfer of property to the state; in conse- 
quence of confiscation. The Hyphegesis is nearly 
the same with the Ephegesis, and the distinction 
made between them, which rests entirely upon the 
evidence of one lexicographer, is therefore not wholly 
free from doubt. 

The object of the Probol^, which we have classed 
with piriwffiQy was, to enable the accused to 
excite a favourable opinion of his case by 
means of a statement of the accuser to the assembled 
people previously to his bringing it before the Hege- 
mon of the court. Its main purpose was to obtain a 
preliminary decision, as to whether there were suffi- 
cient reason to subject the accused to an inquiry or 
not. 

The distinction between Biicri and ^laSiKavla must 
be particularly observed in respect of private. plaints. 
The former extends only to an object which belongs 
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bj legal ti^ to one or the other party; wlieEeaa dm^ 
^iKaaia applies to an object to which several bdaevt 
tbemselves to have an ezehisnre rigbt* 

If ^ae ttecQsed in bis vritten answer or plea (arrt* 
ypa^y, which be debvered in to the Hegemom of tbe 
court, met tbe entire charge by an absolute affs-- 
matiTe eer negatiye, it was an e&^vSiKca ; but if be put 
in several special pkas (ir«pciy^^a/, wbicb were 
also in writing), tbej were determined separately. 
When tbe issue bad been determined by their miitual 
pieadingSy and the matter was in a state to be broi^ht 
into court, eacb party swore to the truth of bia alle- 
gations. The administration of this oath, Diomosia 
and Antomosia, waa tbe foundation of the further 
judicial proceedings, wbieh ended at length in ac- 
quittal or condenmatioD. In public suits, this sea- 
teuce was not unfrequently capitaL 

Tbe mode of de^h was by the sword or by poiaoD, 
by strangling or casting down into tbe 

^^^S!" BAratbron, and was. inflicted under tbe su- 
perintendence of the Eleven, by tbe public 
executioner (^/iioc, Br^oKou/ois)^ These exeeutiona 
could not take place during certain festvals. Wbes 
a criminal condemned to death made bis escape, bis 
name was affixed to a certain pillar, be was outlawed, 
and a price was set upon bis bead. From tbe moment 
of tbe promulgation of their sentence, outlaws were 
deprived of civil rights. Thieves were set in the 
stocks in tbe pubbe view. Corporal pumisbmen^ 
however, was not recognised by law. 

In civil actions the state left the winning party to 
exapt the compensation awarded to him by 

KmlkHes. ^l^c court, provided the losing party was 
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not also sentenced to a public punishment. Ex- 
cepting in that case, the successful party was at 
liberty, if his adversary had not been punctual to the 
prescribed time, to seize a portion of his property, or 
to turn him out of possession, for which purpose the 
sanction of judicial authorities was not requisite. 

In commercial cases he was liable in bis person as 
-well as in his property. But if the plaintiff could 
not obtain satisfaction of his demands after they had 
been confirmed by the judgment of the court, he was 
free to resort to the dUrj k^otkriQ. This gave him a 
claim on the real property of the debtor, which was 
sold by the state ; the proceeds of the sale being applied 
to the payment of the debt. The surplus went to 
the debtor. 

But even here religion procured him some respite ; 
for property could not be taken in execution on 
festival days. 
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Chapter XVII. 

Atheniftn army— Union of civil and military' charactet^— Solemn od- 
' misaion of young men to public life-^Conitltiient parts of the* army 
— Cavalry — Infantry — ^Archers — Term of aervlce— Art of war — Of- 
ficers — Military honours— Superior importance of the navy— Ships— 
. a^Uors— Naval tactics. 

In Athens, the military power came in aid rather of 
pubhc order than of the laws. 

The Scythians, of whom mention has already * 
been made*, are scarcely to be regarded as a part 
of the war-establishment. They were the body- 
guard of the Athenian people, and did not take the 
field with the army except in cases of necessity. 
The army itself, plainly composed of the citizens, 
was called together only in time of war, and was 
disqualified by its democratical constitution for be- 
coming a standing army. 

As soon as they had attained to the full vigour of 
manhood (w/3w), the sons of Athenian 

Union of civil .. V ,.* iv vr v x. x.' 

and military citizeus entered into public life as ii«pneDi, 
^** and after two years spent in martial 

exercises, in their eighteenth (or, according to 
some accounts, which appear less accurate, in their 
twentieth) year, appeared at an assembly of the 
people, where the orphans of those who had 
fallen in battle deceived a complete suit of armour; 
the others, a spear and shield. They then re- 
paired to the temple of Agraulos, where they took 

* Above, p. 261. j 
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the oath of citizenship, almost the only duty im- 
posed by which was,- the defence of their country, 
lliisy the young citizen, as Peripolos, had an oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling during his two years' service in the 
border fortresses of Attica. 

The ceremony of public arming was accom- 
panied with that of inscription in the register of the 
Lexiarchs (XTj^iap^iKoy ypafAfMareioy), The youthful 
warrior was thus solemnly invested not only with 
the management of his own property (by which his 
interest in the security of the state was heightened), 
but with the right of appearing and of speaking in 
the assembly of the people, and consequently of taking 
a more active share in efforts to promote the common 
weal. Having thus obtained admission to the army 
in virtue of his civic privileges, the young citizen 
found, in his military leaders, fellow citizens of his 
own tribe (Phylarchs). The whole internal consti- 
tution of the army thus tended to give it the character 
of a body of free armed citizens. 

Hence it is essential in explaining the constitu- 
tion of the Athenian army, to treat of the conatitnent 
several parts of which it was composed; p"** of the 
the cavalry, which consisted exclusively of 
citizens, and that portion of the army consisting of 
non-citizens, which was distinguished by the common 
name.feVoc. This latter portion comprehended those 
who were inscribed in the list of the Hoplitte, taken, 
as we are led to conclude, out of the class of the 
Isoteles ; the archers, from the lowest class of resi- 
dent aliens, and lastly, foreigners in the strict sense 
of the word; i. e., all non-Attic troops, whether aljies 
or mercenaries. 
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The legulatioiw f(nr the levy according to age ap- 
T«rmof P^^ to Athenian citizens alone. This 
service. ]g^ ^g^ made by means of the lexiorchical 
registers, in which the age of each individual was 
denoted by the name of the proper aidion epony- 
mus, and thus security was afforded against .the possi- 
bility either of too early, or <^ too long, service. The 
tenn of service of an Athenian citizen could not be 
extended beyond forty years, and the Latter portion of 
this time was passed by the older soldiers in the 
border fortresses with the young men. These forty 
years were, however, preceded by the years of the 
ephebia (rwv iwdiBveg fiPunrrwv), from the termina- 
tion of which, at the age of twenty, the liability to 
actual military service was reckoned. It, therefore, 
coincides in duration vnth that of Sparta*. This 
whole period is denoted by the name trr^Teiat iv 
hrwpvfwtct ^y ^Xus/^t. In case a levy was occasion- 
ally wanted for special services, such as Sestsd pro- 
cessions, reconnoitrings, &c., it was raised out of the 
same class as to i^e, but only for a specified period 
(eic ^taSox$c)|. Generally speaking, the service of 
the elder soldiers was terminated by peace. 

All ofiS^nces of the soldiery were tried according 
to regular judicial forms, and were generally vidted 
with atimy of the second class, which tended still fur- 
ther to blend the character of the citizen and the 
soldier in every Athenian. 



• Above, p. 192. 

f 8ee Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alt., vol. ii. part i. p. 396. 

{ Tbis levy ivas called rv^riw U vHt fii^iK 
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The mode of anaiog the troops, and their tactical 
ey<dutioiML were the subject of much thought ^ 
and inquiiy m Athens; and XenophoQ s 
wikings contain numerous hints whidi have not 
been usdess to the masters of the military art even 
m modem times. The sekctton of the hwses (jcw- 
Stfviiuy} was made with great care. However, all 
«cco«3ats concur to prove thai;, before the Mace- 
^niaa age,«the mode of arming among almost all the 
Hidlenes was nearly similar. Even before die battle 
of Masathon the Athenians were practised in the 
quick step used for the cImi^ C^r ^pojay), and in 
attacking the enemy in close order (a^pdet) ; bat as, 
in later times, the fortune of the war was always 
finally decided at sea, the science of military tactics 
was never carried to its highest pkch of cultivation. 
The employment, too, of mercenaries, which became 
more and more common, occasioned many changes in 
tiie condition of the armies; and the multitude of 
grooms (X horsekeepers (cWo«o/«ei), of shield-bearers 
(irKafo^pog\ and of suttlars (ayopoToc), who fbl- 
lowed them, tended greatly to impede their move- 
ments and to increase the diificutty ci provisionii^ 
them. 

Hie highest in command was the Archon King, 
tiien lise Archon Polemardi, and lastly, the ten 
Strategi, sdected from the PhyUe, headed by a 
leader nominated by the people. In the cavalry 
and inftntry (which was divided into rafius and 
Xoxoi) the leaders were always chosen out of the 
Phylae. Regular camps, generally square and walled, 
wit^ leathern tents, were guarded from surprise by 
outposts. Metal standards sarved when raised aloft 
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as signals for atttek ; when lowettdf f<»r lefcreat. A 
8ign.(^/<^oXov, or innSiifUL) answered the purpose 
of our watchword, to distingiush friend from foe. 
Hie call to battle was given by the truiopet ; or, from 
a greater distance, by beacon-fires. It: was the throw* 
ing away of the slueld (plierBtv dmriBa) — the most 
important defensive weapon — and at the same time 
taking to flight, that was infamous; not the hurling 
it into the midst of the enemy with- intent .to 
seek it there again. Crowns, suits of armour, and 
pillars with inscriptions, were the rewards of the 
victor : solemn obsequies, with speeches pronounoed 
by the public orators, testified the public revereaoe 
and gratitude to the fallen hero ; as we find, not only 
from extant inscriptions, but also from the solemn 
panegyrical and funeral oration of Lysias, and the 
fragments of Hyperides. 

The power of Athens, however, as was soon per- 
ceived, rested upon her navy. It did not, 
indeed, rise so rapidly to importance -as that 
of .^gina; nor, still less, as those of the Sicilian tyr 
rants and the Corcyneans. Before the- invention %ji 
the trhreme (rpc//pi}c) by the Corinthian ship-builder 
Aminocles, in the eighteenth Olympiad, ships -of 
fifty oars (Tcvn^oi^opot), in which the rowera sat 
in a line along the side, were the most coattideF^ 
able employed as ships of war. Fast sailing was the 
most important requisite in a fleet, and upon that was 
founded the high reputation of the iEginetan gaUeys. 

But we must distinguish between the two piinoipal 

sorts of triremes ; — ^the regulur line of battle 

**'* ships, which, built for the service, were 

easily and rapidly manoeuvred, and were there fo re 
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called raxtiai (fast sailers), * but had no crew ezcq»t 
tliose necessary for tbe defence of the vessel ; and 
the transports or soldiers' ships (orpcrruS^ri&c, oirXc- 
raywyoi)y used only for the conveyance of troops 
(who were then called, like all other passengers, 
Epibate), and too unmanageable in fight to be em- 
ployed as ships of war, except in cases of extreme 
necessity. The fortune of naval warfare rested with 
the fast-sailing triremes, which were manned with 
Bailors (sometimes vavrac, sometimes vin/pcrac) ; and 
with £pibatie, i. e., marines, a class of soldiers pecu- 
liarly trained, who fought with arrows and javelins, 
speairs and swords. 

In precise accounts of this subject, the rowers 
(^epiraiy jcmiriyXarai) are distinguished from Q^if^„ 
the other part of the crew, who worked 
at the helm, sails, cordage, pumps, &c. The rowers 
were further distinguished according to the bench on 
which they sat: those on the highest were called 
SjfHivcrae, on the middle, (vyirat or finxovtoi^ on the 
lowest, BoKaiiirai, They were kept in time by the 
sound of a hammer or of a pipe. Bockh reckons a 
hundred and thirty or forty Epibatse to a fast-sailing 
tnreme containing two hundred men. His general 
estimate of the proportion of the naval soldiers, or 
marines, to the sailors, is as five to two. The entire 
eiew of a ship was called ickhfnaixa. The names 
Kybemetes (steersman), Proreus, Keleustes, Trier* 
aales, &c., afford little insight into the relative ranks 
of these officers. 

In naval actions, very important results were 
obtained by the manoeuvres of sailing round -^^^^ 
(irr/oiirXciv), and of sailing through {^uk- «*c«ct. 

X 
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irXeir)y by means of which one combatant got ronnd 
the enemy, took the wind out of his sails, or broke 
his line. To avoid the latter, the Greeks tried to 
draw np their line in such a manner that there might 
be space enough between the several vessels to allow 
one line to advance or retreat through the other. 

In single natal combat the Athenians showed 
great skill iii bearing down upon the enemy obliquely 
and breaking his oars, so as to render him unma- 
nageable. The ship was then boarded and sunk, 
after the crew had been put to the sword. 
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CHAPTEa XVIII. 

Peace — Festivities of the vintage— Domestic arcbltecture— Dress of 
men — Dress of women— CendUion of women— Matrons— HrtaBraB~> 
Ifanriafe— Divorce— Femaie character — ^Athenian characters-Edu- 
cation of boys — Oratory. 

But let us turn our eyes from these saI^^nary scenes 
to the days when peace or winter weather permitted 
the men of Athens to drag their ships of war on dry 
land, and to hang up their arms in their paternal 
halls, where they glittered through the wreathing 
smoke ; when the Attic hushandman was permitted 
to go home ; when the scythe-maker laughed the ar- 
mourer to scorn ; when the maker of helmet-plumes 
and crests tore his hair in despair; when the cities 
looked smilingly upon each other ; when fresh plan* 
tations and luxuriant vineyards gave shelter to the 
young lambs sporting on the fresh turf of the fields. 
And when the bounteous vintage, to which the 
women and maidens of the neighbourhood were in- 
vited, was ended, and the wine poured from the wine- 
press into the vats, then was the festival of the rural 
Dionysus celebrated with mirth and jollity. Then 
was the Lenaeum opened ; then the guests stretched 
themselves around the festal board at which the master 
presided, and sent about the pitchers of the last 
year's wine, and the goblets crowned with ivy. In 
the day-time the feast was spread in the open air, — 
for the beginning of December even is warm in 
Athens; — in the evening, by the kitchen hearth. 
Then were the sports more joyous ; then the drink- 
ing cups lay thrown about ; the kiss snatched from 

x2 
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the maiden was less reluctant, and the honoured 
matron brought a wine pitcher in the folds of her 
garment, to renovate the joys of the interrupted feast*^. 

Even in the age of Pericles, the Athenian Demos 
knew no greater happiness than to feast and carouse 
in peace: assuming always, that there was some 
sight for their idle hours; some gossip, or something, 
may be, to laugh at, in the Lesche. 

Grand and magnificent in their public monuments 
Domestic a^o^e, the houses of the citizens of Athens 
architecture, ^erc mean, even at the time of her greatei^t 
wealth ; they were built of plaster or unbumt brickft, 
and some of them ornamented in antique fashion, like 
Phocion's house in Melite, with copper filiogs. The 
streets were narrow and angular (orfvaiirat) ; often 
darkened by the overhanging houses which projected 
into them. The whole aspect was that of remote 
antiquity. The Piraeus alone was laid out in straight 
lines by the architect Hippodamus. The ancient 
style of building in broken irregular lines was used 
as affording protection against the wind. 

In Xenophon's time the number of houses in 
Athens was ten thousand ; partly inhabited by single 
families, partly let to under-tenants or lodgers. The 
most essential part of every house was a court, which, 
in the houses of the more opulent, was divided frooi 
the street by. an outer wall. The commoner sovt 
opened immediately into the streets by a door. The 
poorer citizens, when driven into the city by war* 
lived in the temples and sacred precincts ; or a wine 
jar sufficed, in that happy climate, for shelter, as it 
did to Diogenes. • 

* Sec Voss on Aristoph. Peace^ v. 530. 
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The dress of those Athenian matrons who boasted 
of their genuine citizenship, retained, down 
to the time at which the ai*ts had reached 
their greatest beauty and splendour, more of its old 
Hellenic form than we might be disposed to expect 
from the versatile taste and temper of the Athenians. 
This is proved by the evidence of many works of 
art. 

The men alone had been suffered to change the 
old costume which their Ionian ancestors are thought 
to have borrowed from the inhabitants of Asia Minor. 
An old-fashioned citizen who exhibited himself in the 
nicely folded garment made of white knotted linen 
with sleeves reaching to the knuckles, and the trimly 
cnrled hair falling in clusters like grapes, with the 
golden grasshopper stuck in it, , was tasteless and lu- 
dicrous in the eyes of the contemporaries of Aristo- 
phanes*^. 

The simple garb of the Doric men had superseded 
the more elaborate dress ; and in stately public pro- 
cessions, the elders appeared clad in the white Hima- 
tion, the young in the safiron-coloured Chlamys. 

' But it was otherwise with the women. Even in 
the most advanced period of art — the period Drew of the 
which produced the frieze of the Par- women, 
tiienon and those Cancphoras which, till Lord Elgin 
removed them, adorned the Pandroseum t, -;- the 
Athenian matrons were still seen in the full and 
flowing chiton reaching to the ancles (^trciiv op^o- 
trr&^toc^i which was made either of linen, of woollen. 

Knights, V. 1331'. t Olymp. 92. ' 
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or of bysBus. It was tucked into the girdle {i^prf)9 
at both hips, to prevent its sweeping the ground, 
and hung in a large cluster of folds on each side 
(coXn-oc). As we still see in the frieze of the Par- 
thenon, sleeves belonged to. this dress, according to 
the Ionic fashion : these are wanting in the villus of 
the Pandroseum, but are found in a number of Attic 
monuments. Over the Chiton was thrown the Dip- 
loidion, or Hemidiploidion, a sort of short tunic 
£sistened on each shoulder, and falling loosely under the 
arms as low as the girdk. It was generally safBroiH 
coloured, like the Ghlamys of the boys. Accorcling to 
the fashion of early times, there was another article of 
dress which was afterwards willingly laid aside ; — two 
wings, as they were called (irrcpwytaor aVoxrwypxra), 
carefully folded in ends in the form of swallows' tails, 
falling like the corners of a shawl, as low as the calf 
of the leg. This ornament was derived from the 
ancient wardrobe of the temple of Pallas, and was 
therefore regarded with religious respect by the young 
girls ; though in more modern times it was gradually 
shortened by clasping the zone lower. For high, 
festivals another wide piece of cloth was fastened 
to each shoulder, and fell double to the knee or calf 
of the leg, where another broach connected it with 
the Chiton. The name of this garment, which is 
seen on the statues of the Muses and the CanephorsB 
above alluded to, was probably cgrw/ilc SiirXfl. 

This Panathenaic full dress was completed by the 
head-dress, which consisted of three braids of hair 
falling behind each ear on the shoulders ; a fillet or 
band round the forehead ; at the back of the head 
an edifice of carls ; and lastly, a thick braid of bait 
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faUiDg loosely, and invariably powdered with the 
sacred barley flour. 

How much more becoming was the simple Doric 
dress and the Laconian chiton ! Yet at the public 
festivals, where it was necessary for the Athenian 
matrons and virgins to keep up the most marked dis- 
tinction between themselves and the elegantly dressed 
Hetsem, and the daughters of the Metoeci, they did 
not venture to depart from that established Athenian 
costume which, from its very singularity, at once 
recalled their many hereditary privil^es. 

The female citizens of Athens (dora^ iyyvriTal)*^ 
were reared in such rigid restraints ofQ^g^^^^^f 
traditional usage, that their resigned sub- vomeo. 
mission to these antiquated forms is matter of no 
surprise. They grew up, guarded by bolts and bars, 
in a seclusion almost equal to that of an eastern 
hajem. The house door {^vpa avXeios) was the 
threshold of the forbidden worfd to - an honourable 
matron ; and, to the maidens, it was fastened by a 
lode or seal which was loosened * with the greatest 
solemnity on days of high festival, when they walked 
in procession with decorous step and downcast eyes. 
In this retreat they were kept, that they might not 
see, or hear, or ask, things unbecoming for them to 
know. Their youth was passed in the occupations of 
^nning and weaving, the management of the female 
slaves, and the baking of bread. 

Nor did these privations of their early years receive 
the smallest compensation in after-life from the plea- 
sures of freedom and of social intercourse. The early 

* See some interesting details ca female life it Athens in 
Xen. (Econom. cap. 7, etieq^ — Traiu/, 
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marriage into which they were often fcnrced, was gene- 
rally dictated by family considerations or pecuniary 
interests*; frequently, as in the case of heiresses, by 
legal obligation. In a connexion in which speaking 
in company was esteemed a sort of indecorum ; in 
which, to be absolutely unobserved was, according to 
Thucydidest, the highest of all merits ; and uncon- 
ditional submission to the will or the caprice of 
their husbands, the first duty of woman, the decent 
virtues of a housewife must necessarily have been 
the only ones which could be regarded with respect* 
Where, under such circumstances, any one of those 
talents that cheer and embellish existence, un- 
folded itself, it must have been < the irrepressible 
offspring of nature, not the foster-child of educa- 
tion. We should therefore seek in vain among 
the matrons of Athens for poetesses and women 
celebrated for intellectual endowments, like the female 
disciples of Pythagoras. The same remark, indeed, 
applies generally to the states of Ionic extraction, so 
long as the ancient domestic constitution of society 
subsisted. The Athenian women seem to have wanted 
even the first elements of intellectual culture, reading 
and writing. Yet in spite of all the restraints, inter- 
nal and external, to which they were subject,* they 
possessed the same exclusive and absolute power over 
the early training of the stronger and rougher sex 
which, in Sparta, was delegated to Laconian mothers. 
If it be asked what were the advantages enjoyed 
by Athenian women as a compensation for such op- 
pressive restraints, wc -can find no other than the 

* See a remarkable instance of this in the Orations of De- 
mosthenes against Aphobos. — 7V*an«/. ' f II. 45. 
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inviolate respect paid to the personal dignity, the 
civil rights, and the religions festivals of women. 

For though all the talents which adorn society and 
all the charms of a cultivated mind were 
left to the Hetsene (that was the name 
which Solon gave to the courtesans), the judgment 
of the Athenians never went so far astray as to es- 
timate these attractions ahove the virtues of decorous 
and honourable women. Solon, like some modem 
legislators, probably regarded prostitution as a neces- 
sary evil, and, with culpable indulgence for the frailty 
of men, he first built a temple to Aphrodite Pan- 
demos. But the outlet he thus afforded to the fiery 
passions of Athenian youth served but to strengthen 
their reverence for the virtuous mistress of the hous^ 
liold. All the merits, all the attractive qualities by 
which these Hetierse (often, as numerous witnesses 
attest, amiable and accomplished women) acquired 
celebrity, and enchained their lovers and their friends, 
were won by the loss of public respect and of civil 
rights, which were granted exclusively to Athenian 
matrons of spotless reputation. They alone were 
called by the law of Athens to bear Athenian citi- 
zens ; and this privilege — ^the aim of marriage re- 
garded as a physical union — ^was secured to them by 
various formalities^ 

In order to be qualified for this their highest vo- 
cation, the Athenian girls were obliged to attend the 
Arcteia at the festival of the Brauronian goddess 
between their fifth and tenth year. 

As soon as they had attained to maturity, that is, 
about their fourteenth year, they were com- 
petent to contract marriage, to the legality 
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of which the betrothing of the maiden by her ^her 
or guardian, or, in default of them, by Epidikasia, 
was indispensable. If this ceremony of betrothing 
ieyyvrjiTic) was omitted, all the children of the mar- 
riage were illegitimate, and the marriage itself void. 

The Epidikasia was in use only in case of heiresses. 
They were treated as a sort of heritage which de- 
volved of right upon the nearest of kin ; and, without 
the slightest reference to their wishes, were awarded 
to the suitor who could establish his legal claims, by 
the Archon Eponymus, or, if they were wards, by the 
Polemarch. 

The honourable title of a female citizen by blood 
(dtrrti tyy vtiT^) did not, however, rest on the for- 
malities of betrothing alone, but also on the mar- 
riage ceremonies connected with them ; and especially 
the dowry, irpoi^ — ^money, clothes, and jewels, and 
sometimes, but rarely, land. Neither concubines 
(graXXaicec), nor courtesans (eralpac), had any claim 
to these ; nor could even aliens, imless the privil^e 
of intermanriDg with a citizen had been granted to 
them as a favour, contract a marriage, the children of 
which were admissible into the Phratriae. To give 
birth to such children — ^the true children of Athens — 
was the grand privilege of Athenian matrons, aiMi we 
frankly confess, their peculiar, we may almost say, 
prescribed vocation. Not only does the formula 
used on surrendering a daughter into the hands 
of her betrothed husband* express this with a di- 
rectness rather at variance with modem notions of 
delicacy, but all the usages which preceded the nup- 
tials evidently pointed to the same end: as, for 
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example, the Proteleia, a sacrifice offered by the 
betrothed maiden on the day before the wedding, 
to all the deities who presided over marriage, at 
which she dedicated to Artemis (Xi/o-i^lcni'oc)) a lock of 
hair and her mirror. aB propitiatory offerings ; the 
bridal bath, the symbolical anointment, the poppy* 
cakes, &c., which are explained in the extant epitha- 
lamic songs : not to mention the mystic consecrations 
which boys and girls, who personated Dionysus and 
Ariadne, received in the Bacchic mysteries. 

Where marriage was regarded in so merely phy- 
sical a light, the husband could find no . 
difficulty in repudiating his wife on the ^*^°'*^*- 
slightest pretext, even without having recourse to 
courts of justice. If both parties were agreed, 
nothing was required for their divorce but a written 
certificate of this agreement, dehvered in to the 
Archon. Whether this was equally easy in ' case 
there were children is not expressly told. It was 
cnly when there was a dowry, the restitution of which 
would be demanded by the parents or guardians of 
the wife, that the husband was compelled to state 
reasons for the divorce^ but it is not distinctly said 
whether, on alleging just cause of complaint, he was 
fitced from the obligation to return the dowry. 

Where custom and law combined to place all the 
nobler qualities of woman in such absolute ^emniK 
subjection to the physical strength of man, «**™ct«r, 
it is not surprising that Aristotle should complain 
ci her nature as corrupt and depraved^ nor that, 
in the states of Ionian descent, and especially in 
Athens, we discover many traces of the character 
which is now ascribed to the women of the East;— 
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qtiarrelsomenesB, love of finery, petty vanity, and 
very commonly, infidelity. 

The punishment of the latter was, for the adulterer, 
death ; either hy the hand of the injured party on 
detection, or, in case of subsequent discovery, by sen- 
tence of law. For the woman, who could not be put 
to death, it was, the loss of all civil rights, and more 
particularly of access to all temples or sacred places ; 
together with instant repudiation. Aristophanes' co- 
medies exhibit a caricature of the faults above men^ 
tioned; but even allowing for the exaggerations of 
comedy, they give such pictures of effrontery, domestic 
tyranny, and licentiousness, that it is easy to under- 
stand why the legislators of the old world appointed 
certain officers specially to exercise supervision over 
the morals of women, and why at Athens they were 
forbidden to enter the theatre. This latter point has in- 
deed been contested : but it seems now generally agreed 
that women were never present at the representa- 
tion of comedies, and scarcely ever at that of tra- 
gedies; though an anecdote concerning the effect 
produced by the Eumenides of ^Eschylus seems to 
give countenance to the belief that this was occasion- 
ally permitted *. 

But in considering these institutions, which were 

* This anecdote (preserved in a passage inserted in the Life 
of ^schylus by an unknown grammarian) is that, according 
to some, when the Eumenides was represented, the tenor pro- 
ceed by the Furies of the chorus appearing in disorder (^ir«. 
^ainf) on the stage was so great, that young children expired, 
and women were seized with premature pains of labour. What- 
ever foundation there may be tor the statement as to the 
avangement of the chorus, the account of its efifect seems 
worthy of little credit. See Hermann, De Choro Eumenidum 
^scbyli Dissert, i. Opuscula, voL ii.p. 128— 138.— T^veii: . 
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designed to maintain public moralsy we must al- 
ways have reference to those ages in which 

HctnriB 

the old constitution' was still held in honour. 
From the time that Pericles set an example of dis- 
regard of the antient severity, immorality gained 
ground. Yet it would be difficult to find any au- 
thentic sources to show that it ever reached the 
height it has attained in our great cities, where mar- 
ried women invade the province, and share the gains 
of courtesans. If a woman in Athens fell into the 
class of HetaeroB and sold her person, she lust her civic 
Tights ; and this had some effect in preserving public 
morals. In Alcibiades' days when the familiarity 
with Asiatic manners had some iufluence, complaints 
of the oppressive yoke of marriage became more 
frequent, and the seductions of the accomplished 
HettersB more remarkable and successful; especially 
since poets and philosophers contributed to the cul- 
tivation of their minds ; the grace of which . gave 
to their attachments — sometimes unafifectedly con- 
stant — a charm that exalted a connexion, originally 
formed for momentary enjoyment, into a true and 
noble friendship. The names of Aspasia, of Lais 
of Corinth, Phryne of Thespiie, Myrina of Samos, 
of Pythionice, all of whom exercised considerable 
influence on the character and the destiny of Athens, 
will for ever occupy a place in history ; nor can the 
domestic history of Athens, and the existence of her 
citizens, ever be properly understood by any one who 
thinks these women — the companions of the men 
in all their hours of pleasure and revelry, and, at 
length, the models upon which the matrons fashioned 
themselves—- unworthy of his attention. 
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When we coDsider the encoraragemeDt given to 
Athenian h^hits of voluptuous effcBdiDacy by such 
character. |)rilliaiit examples, and the apology thej 
found in the influence of the climate, "we are asto- 
nished at the vigour and manliness of individual ex- 
amples, and at the pure sublimity of those works of art 
which prove true elevation to the region of the Great 
and the Beautiful, far more conclusively than a cloud 
of witnesses. Here we have ocular and undeniable 
proof of the influences of an all-pervading, all-en* 
larging public life, in which the knowledge of one 
became the property of all ; and of the boundless 
advantages of an education which developed the phy- 
sical, no less than the moral powers <^ man. 

The boys of Athens were generally taken from the 
Education GyuBBceum in their seventh year. ,They 
of boys. -v^ere then committed to the care of two 
masters, the one for bodily, the other for mental, exer- 
cises. Reading and writing, and reciting by heart 
passages of the greatest poets, from Homer dowB« 
wards, were the exercises by which the latter — ^the 
grammatist — aroused the intellectual faculties of his 
pupil. 

Gymnastics embraced, as parts of liberal education 
irpofrf eXtv^iptos)^ hunting and riding. After the 
instructions of the grammatist, music followed; not 
the mere arts of playing and singing, but the culti- 
vation of the moral sentiments by means of har- 
mony and measure. This was even prescribed in the 
laws of Solon ; though Aristotle affirms, that the love 
for music was not widely difiused till after the Per- 
sian war. Prizes were given to the boys who excelled 
in singing the lyric poems of Solon at festivals; for 
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singing and playing on the lyre were esteemed accom- 
plishments necessary to a highly educated man. 
Arithmetic and geometry were taught to all ; and at 
a later period, drawing and painting were compre- 
hended within the circle of a liberal education. 
These branches of instruction taken together formed 
the eyKvKXia naL^evfjtara. 

But in a free state like Athens, the talent of public 
speaking necessarily acquired an import- 
ance which no other could possess. This 
sprang into existence at the moment when Athens, 
flushed with her recent victory over the barbarians, 
"became, as it were, the Greece of Greece ('EXXa^oc 
'EXXac). In this moment of triumph, the antique 
simplicity and reserve gave way to the desire to shine, 
to the eagerness for posts of honour, the impatience 
to obtain distinction in the assembly of the people, 
the struggle for victory in the courts of justice : these 
laid the foundation of the influence which a po- 
lished and vigorous expression is certain to exercise, 
even over the rudest spirits. It was, moreover, just 
at this period that the insufficiency of the philo- 
sophical doctrines of the Ionic and Pythagorean 
schools began to be generally recognised ; that the 
great questions concerning the ultimate grounds 
and reality of our perceptions were agitated anew ; 
that efforts were made to clear up the distinction 
between perceptions by the senses, and truths appre- 
liended by the reason : and thus arose a dialectic 
which was by no means confined to the schools, but 
was applied to the daily business of life. 

The first remarkable beginnings of this popular 
eloquence are, by the common consent of all authorities, 
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ascribed to Pericles; but the full power of oratory as 
reduced to an art was first wielded by Gorgias of 
Leontium "^ ; and the language which had been 
moulded and adorned by epic and lyric poets and by 
sages was suddenly fashioned to grammatical acute- 
ness, and to the subtlest expression of ideas, con- 
veyed to the ear with all the pomp of sound. Not 
only what . was said, but the manner of saying it, 
became the subject of scienti6c culture. It is not 
astonishing that a verbal blunder made by the actor 
Hegelochus, in a line of Euripides, furnished matter 
of jesting for years, to a public trained to such an 
exquisite delicacy of organ f. But this afforded to 
the sophists the means of introducing their system, 
which entirely altered the mode of transacting pub- 
lic business, and the training deemed essential to 
the citizens and legislators of a free state. The 
Athenian youth, captivated by the charms of an or- 
nate style of oratory, which brought down every thing 
to the level of common-places tricked out by a vivid 
and excitable imagination, audaciously disregarded 
the sages who had heretofore been their teachers and 
patterns. This drew upon the sophists a numerous 
body of formidable opponents (among whom Socrates 
.may be named as the foremost) from the ranks of the 

* Olymp. 88, 1. 

f In a verse of the Orestes, *E» KuiMi,rm yei^ Mts aZ yuXiii 
i^ai (v. 273), Hegelochus, who acted the part of Orestes, pro- 
nounced the two last words yaXtiv c^S, by which the sense was 
chang^ from '' I see a calm/' into " I see a cat.'* This slight 
error of pronunciation furnished (as Porson remarks) a fertile 
subject of ridicule to the comic poets. Compare Scbaefer, Ap- 
paratus ad Demosthenem, vol. il p. SS^^Thmst. 
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faithful veneratOTB of the antique wisdom. Hence 
Isocrates, who restricted rhetoric to the basiness and 
concerns of state^ to the exclusion of dialectical and 
physical questions, was esteemed its true founder; 
and the art of oratory, thus brought back to its 
genuine, natural, and useful province, acquired an 
advantageous sphere of influence, just at the time 
when the ties of morality began to relax. 

In the direction previously taken by rhetoric, phi- 
losophical investigation was so interwoven with that 
study, that metaphysical and ethical questions (at 
that time more frequently interminable subtleties than 
quickening principles) inevitably occupied a portion 
of the attention. This passion for the investigation 
of problems concerning the essential properties of 
man was at the same time the living source of new 
philosophical systems, which again stimulated the 
more noble qualities of human nature; and, even 
when they represented pleasure as the highest good, 
imposed some check on debasing sensuality, by sub- 
jecting mere enjoyment to certain principles which 
prevented the susceptibility to good from being utterly 
quenched. 

And as the petulant audacity of the Attic glance 
CArrcjcov fiXivofi) was tempered by the consciousness 
of wit and of the highest cultivation, so even the faults 
and vices of the Athenians were covered beneath the 
graceful, though often indeed transparent, folds of 
the veil of the Charis. 
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Until the close of the Persian war, the primitive 
institutions and manners of Athens subsisted in a 
nearly unaltered state. During this period of her 
history, the morality of the people was upheld by 
certain rules derived from the early agrarian religion 
of the Pelasgians. The holy reverence for natural 
manners which that religion inculcated was the most 
beneficial part of its brilliant mythical system. 

Athene, the patron goddess of the citadel, where 
her temple and her image had stood from the remotest 
ages, is the divinity to whom the series of the earliest 
legends is attached. Connected with her in dim 
and awful traditions, the high antiquity of which is 
always perceptible, are Hephaestus and Hermes, and 
Poseidon, who was worshipped by the Eteobutadae 
imder the name of Erechtheus. The acute in- 
quirer will discover, through the mist of fable, 
allusions to those operations and blessings of nature 
to which the national existence of the old Pelasgians 
was intimately attached. 
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The deities who presided over agriculture -were 
liie daughters of Gecrops, who are called 
the earliest priestesses of Pallas ; Agraulos^ Cities. 
Fandrosos, and Hers^ — oames which nearly 
coincide in meaning with the Attic Hours, Thallo 
and Carpo. They nourish the earth-horn Erich- 
thonius, — ^the com springing from the ground when 
the seed has rotted, the offspring of the warmth of 
earth and the mildness of ether: and thus arose 
the legend, afterwards disfigured, of the embraces 
(ifjooc ya fio^) of Hephaestus and Pallas. It is to he 
observed, that the nature of these Agraulian virgins 
entirely agrees with that of the primitive Pallas, who 
is herself described as Pandrosps, as Agraulos, and as 
Budeia; and again, that the conception of her differs 
little from that of Demeter, who, in common with 
Pallas, is the bearer of the Groi^on's head. The idea 
which the Eleusinians formed of Demeter, Hades, 
and Persephone, as patrons of husbandry, was the 
same as that entertained by the Athenians, of Pallas, 
Hephftstus, and Erichthonius. The former bestowed 
the temperate warmth of the air and the fertilizing 
moonlight; hence the Athenians celebrated their 
rites, like those of other light-giving deities, with 
torch-festivals ; and hence, on the coins anterior to 
the time of Pericles, we find a moon together with 
the owl and the diota. 

Agriculture itself was invested' with a re%iou8 
character. Whatever was regarded as a necessary 
condition to its prosperity, we find veiled under 
the names used to denote the goddess of the 
citadel. We observe too that Erechtheus has a 
place in her temple ; and her contest with Poseidon, 

t2 
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which admits of local inteq)retation8, attests the 
varied aspects and relations with which, the profound 
and contemplative spirit of the Pelasgians delighted 
to invest their revered patroness. 

More .recent in date, and essentially different in 
Deities pre. ^^^^^ wholc colouring, are the legends con- 
sidingover nectod with the names of Xuthus, Ion, 

arms and ' ' 

cities. iEgeus, and Theseus. The tendency of 
these is to celebrate warlike exploits and civil insti- 
tutions. They are connected with the worship of 
Apollo, and with that of Poseidon, in whose honour 
the kindred Ionic tribes had instituted Poseidonia 
and Panionia. 

The temples sacred to this mythical group, the 
Pythium, Delphinium, and Olympieum, were situated 
in the. lower town; the elder Pallas had possession 
of the citadel. It is, however, difficult accurately to 
discern from the accounts of poets and rhetoricians, 
who delighted to obtain for the more recent legends 
the veneration naturally inspired by remote antiquity, 
vrhart belonged to the Erechthidian, and what ^ the 
Ionic mythology; and the contradiction opposed to 
sdme accounts and attempts at explanation need 
therefore excite no surprise. 

The religious rites of the agrarian gods to which 

Sacerdotal '^^ ^^^^ alluded abovc, had been committed 
families. \yy ^]jg Athenians to the family of the £teo- 

butadse. The two opinions on the relations of such 
sacerdotal races have not been entirely conciliated. It 
is not clear whether they originally subsisted as a 
caste, severed from'all others ; or whether the priestly 
dignity was originally blended with that of patriarch 
and prince in such a manner, that every tribe which 
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had a chief had necessarily a priest, and the dele- 
gatii^ the sacerdotal ofiBice exclusively to certain 
clans or families was an institution of later times. 
The latter opinion is now the most generally received. 

Only one family is known to have existed in Attica 
in the form of a caste dedicated to the priesthood — 
the Eumolpidae, hereditary priests of Eleusis, of 
Thracian extraction. All other clans had among 
them some individual who devoted himself to the 
priesthood; but his kinsmen followed their own 
avocations, except on solemn occasions, when they 
were summoned to take part in the religious, pro- 
cessions. 

The sacrifices called orgeonic* were provided by a 
clan, a phratria, or any other body or com- orgeonic 
pany, in contradistinction from the state •««'r*fice«. 
sacrifices. If a clan which offered sacrifices is to be 
described as a sacerdotal one, we must include under 
that denomination not only the Butadce, but the 
Ceryces (ir^pvicec), who enjoyed peculiar privileges at 
the mysteries of Eleusis; and the Eleusinian family 
of the Hipponici, who carried the torches at the 
mysteries ; an honour which, after the extinction of 
that family, devolved on the Lycomidae. The names 
of these clans indicate occupations which were of 
importance in the heroic ages ; but there was only 
one Hieroceryx in the clan of the Ceryces. 

With the lapse of time, those among the orgeonic 
or gentile sacrifices which were the objects of peculiar 
resort, gradually grew into public ones ; but the direc- 
tion of the ceremony remained with the race which 

* From tf^^^iftfvir, those who combiaed to offer sacrifices, 
whether they were of the same kindred or not. 
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had first learned to propitiate tbe gods by it, after it 
bad been transferred to the temples of the state. In 
this way the sacrifices to Athen^ Polias and Erech- 
theos were in the hands of the Eteobutade. This fa- 
mily originally belonged to the phyle of the Geleontes, 
but by their residence in the city among the Enpar 
tridse, they acquired a consideration not inferior to 
that enjoyed by the Alcmseonidae, the Codridae, Ac. 
Nevertheless, the phratria of the Bntadae mcluded 
several plebeian families, which affords the best con- 
futation of their supposed Eupatrid rank. 

The priesthood was determined among the Botade 
by lot ; but the person thus chosen was at 
liberty to exchange with another member 
of the same clan. The office of torch-bearer and of 
sacred herald at the clan-sacrifices descended from 
father to son. An unmarried or widowed matron of 
the clan of the Eteobutadae, who lived in the teDOfile 
and received maintenance and gifts of honour (ycfNc) 
from the ptate, officiated as priestess of Athene PoUaa; 
a man of the same tribe, as j^est <^ Erechtheus 
(Poseidon). 

The festivals which were dignified by the presence 
of this priestess, remarkable for the stateliness of her 
dress, — the Ersephoria and the Scirophoria— affoid 
still further indications of that primitive and mystical 
character which we have already spoken of as distbi- 
guishiog the ancient agrarian worship. Four girls, 
under eleven years of age, were ahnt up for a whc4e 
year with the priestess in the Acropohs,. and em- 
ployed in weaving the Panathoraic pepli». In the 
former of these festivals, two of them carried the gifts 
(epaai) carefully concealed in a basket, to a cavern. 
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firam wliidL their Bucceaeorft in office, laden with new 
gilb, again ascended to the citadel. At the Sciro- 
phoria, the prieaU of Athene Poliaa, £rechtheiis» and 
Helios, went in procession from the temple in the 
Acropolis, escorted by the whole dan, to Scirus, a 
£eld near the city on the Eleusinian way ; in which, 
accordii^ to tradition, the first seed was committed 
to the earth. 

As other phylse rose to importance, the charac- 
teristics of their occupations were respectively at- 
tributed to Athene. She was Ergan^ to the artisans, 
Promachos to the warriors, Budeia to the herds- 
men. But the higher importance for so many 
reasons attached to husbandry, gave to all the fes- 
tivals which had any reference to that, a more sacred 
character. 

Zeus, the protector of the labouring ox, was ac- 
cordingly, at a subsequent period, included in ^ 
the ancient festivals of thanksgiving. The 
Diipoha,or Buphonia, celebrated the second day after 
the Scirophoria, were sacred to him, and were also 
under the conduct of the Butadae. Symbolical acts 
seem here to have been intended to recall the times 
when husbandry not only first united man to his fellow 
xnan» but gave security to the life of the patient 
beast which he made the companion of his toils. 
Thus, for example, the hatchet with which the sacri- 
ficial ox had been felled was ..thrown into the sea, 
according to the direction of the Prytanes, and the 
Bu^pus who slew him was obliged to fiee. It is not 
clear when this sacrifice was celebrated. Even on 
the altar of the guardian Zeus in the citadel, no 
living thing was offered, and no wine poured out. 
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But as rites of family worship lay at the foundation 
of these usages, they were, though not absolutely 
myBtical, yet le«i obvious to the eyes of the many 
than the national rites. Our information even oon^ 
ceming the Butadae is not very copious. 

In the course of time the Panathensea became 
the most splendid of all the Athenian 
festivals. They originally bore traditional 
reference to Erechtheus, but derived their real im- 
portance from the union of all the Attic tribes round 
a common centre, which was effected by Theseus. 
The annual Panathensa must here be distinguished 
from the great pentaeteric Panathensea. Even the 
lesser festivals directed by the athlothetie were 
embellished by gymnic games, horsemanship, and 
by music. A wreath of the sacred olive-tree gathered 
in the Academy, and a pitcher of the sacred oil (rov 
ABivt^ey a^Xov cfti), was the prize of the victor. At 
these festivals also, a peplus, embroidered with the 
combat of the goddess with the giant Asterius, was 
carried in solemn procession to Athene Polias, by 
the wives of the citizens. 

All these ceremonies were, however, grander and 
more solemn at the great Panathensea which occurred 
in the third year of every Olympiad, in Hecatom- 
bceon, the month which follows the summer solstice. 
Gymnic games, processions on horseback, sword 
dances, mimic representations of the battles of the 
Giants, and lastly, since the time of Pericles, contests 
between the citharoedi and rhapsodists in the Odeum 
built for the purpose, occupied the days devoted to sa- 
crificial rites. This gave occasion to that solemn pro- 
cession^ of which the frieze of the Parthenon, brought 
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by Lord El^n from Athens to London, conveys a 
much more distinct idea than any description can do. 
Youths on horseback, cars in which the statues of the 
Gods were drawn, Athenian matrons walking in pairs, 
two Canephone, the wives and daughters pf the 
MetGeci, oirrying the canopies, seats and yesseb 
after the matrons {tncaftf^ptlyj v^pia^pclv, ffjcm* 
^if^opciy), Ephebi and Gymnasiarchs, and lastly, 
the decorated victims furnished by the allied cities, 
went from Ceramicus up to, the temple of the god- 
dess of the citadel, bearing the sacred peplus, which 
represented the battle with the giant and was woven 
in the temple itself. During a part of the procession, 
this peplus was fastened as a sail, to a ship drawn on 
rollers ; it was then again taken off and put on the 
goddess who was laid on a bed of flowers. In the 
evening a torch-race was connected with the festival 
(Xa/Lixa^ov^oc ayctfi^, XafiitaSofo^la^ and subsequent 
to the time ^Socrates, it was performed on horseback. 
The art in this race was, to carry the wax torches so 
that when running at full speed they should not be 
blown out. On these occasions the race-ground was 
always lighted up. 

As Theseus strove to hallow the political union of 
all the demi by means of the Panathensea, so each 
individual festival was intended to combine all the 
peculiar characters under which the Athenians adored 
the patroness of their city ; thence the peplus, the 
warlike games and the torch-race. But the Thesmo* 
phoria and Eleusinia, Gerealian festivals celebrated at 
Athens at the charge of the state, preserved a purely 
agrarian character. Of neither, however, is there a 
satisfactory account in any trustworthy author. 
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Of a atiU eaorlier dale were the Tbesnu^horia^ 
Thesmo- ^bicb^ ftftsr tbe establislunent of peace be- 
phoria. tweeii Athens an4 filensia, w»e also placed 
under tbe direction oi the £amolpid«. According 
to all existing evidence, they were celebrated in the 
month Pyauepsion, which corresponds to our October. 
But the accounts of their duration are so vague, 
that opinions diff» as to whether they lasted three 
or five days. According to recent researches, it ap- 
pears that the three days of the festival were pre- 
ceded by a day of preparation (uvo^oc, the 11th of 
Pyanepsion), on which the tables of the laws were 
brought to Eleusis, where the women who cele- 
brated the festival ahme (the Thesniophoriazuste) 
remained for three days, excluding the female 
slaves. On tbe l&th of Pyanepsion they returned to 
Athens (cad^o^oc) : the 16th was a day of fasting; 
the 17tb was the day designated as Kalligeneia, on 
which sacrifices were made to Demeter, to Kora, to 
Pluto^ to Kalligeneia, a mystic nurse or C(»npanion 
of Demeter, and to the nourishing earth. In Athena 
the women celebrated the festival in the Thesmo* 
phorium, a building consecrated, to the purpoee, 
under the direction of dp^reipaA, or women selected 
two from each tribe. It was necessary that they 
should be <^ l^timaite birth and lawfully married ; 
b«t to certaiii ceremonies in the temple virgins only 
were admitted. From the imperfect accounts of the 
ceremonies, which appear to have had reference to the 
institution of civil laws, the purposes of maniage, 
and the seed sown in autumn i^fOTOf\ we can only 
know that strict continence {iLyvivtir) was the pre* 
paratioD; that during the festival the women sat on 
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herbs which tend to allay the puskm of love, and 
that the interrak oi the ceremonies were enlivened by 
jokes, games, and dances which were often not very 
decorous. On the fast-day the initiated women fol* 
lowed the car containing the sacred basket, bare- 
foot;, by the side went virgins carrying vessels, and 
thus they walked in procession between the Thesr 
mophorium and the Prytaneum* During a festival of 
such importance, the expenses of which were defrayed 
as a liturgy, the courts were, as usual, closed, and an 
exjuatory sacrifice at the end of the ceremonies (iiy/i^a) 
appeased the goddess for any imintentional offences. 
The Eleusinia appear to have been still more de- 
cidedly a state^festival; the Attk tradititms, ^. , . 
however, do not agree in their accounts of 
their origiu. That a war had been waged between 
Athens and Eleusis^ between Erechtheus and Eumol- 
pus, was well known. The descendants of Thracia^ 
colonists at Eleusis fonned a party, headed by 
Eumolpus, which laid hereditary claim to Athena. 
It is very jHrobable that Triptolemus belonged to 
this party ; for his grandson, the younger Eumolpus, 
a son of Ceryx, is supposed to be the founder of 
the mysteries; and the worsliip of Triptolemus, to 
whom the Athenians ascribed the first cultivation 
of com, by the Eumolpidse and Ceryces, who |H*e- 
sided over the celebration of the Eleusinia, may 
be thus explained. The original festivals of thanks- 
giving after the harvest, which, cm account of the 
sanctity of the goddesses, were respected even by 
the enemy, were gradually approximated to these in 
form. But, at a very early period, initiation to the 
mysteries appears to have been the exclusive pri- 
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vilege of the Greeks, and denied to all barbarians ; 
especially since the Persians had committed great 
devastations by fire. In the Eleusinia, as well as in 
the Panathensea, we must distinguish the greater and 
the lesser. As to the time of their celebration, opinions 
differ. The lesser were celebrated annually in An- 
thesterion (the Greek beginning of spring, corre- 
sponding to February) ; the greater also annually, in 
BoSdromion (about September) ; and it seetns pro- 
bable that an observance of the seasons of the year 
was connected with it. The lesser festival was cele- 



brated at Agrse, a demus on the Ilyssus, at the dis- 
tance of three stadia from Athens (thence ra Iv 
'*Aypaic); this too was preceded by fasting. Puri- 
fication by water prepared the novice, who stood 
upon the skins of animals and swore the oath of 
secrecy to the mystagogue ; whereupon the formula 
of recognition was taught him : *^ I have drunk the 
mixed draught, I have taken the goblet out of the 
chest, and according to the rite laid it on the basket, 
and then taken it out and laid it back into the 
chest.** These lesser mysteries were only prelimi- 
nary (TrpoKa^apiTiCi irpoayvivtric) ; the persons initiated 
in them were called Mystie {fivtrrai.) 

Whether, however, one of the Mystae could be- 
come an Epopt (i. e. one of the initiated into the 
greater Eleusinian mysteries), after the lapse of one 
year, or whether a longer time of probation was ne- 
cessary, is a question concerning which opinions are 
nearly equally divided. The greater ceremonies 
were held in such veneration, that the name fivffrjjpia 
or reXerai was generally applied expressly to them ; 
and Athenians, however widely dispersed, seem to 
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have congregated at their celebration. The begiii- 
ning of the solemnity, according to the most accurate 
calculation, fell on the 1 5th of Bo6dromion. A day 
of preliminary ceremonies (ayv/>/AO()y at which the 
Mystie (the initiated in the lesser rites) assembled in 
the Eleusinium at Athens, was reckoned as the first 
day. At this meeting none but the Trpwroi could be 
present. The second day was occupied in a proces* 
sion to the sea for the purification of the initiated ; 
hence the name of the day, &\aie fiverau The third 
seems to have been a day of fasting, closed in the 
evening with the mixed draught and the poppy cakes, 
after which, as Creuzer thinks, came the ceremony 
of covering the bridal couch of Persephone with 
purple. Concerning the following day, we are in 
total uncertainty; perhaps a sacrifice to Demeter 
and Kora, and the dance at the fountain Kallichorus. 
The fifth day was called, from a procession with 
torches, in which the initiated walked two and two 
in silence to the temple, Xa/xird^ciiv hf^^p^t the day of 
torches. The Daduchus led the way, bearing a torch. 
The scene of all these solemnities was Athei^s. 

It was not until the sixth day, which took its 
name from lacchus, the nurseling of Ceres, that they 
were transferred to Eleusis. In festal pomp, crowned 
with myrtle wreaths, and frequently calling aloud 
upon lacchus (catc^a^^cv), the initiated marched along 
the magnificent road from the outer Ceramicus, 
the point at which so many sacred processions began 
or ended ; passing through the sacred gate on the 
Upa uyoBocj which was decorated with numerous 
monuments, and the pavement of which may still be 
discerned, they reached the magnificent temple of 
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EleasiB, converted by Ictinas, ^e aichitect of tke 
Propylsea, under the direction of Pericles, into tlie 
yastest and mo8t remarkable sanctuary of Greece.' 

The last solemnity, the Epopteia, probably took 
place the • same night. The Hieioceryx called 
aloud to the profane to depart ; the torches were in- 
stantly extinguished, and the examinations began. 
They took place m the propylaea, the remains of 
which still attest the inaccessible character of the 
building. Then followed darkening, sadden hghc, 
thunder, alternations of sweet and fearful sounds, 
and lastly, the introduction to the light (^tin-aywyia), 
in the midst of which the statue of the goddess ap- 
peared, and in which a view (airroif^ta) of the perfect 
beatitude resulting from a union with the Gods was 
granted to the initiated*. 

On the following day, the seventh, it seems that 
the initiated returned home, halting at certain ap- 
pointed stations. The most remaricable ceremony, 
after the repose under the fig-tree, was that of the 
sports at the bridge over the Cephissus (the yc^pur- 
fjios). The most unbridled licence of language 
was not only permitted, but rewarded with a fillet. 
This custom is thought to have been in commemora- 
tion of the female slave lambe, or Baubo, who com- 
f<»ted the mourning Demeter. 

* Since the time of Meursius the opinion has prevailed 
that, at the close of these cereraonies, the initiated were so- 
lemnly dismissed hy the Hieroceryx with the strange words, 
Ktf^^ 4iHr«^ the derivation of which was songht by some in 
Peisian, by others in Sanscrit, till at length Lobeck showed 
that the passage in Hesychius, the source of this discovery, had 
no relation to the mysteries. See Lobeck's AglaophamuS| p. 
775 — 81, and Foreign Quarterly Review, voUviL p. 52. 
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The eighth day, Epidauria, perfamps an addkioa 
made in the times when sacred festivals were aiin* 
trarily extended or altered, was a sort of supplemen- 
tary initiatioa for the sake o£ those who came too late. 
The ninth, PlemochoS, so called after a vase out of 
which libations were poured, as closing ceremony of 
the festival, was perhaps kept with gymnic games, at 
the period when they were made to form part of 
every solemnity ; although some suppose these games 
to have taken place on the seventh day. 

Hie latest researches of travellers into the local 
peculiarities of Eleusis prove how skilfully the nature 
of the ground was turned to the accoimt of these 
scenic ceremonies. There are old proverbs extant 
which afford evidence of the cheerful impression they 
made on those admitted to tliem *. The universally 
diffused opinion of the advantages which the initiated 
would enjoy in another life — for example, they were 
to sit on the seats of honour {wpotd^a), while others 
la^ in the mud {er /Sop/Sop^) — ^rendered the initiation 
a universal custom at Athens. It was probably the 
more popular among all ages and sexes, in conse- 
quence of its originally costing nothing. Subsequent 
to the time of Aristogiton some money was demanded, 
but it did not exceed the cost of the sacrifice of a 
sucking pig. A few philosophers (among whom 
was Socrates) alone ventured to contemn the mys- 
teries. A peculiar diet, splendid dresses and orna- 
ments which were worn till they were entirely unpro- 
ducible, and were then used as votive offerings, — 
or as swaddling bands — formed parts of the ritual 
of the initiated, which the Eumolpidse handed down 
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in unimtten laws, probably 'as tradiMons of their 
order. 

The admissioii to the sacerdotal dignity seems to 
have been granted only on certain condi- 
t^^^ tions. The Eumolpid hierophant {Upo- 
^vnyc, fivffraywyoc, irpo04rf/c), the high 
priest of Attica, who was guardian of the last and 
profoundest secrets, and who held his office for life, 
could not be elected to his high station till he was 
of adyanced age, and had irreproachably filled seve- 
ral sacerdotal offices. He was permitted to marry 
but once. The Daduchus, who, as well as the 
Hierophant, wore the diadem, was subject to the 
Dokimasia. All the other priests wore simply a 
myrtle wreath. The numerous servants of the temple 
were not permitted to enter the holy place, nor to 
go beyond the entrance of the sanctuary. 

When Hadrian was initiated, the rites were per* 
formed by a Hierophanitis, whose chief assistant was 
of the family of the Phyllidie. Indeed it is not hn- 
probable that, from the time the dates of the festi- 
vals were altered, in compliance with the wishes of 
Demetrius, various deviations from the original forms 
may have been introduced. 

Desecration of the mysteries was punished with 

death and confiscation. Betrayal of the 

fti^inst secrets, celebration of the mysteries in 

e gion. pjj^ggg jj^|. dedicated to the purpose, or 

admission of strangers, were reckoned as desecration, 
and gave occasion to an Eisangelia, which was de- 
cided by the Areopagus, or by the assembly of the 
people, according to the aspect under which the 
offence was viewed. In individual cases connected 
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with religion, the Eumolpidse, and probably, together 
with them, the Ceryces, had the Hegemony ; but we 
may assume that they inflicted only ecclesiastical 
punishments (if we may use. the expression), and 
indeed had. not the power of inflicting civil ones. 

Whether these mysteries exercised the salutary 
influence on morals which many authors, -fnoni 
ancient and modem, have ascribed to them, ff*^^ ^^ 

' ' the mys- 

is a question which the calmer investiga- ^^^ 
tions of recent times would incline us to answer in 
the negative. The doctrines which could be thus 
conveyed were despised by the high-minded philo- 
sophers who laboured to render similar truths the 
property of the world, and to free science from the 
obstacles opposed to its diffusion; they held that 
these gaudy and dearly bought symbols and cere- 
monies were rather a source of amusement than a 
support to morality, and that they were to be rejected 
altogether. When therefore the £mperor Theodosius 
forbade the celebratioa of the Eleusinia, in the year 
381 A. D., the form, as in other instances we have 
noted, had already lost its spirit. In 396, Alaric 
partly destroyed the deserted temple. 

If Solon's sacred ordinances (icvp/Seic), which 
dirocted the. sacrifices and festivals, had cog„e^on 
been preserved, or even if we were better J>«tw«en re- 

ligious and 

acquainted with the periods appointed by social iiuti- 
ancient laws and oracles for the celebration 
of the festivals at the expense of the state (the 
hiiJtoTtSai lepd and the ^i|/ioreXcAc cofirai), we should 
be able better to understand many circumstances 
concerning the original developement of the state, 
and its agrarian religion. Even the internal con 

z 
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Xkexioii wliicli existed between the nghts of dtizes- 
sbip and die worship of Zeits Herkeios and ApoUo 
Patrioe; between the right to contract mannge and 
the Arkteia ; between the Ephebia and the featiYal 
of Aglaurosy &c., would become move dear to us 
than it hat as yet been made by the acute researches 
of modern writers on mythology. Wast of space 
prevents ns from going into a More minute exami- 
nation of these festal periods and their mythical 
groundwork, or their rdadon to the mode of life in 
Attica. 

Geminus asserts that the Greeks were enjoined to 
Dates of the Celebrate the same fiestivals at the same 

feativau. periods of the moon's ^e, and the same 
seasons of the year. In order not to mistake a 
festival day, they especially observed the day on 
which the new moon was first visible in the evening 
twilight, and this day was the beginning of a month 
— povfiifi^ia. But most festivals, as, for example, the 
Eleusinia and Thesmophoria, began when the moon 
was at full, hxofifivia. The seasons were regulated 
by the appearance of the most brilliant of the fixed 
stars, which marked the agrarian epochs and the 
times favourable to navigation. The year began 
with the entrance of the son into Aries ; the civil 
day, with the setting of the sun. 

But the diffieulties which the Athenians experienced 
in reconciling the differences in their months and 
years resulting from the varioui^ phases of the moon, 
with the periods of the sun's course, were hardly ao 
great as those which modem critics have found in the 
attempt to distribute the festivals known to have 
existed in the 354 days of the lunar year and its 
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twelve months*, over tbe intercalary period wlikh 
occurred every third year. 

The Leniean festival of Dionysus, the time for 
which seems to have been marked by nature, has, 
more especially, been the subject of much research. 

A festival commonly distinguished as the rural 
Dionysia (^onitria ra xar* oypowc) was ^, 

1 * -. . -^ . -. r * T^ Diony«ia. 

celebrated m Poseideon (about our Decem- 
ber), in honour of the Eleutherian Bacchus, in the 
several villages, before Theseus concentrated the 
mcred buildings around the Prytaneum. It was 
the time of the vintage, which fell ]ate in Attica, 
where it was the custom, as it is now in Hungary, 
to let the grapes hang very long. In Anthesterion, 
corresponding to our February, there was a second ; 
on the first day of which (irt^oiyta), the vats were 
opened ; on the second, new wine drunk (x^c) ; on 
the third (x^r/ooc), mystical symbolic rites celebrated 
in memory of the cultivation of the vine. This 
festival was called Anthesteria. 

After the consolidation of the central city of Attica, 
these separate rural Dionysia were united into one 
^eat general festival, which was called the grand or 
city Dionysia (ra fieyaXa, ra kv Acrrf c, ra lear' fi^rw), 
in contradistinction from the rural Dionysia above 
mentioned {I^iovitria ra car' dypovg). Partly, how- 
ever, from the variations in the Athenian calendar, 
partly because the month next to Poseideon was 
already occupied with Dionysian festivals, this was 

* The names of these months are, Hecatombson, Meta- 
geitnion, Boedromion, Pyanepsion, MsBmacterion, Poseideon, 
Gamelion, Anthesterion^ Elaphebolion, Munychion, Tharge- 
lion, Scirophorion. 

z2 
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transfetred to Elaphebolion, which corresponds to 
our March. 

We ought to observe that between these aboTC 
I named feasts of Bacchus, falls another, 

attached to the spot where the first wine^ 
press in Attica was constructed, south of the citadel 
Cecropia, within the city, where a theatre was after- 
wards built. The place where stood the wine-press 
of the dwellers around the Cecropia (Lenaeum), was 
originally a hamlet lying without the city, but at a 
later period united to it. Some rather vague expres- 
sions of the ancients excited in the scholars of mo- 
dern times the suspicion, that the festival celebrated 
there, the Lensea, was the same as the rural Dio- 
nysia; others thought that it coincided with the Au- 
thesteria, and formed but one with that ; till Bockh, 
in his acute and learned analysis, showed that this 
feast of the wine-press (Lensea) was a fourth and 
distinct festival, representing the cultivation of the 
vine, and the preparation of wine; and that it should 
be fixed on the 20th of Gamelion, our January. 
For at that season the grapes left on the vines, 
mellowed by frost, yielded the most spirited must, 
which was called ambrosia. These Lenaea, which, 
on account of the primitive, and as it seems uni- 
versal, custom of mixing water with wine, were ce- 
lebrated in the marshes at the foot of the Acropolis, 
unquestionably formed part of the most ancient fes- 
tivals of the Attic state ; and the Anthesteria, from 
their important relation to the cultivation of the vine, 
were united with the rural Dionysia, the feast of the 
vintage. 

Other villages had had similar festivals, but the 
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preponderance of Cecropia, after it became the ca- 
pital citjy gave permanency to those alone vhich 
were connected with it, and some few others, like 
those in firam-on. The city Dionysia were, however, 
of a later date*. 

* On Boekh'i investi^tions reipecting the Attic festivals 
of Dionysttiy tee the Philological Muieum> vol. ii. p. 273«— 
7Van«/. 
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Chapter XX* 

Dionysiac festivals— Dithyrambic choruses— Origin and progren of 
tragedy— Pratinas — Phrynichus — JEschylus — Theatrical costame — 
Theatres— Tetralogy — Judges of the drama— Dramatic represen- 
tations — Satyric drama — Origin of comedy — Its connexion with 
democracy — Aristophanes— Hilarotragedies — Freedom of the drama 
^Superstitious practices — Rites of Sepulture — Sacred vases. 

The peculiar and invariable characteristic of all the 
Dionysiac festivals, mentioned at the close of the fore- 
going chapter, was, as will readily be imagined, the 
joyousness and mirth which are the fairest gifts of 
the god in whose honour they were held, — ^the dis- 
penser of freedom, the deliverer from sorrow and care. 
Their celebration was marked by gaiety and pleasure, 
and even the fetters of slavery were loosed at the re- 
currence of the Anthesteria and the Dionysia. Ban- 
quets were given at the festival of the vintage, the 
viands for which were sent to the giver of the feast ; 
and at the Diasia*, the echo, as it w^ere, of these 
greater festivities, presents were given to the children. 
At the time when Eleutherae, in her hatred against 
Thebes, sought alliance with Athens ; in those semi- 
historical ages, before the invasion of the Heraclidse, 
and after the immigration of the Boeotians from Ame, 

« The Diasia were held on the 23d of the month Anthes- 
terioD, eleven days after the Choes. 
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the aiM»eat statue of wood, which, at tbe annual fea- 
tival of jdie greater DionyBia, was carried fixmi the 
temple of the Etewtherian Dionyaiifl to the chapel in 
the Academy, came, as legends relate, to Athens. 

By these traditioDs, the period of the introduction 
of the greater Diooysia is made known to us. It was 
supposed that the image was unwillingly received, 
and that for this o£Benoe the god visited men with his 
displeasure. 

These have heen assumed as historical groimds for 
the puhlic celebration of the phalhc worship, which 
wias connected with this festival. 

Dithyrambs weie first introdncod at these rural 
feasts ; they were originally the insprations xHtbymnbte 
of the moment, and of the care-destroying, «*»«'»»»«•• 
feeedom-dispensing father (Liher pater, iXevSe^c), 
whose discovery and whose praises they sang. After 
liiem followed songs regularly teamed and artistically 
peifermed by choruses. This soon led to a contest of 
iSiese choral bands, in which an ox was the prize of 
the winner. The chorus {^Kvicktoc) danced in a circte 
around the altar of Bacchus, while another, which 
came and went at intervals, implored the blessing 
of l^e giver of feitility in ithyphallic songs. In order 
to render their songs more gay ai|d attractive, the 
cherus-singere oi the dithyrambs, perhaps feom the 
whim of the moment, assumed the disguise of satyrs. 
fVom tins ciicmnstance we may date a new em fer 
these songs ; the most wanton jests and the wildest 
huffoonery were not only permitted and sanctioned, 
hat almost recommended, by the di^uise assumed; 
and even the applause bestowed on these additions to 
the dithyrambs restricted the latter to soch a degree. 
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that they were gradually abbreviated, and sometimes 
wholly omitted, for the sake of the tragedy. . Such 
was the name given to this addition ; either fiom the 
disguise under which the satyrs concealed themselves 
(rpay^), or from the prize (a he^at, rpayoc) given 
to the victor. Every performer in this chorus of satyrs 
strove to surpass his associates in word or action, and 
did whatever occurred to him at the moment as most 
likely to obtain the prize. 
' Such was the origin of tragedy, the twofold object 
Origin of ^^ ^hich was, to sing dithyrambs, and to 
tragedy, amusc the Spectators with jests and rail- 
lery. It however retained its primitive and especial 
distinction irom the ithyphallic chorus ; that, namely, 
of moving in a circular dance around the altar* of 
Dionysus. Subsequently, the goat was so often 
awarded to the skilful Thespis,. that the contests of 
the individual performers in the chorus of satyrs 
ceased. Thespis, a native of Icaria, an -Attic viUi^ 
in which the Eleutheria were celebrated with unusual 
pomp, and to which Attic tradition ascribed the inven- 
tion of tragedy (though, as we have hinted, falsely), 
altered it only in so far as he introduced an interlo- 
cutor in the pauses of the chorus of satyrs, in order 
to afiford the latter time to rest. Probably it was he 
who first gave the chorus another costume — ^as, hr 
instance, that of Ajaxor of the Centaurs— iaoxder 
more distinctly to mark their connexion with the in* 
terlocutor, who at length, entirely discarding the cha- 
racter of a jester, devoted himself exclusively to grave 
and heroic subjects of mythical story : hence he was 
liable to the proverbial reproof, ** That has nothing 
to do with Dionysus " {ovSivvpoe rqv ^loyvvov). 
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Every step towards artistical perfection gave a 
fireshimpulBetothesaccesaive attempts of progmsof 
the creators of the drama, to refine and ^»8«dy. 
eaudt that love of amoaement and of spectacle in 
which it had ita source. Yet it is difficult to deter- 
mine the several stages of the dramatic art with any 
precision. 

Pratinas seems to have heen the first who entirely 
omitted the satyrs. Phrynichus exhibited the stories 
and the sufferings of old heroes {fivdoi xal vdBii). 
iSlschylus therefore found tragedy* in a 
sufficiently advanced stage to enable him '^ ^ ^'' 
to reduce the dance, which had hitherto consti- 
tuted the principal part of the performance, within 
narrow limits; and to substitute dialogue for the mo« 
nologues of the interlocutors, with which Phrynichus 
had filled the intervals of the dance. iEschylus gave 
to the chorus a closer reference to the two acting and 
speaking personages. This, however, involved the 
important change, that the action and the fable, and 
not the choral song, became the essential part of the 
tragedy. By him, too, the number of the tragic 
chorus t was fixed at twelve. Sophocles, or some im- 
mediate predecessor of his, increased it to fifteen. 

In the third year of the seventy-seventh Olympiad 
a third actor was introduced. This change had been 

* NotwxIhstaDding the assertbna of Horace, it doei not 
appear that, even in the timeof .Thespii, tragedies could have 
been performed in carts ; the stages were probably platforms 
or hustings of boards (Itr' ii^Un), 

f Called by the Greeks rtr^tiyattat, to distinguish it from 
the dithyrambic chorus, which moved in a drde (jtvK>Mf), and 
consisted of fifty persons. 
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prepared iiy the maehineiy of JBnhjlus ; midi as his 
introductioii of the yisyaa of PrenaaetlieuB cfaamed to 
the Tock. Widi vrkat Do le uM i terrors the genius of 
lliat great dramatist iavested tl^se actors — as, £ae 
example, when the Eumenides, fnxn whom the poet 
had as jet taken nothi&g of the horrible character 
and aspect of vampires gorged with human blood, 
ntshed xipon the stage * — ^we learn from traditioa and 
from his own woids. 

Garments reaching to the ankles, broad ginUea, 
Thestricai Bhoes With high cork soles, bnskins bor- 
costame. ^wed from the diess of the Cretan husita- 
man, for the part of the hero ; after Olymp. 80, 2. 
burning torches ; masks inclosing the whole head, 
before and behind; or, occasionally, to piodace a 
still more horrible appearance, the iaoe painted, — 
were among the mechanical tricks lesoited to even 
in liie age of iEschylus, to excite the feelings of the 
audience through the senses ; while the sodden 
appearance of the Furies, the disappearance of the 
ghosts, and even the ruin of Caucasus, were repre- 
sented by mechanical contrivanoes. Machinery oo 
complicated could only exist in a stationary and ai^d 
theatre : such a one had begun to be bnih; in AdwBB 
in consequence of lAtt seats of the spectators having 
given way during the representation of playa of 
iEschylus and of I^iatiaast. 

More exact inspection of the ruins of the ancient 
theatres has tended to correct many of 
the former impressions with respect to 

* See above, p. 316, note, 
t Olymp. 70, 1. 
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tliem. Yet mvcli remains obsenie. Thai we mast 
dtisdnguiah three main diviaioiM — the theatre, pro- 
perly 80 called (the raiaed, or graduated, benches) ; 
the scene, in the strictest sense of the word (the 
wall jbehind the stage); and, lastly, the Mchestra 
(the space enclosed by the semidrcle of graduated 
seats) is ascertained. But the purpose of die 
kgeion (XoyE«»^), which the Romans transkle by 
the word proseemum^ is doubtfiiL The pr^scenimm 
is the space in ftoat of the wail which endoses 
tiie stage opposite to the spectators, and, in so 
ficr, is like the orchestra; but koyuay is the wooden 
stage which was oonstnictM over that space, aad 
upon which the performance took place. In the 
middle of the erdbestra, which was more spacious 
in the Greek than in the Roman theatres^ stood 
the Thymele for the sacrifice offiered to Bacchus: 
the acting diorus too appeared in the oi^diestm, 
above which the logeion was raised ten or twelve 
&et. The decoration of the logeion was always 
the representation of some place in the open aar; 
a forest, a road or ^reet, — laewex of the interior of 
a building. Tlie side entrances (xpooo^oc) led into 
the ovdiestra, out of which theie were steps up to the 
logeion, but arcliitectB are not yet i^reed whither 
tiiese st^ led. Meineke undentands dbe paca- 
so^ta to have been Ihe wardrobe, or dresBing-rooBS. 
There were ^ree doors in the wall at the back^ which 
had a distinct signification. If the actor first cane 
upon the stage through the middle, or royal door, die 
audience instantly knew that he sustained the prin- 
cipal part ; if through either of the sides, or stranger's 
door, a secondary character. The scenery was Tkible 
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through the middle door. Our in^armation on 
this subject is, however, derived rather from the 
Roman than the Greek theatre. Originally the 
scenes were flat paintings pushed on wheels ; after- 
wards they were moved upon rollers or castors (Ikkv^ 
Kktifjta^ if/utrrpd) ; the last improvement was the sub- 
stitution of triangular scenes, the several sides of 
which represented different objects, so that the scene 
was changed by simply turning them round on a 
pivot. These triangles were called veplaicrot. For 
the appearance of the gods, there was an altar-like 
elevation above the proscenium, the theologeion. The 
necessity for rapid chants of scenery was created 
by the vast extent of matter embraced by the trage* 
dies which the poets vied with other in producing. 
There is no evidence whatever that the unity of place* 
which is the creature of French ingenuity, was ever 
observed in the Greek drama, but the change of 
place was more frequently left to the fancy, than 
aided by scenic illusion. The stage remained always 
open ; there was no drop scene. 

In the time of iEschylus, however, the insatiable 

love of shows which characterized the Athe- 

ogy. ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^g 'g y^^Yi known, not satisfied 

with one piece. The poet who aspired to a prize 
was compelled to produce a complete tetralogy,— 
three tragedies and a satyric drama. Sometimes 
these stood in an organic relation to each other; 
sometimes they were perfectly unconnected ; some- 
times they were designed to produce the most striking 
contrasts. It is not known what was the immediate 
cause of a custom which, however early the per* 
fbrmance might begin, must, one would think. We 
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been very fatiguing and inconvenient to the spec- 
tators. It was not till later (probably not till the 
time of the Romans), that an awning (irofKi- 
m-avftd) was stretched over the theatre, properly so 
called, to shelter the audience, who had heretofore 
sat exposed to the sun and the elements. Sophocles, 
indeed, ventured to bring forward a single piece, but 
even after his time tetralogies were performed. 

The judges of the merits of dramatic productions 
were chosen by lot under the direction of pramatic 
the archon; five for comedy, sometimes i^^^' 
more for tragedy, and occasionally, in very remark- 
able cases, as many as ten. . Their judgments, 
however, were sometimes unfairly warped by party 
spirit, or corrupted by favour, and even by bribery. 
In Athens they involved legal prosecution. But when 
the public voice assumed the office of censor, in con- 
sequence of any immoral or irreligious sentiments in 
the piece *, it drew upon the poet the disastrous con- 
sequence of a prosecution for impiety, which was 
tried before the ordinary judges. 

It appears from Buckh's researches, that new tra- 
gedies and comedies were brought out at Dramattc re- 
the great Dionysia, though, whether the P»««nt«»on«. 
latter were all new, is uncertain. Plays which had 
already been acted were performed at the rural Dio- 
nysia: at the Lenaea, also, repetitions, at least in 
part ; at the Anthesteria, besides the mystic repre- 
sentations, parts of the pieces acted at the great 
Dionysia, were read. Poets and actors were always 
paid by the state at Athens; and the poet had 

* As in the celebrated verse of Euripides, *H ^A^rr' Ifimfk^xt 
ii H ^«f Mft¥ft* Uippolyt. 612. 
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Ids mimes assigned to him by loL They were 
always men — ^women never tpppeued on the stag^ 
and the victorieus sr saecessfid Bune was accepted 
ihe next time without eTamination. They reeetved 
^eir instractions immediatdy and solely from the 
poet (fathulam doeere^ ^i^a^Kfcr). It was otherwise 
with regard to the chorus ; the fttmiahiDg of whick 
was entrusted, as a liturgy^ to one of the chwe^ 
selected from the tribes, who, under the direction of 
the poet, caused the band of singers and musicians, 
whom he supplied with all necessaries, to be trained 
by a proper teacher (yppohi^aaKoXos) *. A. tripod, 
which was usually placed as an offering in a little 
chapel built for it, or sometimes on a pillar in the 
street of tripods, was the prize iu these musical 
games: the inscriptions which accompanied these 
tripods made honourable mention of the phyle; of 
the agon in which the victor had conquered; of 
the choregus, who usually belonged to the same 
phyle, and who was always an Athenian; of the 
teacher of the chorus, whose native country was 
sometimes added, as he was not necessarily au Athe- 
nian ; in most cases, of the archon ; and if it was a 
cyclic chorus, of the fluteplayer. 

The fame of the poet was celebrated in the contem- 
poraneous didascalke, which were annually dravm 
up under the superintendence of the magistrates. 
They recorded the titles of the plays which had won 
the prizes, and the names of the unsuccessful com- 
petitors, and formed a sort of theatrical register. 
They also contained an exact statement of the names 

* On the liturgy of the choregia, see above, p. 273. 
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«f the festivalsy of the hest actors, and the Tahie of 
the prizes, down to the third inclusire, whoeh each 
piece carried off. The didaaeaHsewere eoUected, par- 
ticalarlj since the time of Aristotle*, and preserved 
for reference. Suspicion has often been thrown on 
these documents, but their value has been fully ap- 
preciated and established by Bockh, who estimates 
their authenticity as on a level with that of the best 
accredited monuments. 

The rude germ of tragedy, — the chorus sung and 
danced by Satyrs, — ^was first reduced to 
a special form by Pratinas in Phlius, and ^^^^ 
continued from that time to preserve its in- 
dividual character, as a mere afterpiece to the tragedy, 
the melancholy or terrible impressions of whieh its 
object was to obliterate by mimic dance and ludi- 
crous travestie of the tragic fable. 

Tragedy seems to have assumed a different form 
in Sicyon, where Epigenes claimed the honour of 
its invention. Uniting a dithyrambic with a mimetic 
character, it approached more nearly, according to 
BSckh's interpretation of a Boeotian inscription, to 
the lyripal drama of modem times. 

The same exquisite sensibility to art, the same 
unerring taste, and the same festal cus- 
toms, to which tragedy owed its origin, also cjSedy/ 
give birth to comedy, though in another 
part of Greece. The Doric Megara seems justly to 

* Aiistotle himself made a collection of didascaliae, which 
he appears to have illustrated with accounts of the dramatic 
poets recorded in them. See Diogenes Laeitius, v. 26, and 
Menage's note. — Trans/, 
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audieQce finniUar with tbe masterpteces of tiieir fMetp 
would have beea abk to catch the poiiit of tiieit 
rapid and thick-coming allusions; and yet ^e p0et 
who' contended for the prize was compelled to eieite 
a continual sorprke by what needed no explanation 
to reader it intelligible. 

Hie wreath of the sacred olive, and the deUcBciea 
inflnence of ^^ ^^^ fcstftl ban(|iiety whkh were the po^ 
democracy, ^q Qf the favourite, were awarded hf die 
people; to divert the people was, thec^ore, Ms task. 
Though, perhapa, he was so fortimate as to be able 
to calculate with certainty on their quickness ofap- 
)»reheii8io!n, and on thdr appreciation of all the 
laboiu- that he hai undergone to please tfaem, yet it 
must be confessed that it was not an easy lade 
to aatisfy them completely; the fieistidkms taste of 
such an audience was but too quick to mark the 
leadt falling oS in the care of the poet. So reatkas^ 
indeed, was their craving after novelty and> dxanalAc 
excit^aent, that, even aided by the magic of eoeittc 
representation, and by the arts tributary to ike 
drama, he could rarely secnare the fai^Dur «f' the 
sovereign Demus for anyxonsiderable period. Heece, 
he transported his a«dito» from the celestial vegions 
to the abode of Pluto; hence he intioduoed the 
jargon of barbaric neighboura amidst the polished 
phrase of Attic society ; and hence he gratified the 
coarser tastes of hia audiesice by ezhiUtions hom 
whieb modem decency would turn with disgust* 

Modem technical skill has haidfy been aUe io 

Technical iuvcut .any thing of which the rudiments 
Inventions. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^y^^ Greek drama ; and we 

mention the prompter (Wo/SoXevc)) &ud the mute 
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pmmmB of tbe 4ruui (<Bi«^ irpotfwva)— £or wliich 
ibciBed poppeto weie ocicmioadHy MibsUtuted — only 
wm cxanplei Mneng the many tliat migltf be q«oted» 
«f the eKpedieats deriMd to incrciiae the iUusioB. 

If, however, the poet wm m faYOor with the people, 
be was pennitted to eome forward during FrM^on of 
the drama m bb own person, and to give ^«**'*»»- 
hk advice on any subject of public interest, or to 
expaae the fiuiks and weakneaaes of the popular 
kadeia. This addreaa was tenned the Parabasis 
{from wapa^vHr, to come forward). The early 
oamic poets enjoyed the fullest licence of ridiculing 
public men, not only by censuring their measures 
or their character, but even by bringing them on the 
stage as persons of the drama, and by imitating 
thetr voice and bodily peculianties. A legpd restoe* 
tien of this dramatic licence subsequently imposed, 
seems to have applied only ta the practice of intro- 
difciag living men as characters in the comedies, 
aisd not to the most unrestrained ridicule of them by 



name*. 



Even the Gods did not escape the effects of this 
dmaatic licence, and were compelled in their turn 
to endure the gibes of the Athenian comic poets* 
Notwithstanding their deuidamomor'-K word which 
soaic^y admits of translation, inasmuch as it sig- 
nifiea both a religious and a superstitious awe iii the 
divine power — ^the Athenians did not consider it 
blasphemous in Aristophanes to represent Dionysus 
himself as mimicking Hercules in a manner which 

* See Clinion Fast. Hellen. toL ii., preface, p. L^ gqq. on 
the law n^i rtu ft.ii M^^crr! xtt/u/^w* — TraniL 

2a2 
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excited uresiBdble ktiglifer. It is "no where told' 
that the poet wa» prosecuted for impiety on it^eount 
of this piece; his -hfinnless jests troubled no con- 
sciences, ^hich on a more serious occasion* would 
have*been haunted by visions, and would have required 
the atonement of sacrifices, libations, soothsayers; 
and orpheotelests. 

For Athens, which gave birth to men who taiG^ed 
Sapentitious themsclvcs abovc so many traditional 
piacticev. prejudices, and ventured to speculate on 
the loftiest problems of philosophy, also numbered 
among her citizens those who made votive offer- 
ings when an eye or a hand pained them; who 
sent for Telesphonis from Epidaurus, when the' 
native deities did not relieve the disease; at-' 
tempted to charm back the affections of faifhlesd 
lovers, or to urge on hesitating suitors by magic 
songs (fcartx^co'/iot, KaraMtreig)^ and imprecated eini 
on the heads of hated persons by invoking the iii-' 
femal gods. Vengeance and superstition in^adcid 
even the silent abode of death. Men1)uried in flie 
graves of their enemies prayers for their punishment 
in Hades inscribed on leaden tablets (ikdirfioi ftoXh^ 
fiiivoi^eXdfffiara'), 

The Athenian was carried to his grave, as a victor 
Rites of over the calamities of life, crowned with 
iepuitttre. ^ wreath of flowers and grass interwoven 
with bands of wool. When the dead had been fur- 
nished with the honey-cake for Cerberus, and the 

* It is, however, to be observed that the deep and serious 
imprecationg of Prometheus, in the play of iRschylus, savour 
at least as strongly of impiety as the farcical caricatures of 
Aiistophanes. — Trans/, 
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obol for Ghaj^>n,.th^ corpse was washed^ anointed, 
-inr^pped in asSuaii>taoiia djcesa, and. strewed .with 
flowers : it was then laid oat, a^ the laments of the 
l^nvnen mingled with the plaintive song of the hired 
mQumerSy wlnise loud wail waa accompanied by the 
flute*. This mourning and the fasting connected 
with it, lasted at one time for three days, which were 
afterwards reduced to two, and in later times to 
a. BtiU shorter period. Eaxly in the morning after 
the lament, the kinsmen and friends came to 
perform the indispensable duty of the costly and 
honourable burial, the body being either burnt or 
committed to the earth: this ceremony was con- 
cluded with a sacrifice, prayers, and a banquet. 
Gratitude or affection adorned the grave with a stone 
bearing an inscription, or with a statue (ivltrrrifAa) : 
in the case of unmarried women, with a water 
pitcher (for the bridal bath), the guardianship of 
which was probably also entrusted to the infernal 
deities. 

AH persons who went through any ceremony of 
initiatipn or consecration received vases, gi^eted 
not only as credentials of their having ▼««••. 
passed through it, but as pledges of the more blessed 
futurity which it secured them. The hand of art 
which decorated the elegant forms of these vases 
o^ien rendered them eternal records of the triumpha 
of beauty t* And in these last oflerings, which 

* See above, p. 55. 

1 9 ^ms Mmkis, ««Xq hnut, and other similar inscriptions of 
perp^ual oocuneoce on the ancient Greek vaies found in 
Italy, 
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a£fectioii conngned to the grave with the beloved 
remains, we find anodier proof that the bri^ and 
graceful fuiey of this people (the ofl h pri u g of tiieir 
vigorous and joyous temperament) entwined itcidf 
in immortal strength and beauty round all that is 
aeriouB in life or solemn in death. 



THE END. 



ERRATA. 

Page 
3 Tymphoean read Tymphsean. 

12 frv^of read *u^c(, 

17 &k»i» read &X»fA, 

20 ^79r»km read AnT»kM, 

Prytaness read Prytanes. 

28 is doubtful read was doubted. 

29 Arcadian court of beauty and the like, read courts of 

beauty in Arcadia and elsewhere. 
31 * rmrf 4^ 
38 Sylli read Selli. 
42 Epopoea read Epics. 

47 The author seems to have drawn an unwarrantable in« 

ference from the passage in the Iliad to which he refers. 
Lib. ix. 394. He likewise (p. 51) improperly gene- 
ralises upon an extreme case mentioned in the same 
book. V. 454. 

48 hra^tn and fuiXta ; read Urartu ; and fittiktet. 

54 Day-labourers^ read Hired labourers, if foreigners. 

59 AmphorsB read Amphora. 

60 ityeitv read aycUvts* 

7 1 ifivtn read iv^vyeu. 

86 nations read clans. 

88 the list of the ships read the enumeration of the Trojan 
forces. 

iireik^its read l^rd^ug, 

frnXau ^^ofiXiiTai read trnktu tt^efiknTtf, 

93 Od. 1, 132, read Od. 2, 132. The author is not justified 

in this explanation of the word ufuffn* 

94 deie 6ifAtff<rot, 
3<«j} read Vixn* 

104 For a different explanation of wxrlg afiokyS, see Butt* 
mann's Lexilogus in voce. 

125 The Gorsean — Arcadia read The Lycsean among the Par- 
rhasians in Arcadia. 

1 29 The respective nations — Hellanodicse — read Special police- 
officers (^X(/ra^;^ai) maintained order among the multi- 
tude under the direction of the Hellanodicse. 

143 Delphinium read Delphine. 

148 according to read on the authority of. 

160 deie and more splendid. 
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